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NOTICES. 

The  objects  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  are: 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  for  their  influence  on  climate,  fertility  and  water 
supply ;  the  exploration  of  the  public  domain  and  the  reservation  for  timber  production 
of  lands  unsuited  for  agriculture ;  the  promotion  of  judicious  methods  in  dealing  with 
forests  and  woodlands;  re-afforestation  where  advisable;  tree  planting  on  the  plains 
and  on  streets  and  highways;  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  bearing 
on  the  forestry  problem  in  general. 

This  Association  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  national  importance  in  which  every 
citizen  of  the  Dominion  has  a  direct  interest.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion your  membership  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  annual  dues  are  $1.00.    The  Life  Membership  fee  is  $10.00. 
Applications  for  membership  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 

R.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Quebec,  9th  and  10th  March,  1905. 


FIFTH    ANNUAL    MEETING 


OF   THE 


The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  held  in 
the  Reception  Room,  Legislative  Building,  Toronto,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March 
10  and  11,  1904. 

Among  those  present  during  the  proceedings  were:  Hiram  Robinson,  Ottawa; 
John  Bertram,  Toronto;  E.  Stewart,  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Ottawa;  T.  S. 
Young,  Toronto;  Reverend  Father  A.  E.  Burke,  Alberton,  P.E.I.;  President  James 
Loudon,  University  of  Toronto;  Aubrey  White,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  Toronto ;  Professor  W.  L.  Goodwin,  Kingston ;  Thomas  Southworth,  Director  of 
Forestry,  Toronto  ;  William  Little,  Westmount,  Que.  ;  Professor  Filibert  Roth, 
College  of  Forestry,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  J.  W.  Wardrope, 
Ottawa;  F.  G.  Todd,  Montreal;  W.  C.  J.  Hall.  Montreal;  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbinere, 
Quebec;  D.  James,  Thprnhill,  Ont:;  James  Gillies,  Carleton  Place,  Ont.;  N.  Silver- 
thorne,  Summerville,  Ont.;  Norman  M.  Ross,  Ottawa;  E.  J.  Zavitz,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Hon.  F.  E.  A.  Evanturel,  Alfred,  Ont.,  ex-Speaker  Ontario  Legislature; 
J.  M.  Macoun,  Ottawa;  George  Y.  Chown,  Kingston;  J.  J.  Bell,  editor  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  Toronto;  Thomas  Conant,  Oshawa,  Ont.;  Marcel  Hoehn,  Berlin,'  Ont.; 
D.  J.  Cooper,  Collingwood,  Ont;  Professor  H.  L.  Hutt,  Guelph;  Professor  Reynolds, 
Guelph;  Samuel  S.  Cann,  Toronto;  E.  B.  Biggar,  Toronto;  H.  S.  Peart,  Guelph; 
Anson  Groh,  Preston,  Ont,;  J.  H.  Faull,  Toronto;  Arch.  Hislop,  M.P.P.,  Walton, 
Ont.;  W^O.  Caldwell,  M.P.P.,  Lanark;  Professor  Creelman,  President  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph;  Samuel  Russell,  M.P.P,,  Deseronto;  W.  A.  Charlton,  M.P.P|,, 
Speaker,  Ontario  Legislature;  Professor  Ramsay  Wright,  Toronto;  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis, 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Toronto  ;  William  Houston,  the  Globe,  Toronto  ; 
D.  James,  Toronto;  G.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  Chief  of  Surveys,  Toronto;  Professor  Squair, 
University  of  Toronto;  J.  C.  Shook,  Dickson  Lumber  Co.,  Peterborough;  Hon.  John 
Dryden,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Albert  B.  Leake,  Inspector  of  Technical  Education, 
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orono;  Profe~r  Odhrth.  Toronto;  W.  Ryan,  Toronto;  E.  W. 

.:  T.  W.  OiUon,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Toronto;  A.  Mahafly  MTP, 
Bridge;  Valentine  Stock,  M.P-P,  Tavis.ock,  Ont;  W.  Anderson,  M.P.P.,  Peter- 
borough?^. 1M.  Macph,,- ,,.  l.-ngford  Mills;  E.  H.  Campbell,  Ottawa. 

ROUTINE   PROCEEDINGS. 

The  President,  Mr.  Hiram  Robinson,  took  the  chain  at  10.30  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing and  said:  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  state  that  the  general  meeting  of  the 
association  is  open  for  business.  The  secretary  will  read  the  several  communications 
which  we  have  in  our  possession. 

Mr.  STEWART.— We  have  here  a  number  of  letters  from  persons  whom  we  would 
like  to  have  seen  present.  We  will  not  read  all  of  them,  but  there  are  a  few  who  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  our  association,  and  have  been  with  us  before,  from  the 
United  States,  and  from  different  parts  of  Canada. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States;  Col.  W.  F.  Fox,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Forest  Commission;  J.  T.  Roth- 
rock,  Superintendent  of  Forestry  for  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow;  Dr.  C.  A. 
Schenck,  and  others. 

The  minutes  'of  the  previous  annual  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  E.  Stewart  then  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  was  as 
follows : — 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  beg  to  submit  their 
report  for  the  past  year.  Subsequent  to  the  last  annual  meeting  the  following  were 
appointed  as  vice-presidents  for  the  provinces  and  districts,  viz:  Ontario,  J.  B. 
McWilliams,  Peterborough;  Quebec,  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  Quebec;  New  Brunswick, 
lunour  J.  B.  Snowball,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chatham;  Nova  Scotia,  A.  H. 
AlacKay,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax;  Prince  Edward  Island,  Rev. 
A.  E.  Burke,  Alberton;  Manitoba,  Major  Stewart  Mulvey,  Winnipeg;  Assiniboia, 
J.  8.  Dennis,  Calgary;  Saskatchewan,  P.  G.  Laurie,  Battleford;  Alberta,  William 
Pearce,  Calgary;  Athabaska,  F.  D.  Wilson,  Fort  Vermilion;  British  Columbia,  H. 
Boctock,  Monte  Creek ;  Yukon,  the  Commissioner,  Dawson ;  Keewatin,  the  Lieutenant- 
Qovernor  of  Manitoba. 

We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  during  the  year  the  death  occurred  of  the  vice- 
president  for  the  district  of  Saskatchewan.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Battleford, 
and  as  proprietor  of  the  Battleford  Herald  was  in  an  advantageous  position  16  advance 
the  interests  of  the  forestry  movement  to  which  he  gave  great  assistance.  The  re- 
cent death  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Rathbun,  of  Deseronto,  should  also  be  mentioned,  as 
he  was  for  a  time  a  director  of  this  Association,-  and  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Forestry  Commission,  did  much  to  bring  the  investigation 
of  improved  methods  of  forest  management  to  the  prominent  position  which  it  holds 
in  public  estimation  at  the  present  time. 
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MEMBERSHIP  GROWING. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  membership  of  the  association  main- 
tains a  steady  growth  as  shown  by  the  following  comparative  statement: — 

1903.  1904. 

Nova  Scotia 10  14 

New  Brunswick 10  .14 

Prince  Edward  Island 1  1 

Quebec f54  98  ' 

Ontario 128  134 

Manitoba 78  80 

Assiniboia 15  23 

Saskatchewan 4  3 

Alberta f&l  60 

British  Columbia 17  25 

United  States 17  24 

England 3  2 

Germany 1  1 


Total. .  .  400      479 


Life  members 9        33 

(tAn  error  occurred  in  printing  the  number  of  members  in  Alberta  and  Quebec, 
respectively,  in  the  report  for  1903.) 

The  receipts  for  last  year  were  $1,117.96,  and  the  expenditure  $395.80,  leaving  a 
balance  on  December  31  last  of  $722.16.  The  account  for  subscriptions  to  Rod  and 
Gun  for  1903,  about  $200,  which  is  one  of  the  liabilities  for  the  year,  was  not  received 
in  time  to  be  paid  before  the  books  were  closed,  and  the  balance  is,  therefore,  less 
favourable  by  this  amount.  The  receipts  were  largely  augmented  by  a  grant  of  $300 
from  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  of  $200  from  the  Government 
of  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  and  more  recently  of  $200  from  the  Government 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  for  which  kind  assistance  your  board  has  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  returning  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  association. 

RE   OFFICIAL   ORGAN. 

Your  board  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  official  organ  of  the  Association  which  matter  was  left  in  their  hands  by 
the  Association  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  *With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Association  on  the  question,  a  slip  of  paper  was  sent 
out  with  the  circular  calling  this  meeting,  requesting  replies  to  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1.  Do  you  favour  a  continuance  of  the  present  arrangements  with  Rod  and  Gun  ? 

2.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  Association  should  issue  a  paper  specially  devoted  to 
its  interests? 

3.  If  so,  would  a  paper  issued  quarterly  be  sufficient? 

The  number  of  replies  received  was  62,  of  which  23  replied  in  the  affirmative  to 
the  first  question,  eight  to  the  second,  and  31  to  the  third.  The  replies  came  from  all 
parts  of  Canada,  and  probably  fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  generally.  It  would  appear  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association  would  prefer  to  continue  the  present  arrangement,  although  the 
larger  proportion  consider  that  a  change  would  be  advisable.  If  the  financial  sup- 
port to  the  Association  from  the  governments  of  the  provinces  is  continued  and  be- 
comes more  general,  its  financial  condition  may  warrant  undertaking  the  publication 
of  a  forestry  paper,  but  the  scientific  study  of  forestry  is  not  yet  far  advanced  in 
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Canada,  and  the  securing  of  suitable  material  for  a  monthly  publication   on  this 
subject  would  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty,  so  that  if  any  change  is  made  it 
hardly  be  possible  to  attempt  more  than  a  quarterly  issue  at  the  beginning. 
Thr  in:.  \-->ciation  for  consideration  and  decision. 

•  !<   FROM  FIRES  AM)  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  unusually  extended  period  of  dry  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  past 
summer  caused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  on  account  of  the  danger  from  forest 
fine.  Fires  were  numerous  and  in  places  resulted  in  considerable  loss  not  only  to 
timber,  but  to  the  homes  and  property  of  settlers,  and  in  some  cases  even  villages 
w*re  destroyed.  The  smoke  invaded  the  cities  and  interfered  seriously  with  naviga- 
tion. All  parts  of  the  Dominion  suffered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The  excep- 
tionally early  beginning  and  duration  of  the  drought  made  this  result  almost  in- 
iiii'lrr  piv-rnt  conditions,  and  emphasizes  yet  again  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  officials.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  without  fear  of  serious  contradiction,  that  the  fact  that  the  loss  during  this 
trying  time  was  not  much  greater  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  fire 
ranging  staff,  the  effectiveness  of  which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  numbers  employed  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  large  o.reas  to  be 
protected. 

The  proposed  construction  of  a  transcontinental  railway  through  the  forested 
districts  of  the  northern  part  of  Canada  and  the  projection  of  other  lines,  brings 
into  prominence  the  possibilities  of  danger  to  the  forests  consequent  on  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  lines.'  The  establishment  of  a  railway  line  through  tim- 
bered land  has  usually  resulted  in  disastrous  consequences  to  the  forest,  largely  owing 
to  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  and  others  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
construction,  as  well  as  to  lack  of  sufficient  supervision  by  the  companies  operating 
the  roads  for  the  protection  of  this  valuable  national  asset.  This,  therefore,  seems 
an  opportune  time  for  the  association  to  consider  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
ways  to  the  forest,  and  to  give  an  expression  of  its  views  in  such  way  as  to  in- 
°°«pee  t*18  authorities,  both  governmental  and  railway,  to  take  sucn  action  as  may 
prevent  the  development  and  extension  of  the  Canadian  railway  system  which  is 
now  taking  place  from  becoming  an  agent  in  hastening  needlessly  the  destruction  of 
what  is  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  revenue  of  the  provinces  and  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  of  the  Dominion. 

ADVANCES  IN  FORESTRY  LEGISLATION. 

,•  ?*  m£!  iT>rt!?*.  advanoe8  in  forestry  legislation  during  the  past  year  in  On- 
V 


,•  .  - 

tL  nVlt^      addlt,10u  t0  *e  Tema^mi  re<*™  ot  a  tract  of  3,700  square  miles 
rth  and  west  of  the  reserve  as  formerly  established,  making  a  total  area  of 

LT^68'-01'  3'774'00°  aCreS'  ^  the  Creati°n  Of  a  -W  reservation  "  be 
as  the  M,ssissaga  reserve  to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron,  comprising  an  area 

price  reached  the  sum  of  $50  per  acre     Th-       T  acre'.jhlle  »*  one  sP<*ial  case  the 
ing  value  of  timber  lands   a  movement  w^  L  '         *"*?"?  °f  the  rapidly  increas' 

*     ^6"1 


ns   a  movement  w          ' 

•nd  is  a  strong  justification  f^ru^    *U    f  *  f^6"1  throu*hout  *e  Dominion, 
in*  this  vduable  asset^f  t?e  natio?    g         Utm°8t  ******  and  vigilance  ™  P™tect- 
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In  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  fire  ranging  system.  As  in  this  province  the 
forest  lands  have  largely  passed  into  private  hands,  the  suggested  system  is  based  on 
the  appointment  of  fire  wardens  for  the  counties,  the  larger  forest  areas  in  such 
divisions  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the  service  by  means  of  a  special  tax.  The  in- 
teresting of  the  municipal  authorities  in  forested  districts  in  the  prevention  of  fires 
is  a  desirable  object  for  which  as  yet  no  fully  satisfactory  solution  has  been  worked 
out  in  Canada,  and  it  is  one  deserving  attention  and  which  might  very  well  be  made 
a  subject  of  special  study  by  the  association. 

Your  directors  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  association, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  public  in  general,  to  the  fact  that  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  March,  1902,  to  : 

1st.  Make  a  critical  study  of  the  law  and  regulations  respecting  public  lands, 
roads  and  forests,  colonization  societies,  works  and  roads,  and  the  protection  of  set- 
tlers, as  well  as  the  carrying  out  of  such  laws  and  regulations; 

2nd.  To  inquire  into  the  number  and  causes  of  the  difficulties  between  settlers 
and  holders  of  timber  licenses,  and  to  advise  upon  methods  for  their  prevention  and 
removal ; 

3rd.  To  find  out  what  are  the  sections  of  the  country  most  suitable  for  coloniza- 
tion; 

4th.  To  ascertain  whether  the  present  colonization  roads  are  sufficient  to  give 
access  to  the  good  farming  lands,  whether  the  extent  of  surveyed  land  is  large  enough, 
and  if  the  work  performed  by  colonization  societies  deserves  encouragement; 

5th.  To  inquire  whether  in  the  interests  of  the  colonization  of  the  province  it  is 
expedient  to  contribute  towards  the  building  of  certain  bridges,  and  to  grant  subsidies 
in  lands  to  certain  railway  companies; 

6th.  To  study  the  new  proposals  or  systems  which  may  be  submitted  to  it,  and, 
whilst  taking  into  account  the  financial  resources  of  the  province,  to  recommend  those 
which  tend  to  amend  the  laws  and  regulations  so  as  to  foster  colonization  and  the 
development  of  forest  industries. 

The  scope  of  the  commission  being  a  very  wide  one  and  the  subjects  to  be  in- 
vestigated of  vital  interest  to  the  province  of  Quebec  in  particular,  and  of  interest 
to  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  the  report  of  this  commission  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest. 

The  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  has  also  appointed  a  commission  whose 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

TREE  PLANTING  AND  FOREST  RESERVATION. 

The  operations  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  in  connection  with  the  tree 
planting  scheme  have  shown  steady  expansion.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  figures 
of  the  distribution  of  plant  material.  In  1901,  the  first  year  of  operation,  eighteen 
settlers  were  supplied  with  63,780  trees,  and  for  the  present  year,  1904,  1,030  settlers 
will  be  supplied,  1,700,000  trees  having  been  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  total 
distribution,  including  1904,  will  be  3,210,467  trees  and  1,518  Ibs.  of  seed  to  2,064 
settlers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  applications  for  the  year  1905  will  reach  the  number 
of  2,300. 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  area  of  timber  reserves  under  control  of  the  Dominion 
places  the  figure  at  15,1352  square  miles,  or  9,686,880  acres,  3,449,600  acres  being  in 
Manitoba,  5,612,800  in  the  North-West  Territories  and  624,480  acres  in  British 
Columbia.  A  decision  has  been  reached  to  open  the  Rocky  Mountains  Foothills  Timber 
Reserve  to  disposal  under  license.  As  this  reserve  controls  the  water  supply  of  a 
large  part  of  southern  Alberta  where  irrigation  is  necessary  for  successful  agriculture, 
the  conditions  are  unique  and  the  administration  of  this  reserve  should  not  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  same  principles  as  are  adopted  in  connection  with  other  tracts. 
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Licenses  should  certainly  not  te  granted  without  an  inspection  of  the  limits,  and  there 
should  be  such  supervision  of  the  operations  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  water  supply, 
whether  through  increasing  the  danger  from  fire  or  otherwise. 

GRATIFYING  GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Dunnj  the  rnonth  of  February  the  secretary  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
sociation  visited  the  maritime  provinces  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  work  of  the 
Forestry  Association  before  the  people  there.  At  Halifax  the  delegates  were  given 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  legislature,  and  in  the  evening,  through  the  court- 
esy of  the  Legislative  Council,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  historic  chamber  in  which 
that  body  carries  on  its  deliberations,  and  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the 
legislature  and  by  the  general  public.  Meetings  were  also  held  at  Mount  Allison 
University,  Sackville,  and  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  a  visit  was  paid  to 
Fredericton.  The  reception  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  association  was  every- 
where most  kindly  and  courteous,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  make  special 
mention  of  the  kindness  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for 

.1  Scotia,  to  whose  energetic  and  enthusiastic  assistance  the  success  of  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  the  vice-president  of  the  association,  to  organize  the  meeting 
at  Halifax  was  largely  due.  From  reports  since  received,  the  meetings  have  resulted 
in  a  much  greater  and  more  widespread  interest  in  the  forestry  movement  and  the 
Forestry  Association. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  a  more  systematic  and  scientific  study  in 
Canada  of  the  conditions  of  reproduction  and  development  of  the  forest,  so  that  the 
data  may  be  available  on  which  to  base  plans  of  management.  The  public  interest  in 
the  subject  is  growing  in  a  gratifying  manner,  but  in  order  that  wise  action  may  be 
taken  in  silvicultural  operations  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities 
should  be  much  more  exact  and  definite  than  such  as  is  now  available.  The  association 
might  very  well  bring  this  matter  specially  to  the  notice  of  the  governments,  so  that 

-  towards  this  end  may  be  taken  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  beautifying  of  our  cities  and  towns  by  the  planting  of  trees  in  the  streets 
and  parks,  and  the  care  of  such  trees  when  planted,  is  one  of  the  objects  which  by  its 
constitution  this  association  wishes  to  forward,  and,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  it 
more  prominently  before  the  association  and  the  public,  a  paper  dealing  with  this 
subject  has  been  included  in  the  programme  of  the  annual  meeting.  Municipal 
authorities  display  a  great  deal  of  laxity  in  this  direction,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
them  to  improve  the  trees  are  sometimes  woefully  and  ignorantly  misdirected,  if  not 
positively  harmful.  This  Association  should  co-operate  heartily  with  the  Civic 
Improvement  Leagues  and  such  other  organizations  as  are  making  efforts  to  have 
better  managnrent  provided  for. 

The  thanks  of  the  association  are  due  to  the  railway  companies  of  the  Dominion, 

who  have  kindly  again- granted  single  fare  rates  for  the  annual  meeting,  this  pri- 

ilege  being  extended  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories,  in  addition  to 

istern  Pnnada;  to  the  press,  which  has  shown  great  courtesy  to  any  request  from 

cers  of  the  association,  and  has  assisted  materially  in  placing  its  work  before 

the  public,  and  to  kindred  societies  from  whom  assistance  has  been  received  in  many 

directions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 

Mr.  STKWART.— I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
Mr.  WHITE.— I  second  the  motion. 

The  CHAiRMAX.-Mr.  Stewart  moves  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  Mr.  White 
the  pleasure  of  the  association  to  adopt  the  report? 
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FATHER  BURKE. — I  would  move  that  the  report  be  received  and  discussed  clause 
by  clause. 

Mr.  WHITE. — On  a  motion  to  adopt  the  report  it  can  be  discussed  as  widely  as  it 
is  desirable  to  discuss  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — The  report  is  now  open  for  discussion.  I  notice  by  the  pro- 
gramme that  the  president  is  expected  to  make  an  address.  However,  I  have  not 
been  very  well,  and  I  feel  that  the  report  covers  pretty  much  anything  that  I  could 
say.  Therefore,  I  think  the  association  will  excuse  me  from  making  a  lengthened 
address,  further  than  to  say  that  last  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  present  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  and 
we  were  all  pleased  to  be  able  to  fall  in  with  that  view,  and  very  highly  pleased  to 
see  how  well  the  association  has  been  received  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

It  is  a  most  important  matter,  this  matter  of  forestry.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  speech  about  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  the  people  in  Canada 
should  think  more  of  than  presenting  their  views  and  securing  for  themselves  that 
great  heritage  which  is  given  to  us  in  this  great  Canada  of  ours.  And  the  object  of 
the  association  is  not  only  reforestry,  but  that  greater  question,  perhaps,  the  taking 
care  of  the  forests  we  now  have,  and  assisting  nature  in  her  work;  allowing  the  seed- 
lings to  come  up  and  take  the  place  of  the  older  trees,  and  using  every  care  possible 
in  that  respect. 

But  then  again  the  greatest  danger  which  appears  to  our  common  country  is 
that  from  fire.  It  is  started  in  various  ways,  some  of  them,  it  would  seem,  perhaps, 
for  the  time,  legitimate,  in  the  matter  of  clearing  .land — which  cannot  be  helped. 
But  that  could  be  done  at  the  proper  time.  But  the  great  danger  is  from  pot-hunters, 
and  persons  under  the  name  of  settlers,  who  go  in  and  start  fires  with  the  view  of 
making  little  homes  in  places  where  they  never  should  go,  thus  burning  over  areas 
of  country  which  are  lost  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

And  another  great  danger  we  find  is  that  from  railways.  It  will  surprise  some 
here,  perhaps,  for  me  to  tell  them  that  last  year  on  a  certain  railway  in  the  Ottawa 
valley  a  fire,  and  a  very  bad  one,  started  on  the  line  of  railway,  and  that  that  fire  was 
started,  not  by  lumbermen,  not  by  pot-hunters,  not  by  settlers,  but  by  the  railway 
men  themselves.  They  did  this,  of  course,  from  their  point  of  view,  in  a  way  which 
was  right;  that  is,  to  take  out  the  old  ties  and  place  them  in  piles  along  the  lines  of 
railway  and,  at  any  time  that  suits  the  section  master,  to  burn  them.  Now,  they 
started  fires  in  this  way  on  the  line  of  railway,  and  rangers  were  immediately  sent 
to  put  out  the  fire.  And  while  they  were  engaged  on  the  upper  end  of  the  line  the 
section  men  were  starting  other  fires  at  the  lower  end.  To  my  mind  this  is  most 
tinl.  and  a  great  danger  to  the  forests  is  in  that  regard.  The  general  manager 
of  the  railway  knew  nothing  about  that,  and  the  moment  it  was  brought  to  his  notice 
the  company  gave  it  strict  attention,  and  very  promptly  discontinued  the  practice. 
But  the  very  fact  that  these  men  had  not  been  warned  shows  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  Now,  the  construction  of  railways,  the  clearing  of  land,  under-brush- 
ing, the  smudges  made  by  the  men  during  fly-time,  and  smokers — all  these  are  great 
dangers  to  our  forests,  and,  indeed,  some  lumbermen  who  have  bought  very  largely 
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in  timber  berths  in  the  past  year,  have,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  taken  their  business 
liv«  almost  in  their  han-1,  »d  a,,  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  as  I  '.j*  :  ol    Now 
I  cannot  do  more  than  to  impress  this  upon  every  one,  because  I  fee    that  the 
ernment  officials  are  doing  their  best,  and  they  are  united  with  the  lumbermen  and 
with  others,  to  prevent  these  fires,  but  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  we  require  public 
attention  to  go  with  them,  because  they  require  help  in  this  matter  of  fire  protection. 
I  did  not  intend  to  say  much  at  this  juncture.    Perhaps  at  some  other  time  during 
the  meeting  I  shall  make  some  further  remarks.     The  association  may  now  c 
the  matter  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors. 

FATHER  BURKE.—  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  up  the 
report  clause  by  clause.  There  are  a  great  many  matters  referred  to;  they  are  dis- 
tinctly divided;  and  there  are  clauses  which  the  association  might  possibly  like  to  say 
something  upon. 

Mr.  STEWABT.—  Which  do  you  refer  to? 

FATHER  BURKE.  —  There  are  the  deaths  which  have  occurred. 

Mr.  WHITE.—  I  should  think,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  dispos- 
ing of  this  report  clause  by  clause,  if  it  is  considered  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  —  With  regard  to  the  deaths  which  have  occurred,  the  report  says  : 
'  We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  during  the  year  the  death  occurred  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  district  of  Saskatchewan.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Battleford,  and 
as  proprietor  of  the  Battleford  Herald,  was  iii  an  advantageous  position  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  forestry  movement  to  which  he  gave  great  assistance.  The  recent 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Kathbun,  of  Deseronto,  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  he 
was  for  a  time  a  director  of  this  association,  and  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Forestry  Commission,  did  much  to  bring  the  investigation  of 
improved  methods  of  forest  management  to  the  prominent  position  which  it  holds 
in  public  estimation  at  the  present  time.' 

FATHER  BURKE.  —  I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  it  necessary  that  the 
Association  should  put  itself  on  record  as  to  these  deaths,  and  I  would,  therefore,  move 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  to  cover  that  matter. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  chairman  nominated  Father  Burke  and  the 
secretary  to  form  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  —  With  regard  to  the  paragraph  touching  the  membership  of  the 
Association,  I  can  only  say  that,  to  my  mind,  the  membership  ovight  to  be  multiplied  by 
ten,  or  even  by  a  hundred,  and  in  due  time  I  think  we  will  get  that  r  umber,  because 
people  are  coming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  forestry  work  and  planting  wherever  they 
can  plant. 

FATHKR  BURKE.—  I  would  like  to  say,  so  far  as  Prince  Edward  Island  is  concerned, 
that  we  have  only  one  member.  At  the  same  time  I  may  say  that  we  have  not  in- 
oreased  our  membership,  principally  because  we  have  not  many  advantages  to  offer 
people  until  we  can  get  the  Association  to  come  down  and  look  us  up.  I  just  wish  to 
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make  that  explanation  so  that  Prince  Edward  Island  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  one 
horse  affair. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — There  is  one  thing  I  can  say.  That  is,  that  I  find  people  are  a  little 
more  inclined  to  become  members  of  the  Association.  When  I  first  tried  to  get  people 
to  take  an  interest  in  forestry,  the  first  gentleman  I  spoke  to  said,  '  Mr.  Little,  to  be 
candid  with  you,  I  do  not  care  a  rap  if  every  tree  in  Canada  was  cut  down  to-night  and 
burned  up  to-morrow  morning.'  Now,  that  was  a  few  years  ago.  Shortly  after  our 
meeting  in  Ottawa  last  year,  I  called  upon  a  bank  manager  there  and  asked  him  if  he 
Would  not  become  a  life  member  to  help  us  along.  He  replied,  certainly,  I  will  do 
so  with  much  pleasure,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that  we  were  doing  a  good  work; 
he  also  said  that  not  feeling  very  well  one  day  he  remained  at  home,  and  happening 
to  see  a  copy  of  our  forestry  report  on  the  table,  took  it  up  and  did  not  lay  it  aside  till 
he  had  read  every  word  of  it.  With  others,  however,  I  was  not  so  successful,  for  on 
applying  to  an  Ontario  member  of  parliament,  he  said  he  had  no  use  for  forestry; 
he  had  to  devote  his  thoughts  to  politics.  Another  from  the  east  said  he  knew  all 
about  it.  No  one  could  teach  him  anything  about  forestry.  On  rny  return  to 
Montreal  I  wanted  a  member  of  the  Quebec  legislature  to  interest  himself  in  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  exclaimed,  '  Have  I  not  enough  to  think  about  without  troubling 
about  the  timber!'  But  as  a  fact  there  is  now  beginning  to  be  an  interest  taken  in 
the  work,  and  it  is  less  difficult  to  get  people  to  become  members  of  the  Association. 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  become  life  members  in  order 
to  increase  our  funds — we  can  get  ordinary  members  without  much  trouble. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  may  say  that  Mr.  Little  has  done  very  well  in  regard  to  life 
members.  He  has  added  very  largely  to  our  list,  and  that  means  a  great  deal. 

FATHER  BURKE. — The  membership  from  Prince  Edward  Island  is  entirely  of  the 
life  class.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  WHITE. — Of  course  we  have  two  objects  in  connection  with  membership.  The 
one  is  to  get  sufficient  funds  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  and 
the  other  is  to  induce  people  to  become  life  members  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Association.  I  think  the  latter  class  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  because  I 
fancy  we  shall  be  able  to  get  enough  money  to  run  the  Association,  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way,  but  I  think  if  we  sent  out  a  circular  to  all  the  members  of  the  local  legislatures 
and  the  Dominion  parliament,  and  to  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness directly  and  indirectly — that  is,  the  bankers,  whom  Mr.  Little  has  referred  to,  and 
others — that  we  could  very  largely  increase  our  membership.  And  I  think  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  increase,  not  so  much  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  as  to  the 
fact  that,  if  we  had  these  members,  they  would  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — With  regard  to  what  Mr.  White  says  it  is  perfectly  correct,  now  that 
the  governments  have  come  forward  and  given  us  enough  money  to  get  along  on. 
What  I  wish  to  do  in  connection  with  the  banks  is  to  get  life  members  from  a  number 
of  their  managers.  The  general  manager  and  the  assistant  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  here  both  became  life  members,  and  sent  in  the  first  annual  fees  for  ten 
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local  manager  for  ordinary  membership,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  other  banks  to 
do  the  same.    (Applause.) 

The  clause  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  receipts  and  expenditure  was  adopted 
without  discussion. 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN. 

On  the  reading  of  the  next  clause,  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  an  official 
organ, 

Mr.  LITTLB  said  :  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  continue  the  arrangement  with 
Rod  and  Gun  until  such  time  a*  we  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  what  we 
should  do  in  the  future. 

FATHER  BURKE.— As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  Mr.  President,  speaking  for  my- 
self personally,  I  cannot  see  that  the  present  publication  is  of  very  much  value  at  all 
to  the  spread  of  forestry  about  the  country.  I  have  received  the  publication,  and  occa- 
sionally a  special  paper  on  forestry  appears,  spread  here  and  there  throughout  the 
publication  without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Association.  Besides  that  the 
vital  work  which  the  Association  is  doing,  that  which  would  bring  it  into  complete 
contact  with  the  people,  is  not  brought  out,  and,  so  far  as  forestry  is  concerned,  I  think 
the  Association  might  just  as  well  be  without  an  organ  at  all  as  such  an  organ  as  that. 
I  thipk  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  which  ought  to  be  spread  throughout  the 
country  by  bulletins  from  this  department.  I  receive  bulletins  of  the  department  of 
forestry  from  the  United  States,  and  I  think,  with  very  little  trouble  a  great  many  of 
these  things  could  be  brought  down  and  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  at  very  little 
cost,  and  I  think  if  the  Association  would  take  a  broad  view  of  this  thing  and  get 
money  enough  to  get  an  organ  of  their  own  and  put  things  before  the  country  it  would 
increase  forestric  interest  all  through  the  land. 

Mr.  JOLT  DE  LOTBINIERE. — I  do  not  think  I  can  entirely  agree  with  the  last  speaker 
as  far  as  Rod  and  Gun  and  its  usefulness  to  the  question  of  forestry  are  con- 
cerned. We  all  know  perfectly  well,  I  think,  and  will  admit  it,  that  if  we  issue  a 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  a  weekly  dealing  simply  with  forestry  matters,  it  will  not  reach 
the  public  in  a  general  way.  It  will  interest  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  who  are 
actively  and  sincerely  interested  in  forestry.  They  take  that  up  and  study  it  with 
care.  But  we  want  a  medium  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public,  and  I  think  an 
attractive  paper  or  periodical  such  as  Rod  and  Gun,  if  we  elaborate  it  a  little  further, 
ia  exactly  the  medium  to  popularize  the  question  and  bring  it  before  the  people. 
Rod  and  Gun  has  a  large  circulation,  is  widely  disseminated,  and  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence can  be  largely  increased.  Now,  we  are  getting  into  fairly  good  financial  position 
at  the  present  moment,  and  I  think  perhaps  our  contribution  to  Rod  and  Gun  can  be 
largely  increased  another  year,  and  a  large  portion  of  Rod  and  Gun  devoted  to 
forestry  and  so  on,  in  which  everybody  takes  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  they  will 
also  pay  more  attention  to  those  questions  which  are  connected  with  forestry,  and  I 
think  a  publication  of  that  kind  is  a  proper  medium  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
people.  I  am  in  favour  of  Rod  and  Gun  or  any  similar  publication  which  will  help 
to  popularize  forestry. 
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Mr.  CHOWN. — I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  have  what  we  might  call  an  editorial 
secretary,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  prepare  und  collect  the  material  for  publication. 
In  connection  with  that  we  might  also  include  father  Burke's  suggestion,  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  issue  bulletins  and  have  them  sent  out.  We  might  be  able  to 
arrange  with  some  of  the  departments  to  have  them  franked  for  circulation.  That  is 
the  next  step.  I  understand  our  officers  are  going  to  make  an  attempt  to  largely 
increase  our  membership  next  year.  That  is  a  good  thing,  and  then,  if  we  had  some- 
one to  help  as  a  writer,  to  undertake  the  editorial  work  and  popularize  Rod  and  Gun 
we  will  be  taking  a  long  step  forward. 

FATHER  BURKE. — I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  circulation  of  Rod  and  Gun  is, 
where  it  goes,  and  to  whom  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Perhaps  the  treasurer  could  give  you  some  information,  or  Mr. 
White. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  was  going  to  say,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that  the  arrange- 
ment which  we  made  with  Rod  and  Gun  seemed  to  be  the  only  arrangement  that 
could  be  made  at  the  time  it  was  made,  because  we  could  not  at  that  time  establish 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  organ  of  this  Association.  I  am  not  able  to  say  just 
what  the  circulation  of  Rod  and  Gun  is,  but,  at  all  events,  its  subscription  price,  I 
think,  is  a  dollar  per  annum,  and  a  copy  of  that  paper  is  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Association,  and,  as  we  have  heard  to-day,  there  are  over  four  hundred  members  of  the 
Association.  Now,  the  amount  we  pay  Rod  and  Gun  to  be  our  organ  is,  I  think, 
not  at  all  extravagant,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  $400  worth  of  the  paper  is  sent 
broadcast  throughout  this  Dominion  to  different  people.  I  have  always  thought  that 
it  might  be  made  an  admirable  medium  for  disseminating  knowledge  in  connection 
with  forestry  matters,  because  in  the  first  place  the  men  who  buy  it,  sporting  men,  a 
good  many  of  them,  are  constantly  in  the  forest  and  take  an  interest  in  forestry  mat- 
ters, and  could  contribute  material  which  would  be  of  interest,  and  in  the  second 
place,  they  could  assist  us  in  everything  pertaining  to  forestry.  I  do  not  think,  sir, 
that  we  have  arrived  at  that  position  where  we  are  able  to  maintain  an  organ  of  our 
own,  because  gentlemen  must  remember  that  it  entails  a  good  deal  of  labour  to  get  up 
a  magazine  or  a  paper  once  a  month,  or  even  quarterly,  and  we  could  not  attempt  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind  unless  we  were  to  appoint  somebody  to  do  the  work.  Now, 
if  this  Association  is  in  a  position  to  pay  a  gentleman  who  shall  devote  his  entire  time 
to  writing  matter  for  a  monthly  or  quarterly  magazine,  then  I  say  let  us  do  that.  But, 
I  do  not  think  we  are  able  to  pay  a  salary  sufficient  to  secure  the  right  man,  and, 
therefore,  1  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  continue  the  present  arrangement  endea- 
vouring to  get  more  forestry  matter  into  Rod  and  Gun.  As  it  is  at  present,  we  see 
an  article  one  month  and  there  is  none  the  next.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  endeavour 
to  get  some  interesting  articles  into  every  issue  of  the  paper.  I  think  we  cannot,  at 
the  present  time,  attempt  to  establish  an  organ  of  our  own. 

Professor  GOODWIN. — Would  it  be  possible  to  induce  the  proprietors  of  Rod  and 
Gun  to  modify  the  title  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  organ  of  the  Association.  Rod  and 
Gun  and  Forestry,  for  instance.  Some  such  title  would  indicate  the  interests  of  for- 
estry. That  might  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  The  difficulty  I  find  with  Rod  and 
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Gun  is  somewhat  the  same  difficulty  that  has  been  suggested  here,  that  is  that  it  is 
more  rod  ami  gun  than  the  forest.  If  the  title  were  modified,  and  if  the  part  devoted 
to  fur.-j.tric  i:  ran  jjivrn.  a>  ha-  Kvn  suggested,  a  distinct  heading,  and  if  the 

readers  could  always  count  upon  having  something  interesting  under  that  heading,  I 
think  the  present  arraim< nicnt  would  work  out  very  well. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  think  we  should  endeavour  to  get  along  for  the  present  year.  We 
may  stand  better  another  year,  but  for  the  present  I  think  we  should  go  on  just  as  we 
are. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL. — Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  travelling  over  the  same  old  ground  in  the 
matters  we  are  bringing  up  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  with  Rod  and  Gun, 
It  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  a  special  department  of  that  publication  devoted 
to  forestry  and  the  interests  of  the  Association,  for  which  we  were  to  pay  them  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  a  year  for  each  member.  That  arrangement  existed  for  a  short  time, 
and  thru,  without  consulting  us,  the  articles  were  all  mixed  up  in  the  paper  without 
regard  to  the  special  department.  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  drawing 
attention  to  the  violation  of  the  agreement,  but  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  first  arrangement.  As  I  could  not  make  any  other  agreement,  I  insisted  that  there 
should  be  some  way  of  bringing  the  Forestry  Association  prominently  to  the  front  in 
the  magazine,  and  the  arrangement  made  then  was  that  all  articles  on  forestry  should 
be  credited  to  the  Association  specially,  and  that  they  should  give  us  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement of  the  Association  in  each  paper.  That  we  are  getting.  In  regard  to  the 
change  of  title  of  the  paper,  we  spoke  of  that  too,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  Bod  and 
(Jun  in  Canada  was  the  title  under  which  the  paper  had  been  established  and 
which  proved  most  attractive  to  those  it  wished  to  reach,  and  that  no  change  could 
be  made.  In  fact,  I  have  tried  all  the  points  mentioned  this  morning,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  work  them  out.  In  regard  to  a  publication  of  our  own,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
increase  the  membership  and  place  ourselves  in  a  better  financial  position.  Then  we 
might  possibly  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  proposition.  Publishing  a  paper  in 
connection  with  forestry  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  work  for  some  person,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  like  to  undertake  it,  whether  asked  to  or  not.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able,  with  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  have  endeavoured  to  edit  the 
matter  for  Rod  and  Qun,  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  forestry  branch,  nor  can  I 
devote  my  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Association.  I  have  to  do  it  largely  in 
addition  to  and  outside  of  other  official  duties,  and  acting  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  editor,  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  very  much  time  to  the  different  duties.  It  is 
not  easy,  at  the  present  time,  to  get  articles  on  forestry.  I  have  communicated  with 
different  persons  and  tried  to  get  such  articles,  and  find  it  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  do.  It  means,  generally,  that  I  have  to  write  as  many  letters  and  do  as  much 
work  as  if  I  had  written  the  articles  myself,  and  in  some  cases,  I  have  not  got  them  at 
all.  It  would  not  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  conduct  a  paper  of  that  kind,  and  I  hardly 
think  the  Association  is  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  do  it.  Increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Association;  get  it  in  a  stronger  financial  position,  and  then  we  will  be 
able  to  do  something. 

FATHER  BURKE. — Can  you  tell  us  the  circulation  of  Rod  and  Gun  ? 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL. — The  circulation  is  about  5,000.     I  think  the  subscription  circula- 
tion would  be  probably  between  1,500  and  2,000. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — What  about  getting  additional  matter  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL. — Well,  that  is  largely  a  question  of  supply.     The  demand  is  there 
all  right,  but  the  supply  is  not  there  to  meet  it. 

FATHER  BURKE. — If  you  have  no  time  to  do  that,  you  cannot  get  time  for  it,  and. 
probably  cannot  get  the  money  from  the  Department  to  help  you. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL. — Not  just  at  present. 

Mr.  MACOUN. — Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  consider  some  of  OUT  duties.  One  of  our 
duties  is  to  spend  the  money  we  get.  I  think  in  an  organization  of  this  kind  there  is 
every  excuse  for  living  up  to  the  last  dollar,  and,  if  necessary,  going  into  debt  in  order 
that  it  may  ask  for  more  money.  If  ever  an  organization  had  an  excuse  for  doing 
this,  I  think  this  is  the  one  organization.  We  find  that  our  subscriptions  from  mem- 
bership— which  we  hope  to  largely  increase  during  the  year — is  ample  to  run  our 
affairs.  Now,  with  what  face  can  we  go  to  any  Government,  either  Provincial  or 
Dominion,  and  ask  them  for  money  ?  If  we  spend  our  money,  and  then  go  to  the 
representatives  of  either  the  Dominion  or  Provincial  Government  and  say,  '  During 
the  year  we  have  had  a  thousand  dollars ;  this  is  what  we  have  done  with  it.  In  order 
to  continue  that  work  and  enlarge  on  it  in  certain  directions ' — which  you  could  point 
out — '  we  need  more  money.'  In  that  way  I  think  we  would  not  only  get  the  grant 
which  we  have  received,  but  would  get  larger  grants  from  -those  who  give  us  nothing. 
If  you  went  to  the  governments  of  Quebec,  British  Columbia,  Ontario  or  any  of  the 
provincial  governments,  and  I  were  in  authority,  I  would  ask,  '  What  did  you  do  with 
the  money  \ve  gave  you  last  year  ?'  Pile  up  a  balance  of  $900  I  Now,  I  am  not  say- 
ing whether  we  should  continue  with  Rod  and  Gun,  or  establish  a  paper  of  our  own. 
I  am  editor  of  a  publication  which  publishes  monthly,  of  20  or  30  pages,  and  costs 
$250  a  year.  Now,  we  have  $700  of  a  balance  no  matter  what  form  our  publication 
would  take.  Whether  we  increase  space  with  Rod  and  Gun,  or  publish  quarterly  or 
monthly,  $500  would  be  ample,  not  only  to  publish  as  much  matter  as  we  would  have, 
certainly  three  or  four  hundred  pages — 300  pages  at  least  and,  if  necessary,  pay  an 
(•<lit or.  Now  and  to-day  is  the  time  to  settle  what  we  are  to  do.  If  we  put  it  off  for 
another  year,  we  must  consider  definitely  that  we  have  lost  one  year  more.  Whether 
we  issue  bulletins,  as  Father  Burke  has  suggested,  or  get  more  matter  into  Rod  and 
Gun,  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  an  association  organized  for  the  purposes  that  this  is 
organized  for,  should  carry  over  from  year  to  year  a  balance;  the  little  sum  of  $300 
expended  in  the  necessary  running  expenses  of  an  organization  which  meets  once  a 
Mar.  Of  course,  we  have  our  annual  report,  which  shows  nothing  but  the  proceedings 
>f  rlie  Association  and  the  papers  read  before  it,  but  the  time  has  come  for  a  more 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge  than  we  could  possibly  get  »o\v  from  Government 
sources,  and  I  think  every  one  of  the  provinces  would  be  delighted  to  give  this  organi- 
zation a  large  sum,  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  we  could  go  to  the 
different  departments  and  show  each  what  has  been  done.  I  think  we  can  do  that,  but 
I  cannot  see  with  what  face  the  Association  can  do  this  now.  We  are  a  self-sustainintr 
organization,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  put  this  matter  off  for  another  year. 
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Mr.  I.IITI  K.  -'I'lu-  unly  object  in  putting  it  off  for  another  year  is  to  see  what  we 

•!n. 

Mr.  MM  "i  \.  We  have  all  had  untie.-  of  it.  and  I  il<>  not  see  why  \ve  cannot  settle 
the  matter  im\v.  Thr  *7<>n  l,:ilan<-e  is  a'nple  tn  publish  a  paper  of  our  own.  This 
e.nild  l«e  dniie  fur  sl.L'.'i  a  pa.ue.  Why  shuuld  we  wait  longer? 

Mr.  I.ITTI.K. —  I   think  the  position  taken  by  the  Association  is  the  right  one. 

Mr.  M\<<>i  \. One  of  the  troubles  we  have  is  a  very  important  one — the  difficulty 
of  getting  matter.  If  we  start  a  publication  of  any  kind,  or  enlarge  the  scope  of  Rod 
and  Gun  we  should  do  it  gradually.  We  can  do  it  nicely  for  $500  a  year.  That  is 
:miple  to  pay  for  not  only  all  the  printing,  but  also  an  editor — if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  editor — and  we  could  not  have  a  better  one  than  our  secretary,  Mr.  Campbell.  Why 
should  we  wait  if  we  have  $500  '.  We  would  have  the  same  difficulty  at  any  time  in 
getting  matter.  If  we  start  a  publication  of  our  own,  or  ask  Rod  and  Gun  to  give 
us  Id  or  12  pages  a  month —  I  do  not  care  what  form  it  takes — we  have  something  to 
grow  on,  and  it  would  give  us  a  good  leverage.  The  articles  going  into  Rod  and  Gun 
are  not  reaching  the  people  interested  in  forestry,  unless  they  are  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Who  subscribes  for  Rod  and  Gun  for  forestry  articles  ?  I  dare  say  no  one 
person  other  than  the  members  who  want  to  know  something  about  forestry,  and  what 
is  being  done  about  forestry  in  Canada,  would  subscribe  for  Rod  and  Gun  for  that 
purpose. 

Captain  SMITH. — It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Association  wishes  to  do  is  to  reach 
people  who  have  never  heard  of  the  work  of  forestry.  The  means  of  reaching  these 
people  you  will  find  in  the  ordinary  newspaper  press  of  the  country.  You  should  have 
some  means  of  preparing  this  matter  for  the  newspapers.  This  is  a  public  matter,  not 
a  personal  affair  at  all,  and  I  think  you  could  very  well  go  to  the  Government  and  ask 
them  to  appoint  a  special  officer  in  connection  with  one  of  their  departments  to  prepare 
this  matter  for  you  under  your  direction,  and  have  it  sent  broadcast  to  the 
press  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  that  you  could  issue  bulletins  and  send  them  to 
the  farmers.  The  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reach  25,000  of 
the  best  farmers  in  Ontario,  and  are  read  by  these  men.  In  addition  to  that  I  think 
you  should  have  somebody  go  on  the  staff  of  Farmers'  Institute  lecturers  to  preach 
this  gospel  all  over  Ontario. 

FATHER  BCRKE. — Do  not  confine  yourself  to  Ontario,  for  gracious  sakes. 

Captain  SMITH. — I  am  speaking  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  because  you  have 
the  means  to  do  that  work  all  over  the  country.  I  was  speaking  to  the  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  yesterday,  and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment nf  that  kind.  The  institute  has  done  wonderful  work  in  these  days.  It  has 
changed  the  whole  fact-  of  the  country.  You  can  bring  the  matter  before  the  farmers 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  STKWAUT.— I  think  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  matters  that  will 
come  before  thU  meeting.  It  is  one  that  has  been  considered  at  different  times  and 
referred  to  committ-es  and  referred  back  to  the  general  meeting,  and  we  have  now 
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the  opinion  of  a  number — not  by  any  means  the  majority  of  the  members — some  sixty 
or  seventy,  out  of  four  or  five  hundred,  that  have  expressed  an  opinion.  Now,  we  must 
consider  in  the  first  place  that  this  is  a  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  It  does  not 
belong  to  any  one  province.  When  forming  this  Association  a  few  years  ago,  the 
founders  took  that  view  in  the  first  place,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  success- 
ful provincial  forestry  association,  and  we  formed  one  for  the  whole  Dominion,  and 
having  officers  in  every  part  thereof.  Now,  if  it  were  either  Ontario,  or  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  or  the  North-west  Territories,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  have  an 
organ.  The  North-west  Territories  and  Manitoba  would  say  to  publish  in  an  agricul- 
tural paper.  The  lumbermen  would  probably  prefer  to  have  the  Canadian  Lum- 
berman. The  scientific  men  would  probably  prefer  to  have  some  of  the  scientific 
journals.  You,  therefore,  see  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  different  classes, 
and  we  have  to  arrive  at  a  medium  that  will  please  the  great  majority  of  our 
people.  Now,  with  reference  to  bulletins  being  sent  out,  which  the  last  speaker  re- 
ferred to.  We  are  sending  out  bulletins  ;  the  Ontario  Government  are  sending  out 
bulletins  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Southworth  is  sending  out 
matter  regarding  forestry  all  the  time.  But  this  is  an  organ  of  the  Association,  to  give 
the  views  of  the  Association  and  educate  the  people  along  forestry  lines.  We  started 
with  Bod  and  Gun  a  few  years  ago.  They  gave  us  a  portion  of  their  paper  and 
afterwards  changed  the  arrangement  and  dispose  of  our  matter  anywhere  throughout 
the  publication.  There  is  a  little  of  something  every  month,  and  if  we  are  to  continue 
with  Rod  and  Gun  they  must  give  us  a  number  of  pages  devoted  wholly  to  that 
object.  That  which  we  have  is  lost  at  present  in  it.  If  we  can  afford  it  I  think  we 
should  have  at  least  a  quarterly  publication  of  our  own.  My  reason  for  that  is  this  : 
We  would  receive  more  attention  from  the  press  if  we  had  a  distinctive  paper  of  our 
own.  One  of  the  objections  to  having  an  organ  of  our  own  was  that  we  would  not  get 
readers  outside  of  our  own  organization,  but  if  we  had  an  organ  of  our  own  devoted 
entirely  to  forestry,  I  tnink  you  would  find  the  press  of  the  country  would  take  that  up 
and  in  that  way  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  the  work  we  are  doing  will  receive 
greater  notice  than  in  any  other  organ.  Now,  I  know  Mr.  Campbell  has  had  a  very 
onerous  task  indeed  in  preparing  the  matter  for  Rod  and  Gun.  It  does  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  I  am  not  perhaps  well  enough  versed  in  those  matters  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  but  it  does  strike  me  that  there  would  not  be  more  work  in  preparing  a  quar- 
terly than  there  would  be  in  doing  what  he  does  at  present  for  Rod  and  Gun.  The 
question  then  is,  would  a  quarterly  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  could  not,  at  present,  publish  a  monthly.  Now,  there  is  just  one  other 
subject  for  our  notice.  There  is  in  the  United  States  a  paper,  formerly  the  forestry 
organ,  now  forestry  and  irrigation.  It  is  a  question  whether  irrigation  is  of  suffi- 
cient general  interest  in  Canada  to  warrant  our  joining  with  them  in  the  publication 
of  such  a  paper.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  irrigation  in  Canada  is  not  at  present  a  matter  of  general  interest.  The  lumber- 
men have  an  excellent  medium  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  just  a 
question  whether  an  arrangement  with  the  Canadian  Lumberman  would  not  be 
bettert  than  Rod  and  Gun.  It  would  not  be  one  which  would  commend  itself  to  the 
farmers,  and  people  planting  trees  on  the  farm  would  not  care  for  the  Lumberman 
at  all.  So  you  see  the  difficulty  in  getting  any  one  organ  devoted  to  any  particular 
2} 
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purpose  that  would  be  received  by  every  part  of  the  country.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
if  we  are  to  continue  we  must  have  a  distinct  portion  of  Rod  and  Gun  set  aside  and 
:  as  a  forestry  department.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  favour  a 
quarterly,  but  it  is  for  the  Association  to  decide  it,  or  refer  it  to  a  committee  to  act. 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  Father  Burke,  that  the  rest  of  this  report  might  be  left 
to  a  committee  on  resolutions.  I  have  a  committee  named  here,  which  I  will  move 
later,  and  Father  Burke  is  among  them.  They  can  take  up  the  report  and  report 
back  again  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  think  Mr.  Stewart  is  right,  and  that  we  should  have  a  committee 
appointed.  If  you  have  means  enough  to  print  a  quarterly,  do  it.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  name  '  Forestry '  going  around.  Heretofore,  people  have  seemed  to  think  the  idea 
of  growing  forests  visionary. 

FATHER  BURKE. — Mr.  Secretary,  when  does  your  contract  with  Rod  and  Gun  end  ? 

Mr.  SOITHWORTH. — Mr.  President,  if  I  am  in  order  I  would  move  that  the  present 
arrangement  with  Rod  and  Gun  be  terminated,  and  that  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Association  at  this  session  as  to  the 
method  to  be  adopted  in  the  matter  of  a  publication  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Association,  the  committee  to  report  to-morrow  morning  at  the  morning  session,  or  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  STEWART. — The  way  I  understand  Mr.  Southworth's  motion  is  that  the  present 
arrangement  with  Rod  and  Gun  be  terminated.  If  we  carry  that,  that  ends  the  present 
arrangement  with  Rod  and  Gun. 

Mr.  SOUTHWORTH. — Yes,  that  the  present  arrangement  be  broken. 

Mr.  JOLY  DE  LOTBIXIERE — This  motion  will  practically  terminate  all  our  arrange- 
ments with  Rod  and  Gun.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  leave  to  the 
••"iiunittee  the  advisability  of  terminating  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  SOUTHWORTH.— Terminate  them  if  you  wish.  I  am  anxious  to  get  some- 
thing done. 

FATHER  BURKE. — I  second  that  motion  for  a  committee. 

Mr.  STEWART.— I  want  to  know  what  Mr.  Southworth  means  by  the  motion.  Does 
he  mean  that  this  committee  would  not  be  allowed  to  deal  with  Rod  and  Gun  at  all  ? 

-Mr.  SOUTHWORTH. — It  means  that  the  present  arrangement  is  unsatisfactory  and 
ought  to  be  terminated.  If  we  like  to  renew  it  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  JOLY  DE  LOTBIXIERE.— I  withdraw  my  opposition.  I  understand  Mr.  South- 
worth's  position. 

I  h.-  CHAIRMAN-.— Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  that  this  motion  of  Mr. 
Southworth's  be  carried  '. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  then  named  Messrs.  Southworth,  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  Rev. 
Father  Burke,  ivLr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Macoun,  as  the  committee  to  deal  with  the 
publication  question. 

Mr.  STEWART. — Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  move  that  Mr.  Aubrey  White,  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  Bertram,  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Rev.  Father 
Burke,  and  myself,  be  a  committee  on  resolutions,  to  report  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  second  that  motion. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


OUR  NATIVE  FOREST  TREES  AND  THEIR  USE  IN  ORNAMENTAL 

PLANTING. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Todd,  landscape  architect,  Montreal,  contributed  the  first  paper  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  on  the  above  topic. 

When  Mr.  Campbell  first  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  use  of  our 
native  forest  trees  in  connection  with  the  planting  of  parks  and  private  grounds,  I 
was  a  little  undecided  how  to  treat  the  subject,  for  the  reason  that  the  planting  of 
trees  for  ornamental  effect  is  rather  different  from  the  planting  of  trees  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  for  wind  breaks  and  that  sort  of  planting,  as  is  so  largely  carried 
on  in  the  west.  However,  I  think  we  all  realize  the  importance  of  planting  trees  in 
our  cities  and  in  our  towns,  along  the  streets  and  in  the  parks,  which  so  many  of  our 
towns  and  cities  have  recently  acquired.  The  use  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  has  not 
been  given  the  prominence  that  it  should  have  received  in  the  past.  There  has  been 
a  general  impression  that  trees  which  come  from  foreign  countries,  and  which  possibly 
cost  a  little  more,  are  more  suited  to  planting  out.  But  I  think  as  a  rule  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  urge  the  use  of  the  native  trees  of  Canada 
in  the  ornamental  planting  of  our  large  parks. 

The  general  effect  and  character  of  the  park  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  a  con- 
tinual striving  after  striking  details.  Instead  of  considering  broad  effects  and  ex- 
tended landscape  views  and  dealing  with  broad  masses  of  woods,  with  meadows  and 
groups  of  trees  placed  so  that  their  form  and  shadow  produce  a  pleasant  landscape, 
our  parks  are  too  often  turned  into  a  museum  for  different  kinds  of  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs.  Parks  generally  have  a  character  of  their  own,  some  special  feature,  which, 
if  properly  treated,  may  be  accentuated  and  give  us  a  park  which  will  express  its 
dignity  and  character  in  such  a  manner  that  we  will  feel  at  once  that  here  is  a  park, 
not  simply  a  repetition,  but  which  was  designed  to  suit  its  peculiar  location.  Whether 
the  special  character  of  the  park  is  due  to  some  magnificent  wood  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  extended  views  and  broken  topography,  the  future  character  of  the  park  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  treatment  which  the  existing  woods  receive  and  upon  the  trees 
which  are  planted  from  time  to  time  to  form  new  woods  and  replace  the  old  and  de- 
caying ones.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  associating  certain  trees  with  particular  scenes 
that  when  we  find  them  under  different  conditions,  or  with  different  surroundings 
which  do  not  seem  appropriate,  they  do  not  give  us  the  same  degree  of  pleasure.  The 
American  elm,  one  of  the  grandest  of  our  native  trees,  is  almost  always  associated 
with  pastoral  scenes,  standing  singly  or  in  stately  groups  in  a  meadow  or  overarch- 
ing some  farm  house.  To  plant  these  elms  as  a  forest,  or  on  a  steep  and  rocky  hill- 
side, Will  be  to  destroy  their  beauty  and  mar  the  whole  character  of  the  park. 

The  oak  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  park  planting:  the  red,  the  scarlet  and  the 
pin  oak  being  the  best.  The  white  oak  is  slow  of  growth  and  difficult  to  transplant. 
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Th,  nuu.lr,    tlu-  beech,  th,-  American  lindon,  ami  tin-  l.lac-k  walnut  an-  all  beautiful  in 

char  ,,,,,.     The  whit,-  willow  is  an  artistic  tree  along  water  courses.     Con- 

ifer,  -hould  !>«•  used  only  in   masses.     Street  trees  should  be  able  to   stand 

1     The  «-lin.  tlu-  imuuV.  tin-  lin.l.-u  an.l  the  ..ak  arc  useful  for  this  purpose. 

The  CH  \IR\I\N.-W,  hiivi-  h«-ard  th<>  paper,  and  a  very  interesting  paper  it  is, 
one  wluYh  \\v  may  all  profit  by.  I  am  not  stnv  at  what  hour  we  should  adjourn,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  w,  may  have  to  adjourn  now.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees are  out  at  present  and  there  is  not  the  full  attendance  there  might  be  for 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  of  tree  planting  for  cities. 

Air.  TODD. — If  th<T<>  is  any  question  the  members  would  like  to  ask  me,  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

Professor  ROTH.— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Todd  what  he  has  found  to  be  the  best 
method  of  planting  out  oak  trees? 

Air.  TODD. — The  best  effects  are  usually  obtained  from  nursery  grown  trees,  which 
can  be  planted  up  to  20  feet,  when  carefully  done.  The  best  effect  is  usually  obtained 
from  eight  to  ten-foot  trees. 

The  morning  session  was  adjourned -at  12.30. 


THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

The  first  business  of  the  afternoon  session,  which  convened  at  2  o'clock,  was  the 
presentation,  by  Rev.  Father  Burke,  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
as  follows: — 

'  Resolved,  that  this  Association  express  its  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Vice- 
President  Laurie,  for  the  Saskatchewan  district,  and,  also,  that  of  Mr.  Rathbun, 
of  Deseronto,  an  ex-director  of  the  association,  whose  best  interests  they  have  at  all 
times  so  well  and  unselfishly  served;  and,  further, 

'  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  bfe  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  forwarded  to  the  sorrowing  relatives  of  our  late  lamented  associates.' 

Father  Burke  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  Mr.  Stewart  seconded. 
Resolution  adopted. 

PROPOSED   OFFICIAL   ORGAN. 

Father  Burke  also  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  having  in  hand  the 
matter  of  the  official  organ,  as  follows: — 

'  Resolved,  that  we  establish  an  official  organ  entirely  devoted  to  forestry  ;  and 
further 

'  Resolved,  that  the  executive  be  and  is  hereby  empowered  to  bring  this  about  as 
early  as  possible,  and  make  such  publication  as  practical  and  universal  as  circum- 
etanees  will  permit.' 

Father  Burke  moved  the  adoption,  and  Mr.  Stewart  seconded. 
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The  CHAIRMAN. — The  matter  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — One  of  the  questions  that  came  into  my  mind  while  thinking  of 
the  difficulties  that  exist  in  connection  with  a  publication  of  that  kind  was  this:  Of 
course  we  want  to  get  at  the  public  as  much  as  possible  and  if  you  adopt  that  resolu- 
tion— which  I  do  not  get  up  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to,  but  of  offering  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  Association — I  do  not  very  well  see  how  you  can  get  forestry  literature 
brought  together  without  hiring  an  editor.  You  would  require  to  have  an  editor  for 
the  publication.  Then  there  are  two  classes  of  people  the  Forestry  Association  would 
like  to  send  the  publication  to,  the  lumbermen  and  the  farmers.  Now  we  have  two 
organs  that,  if  we  could  get  the  information  in  good  shape,  would  be  very  glad  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  such  matter.  One  of  them  is  the  Canadian 
Lumberman,  and  the  other  is  the  Farmers'  Advocate.  And  they  would  reach  just  the 
class  of  readers  we  want  to  reach.  Now,  speaking  of  the  Canadian  Lumberman,  I 
want  to  say  that,  in  Ontario  especially — I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  in  Que- 
bec— but  in  Ontario  we  have  adopted  the  system  of  having  libraries  in  our  camps, 
and  we  want  to  send  a  good  class  of  publication  to  the  libraries.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, for  instance,  I  send  three  daily  papers  to  each  of  my  camps  during  every  winter. 
I  send  the  Canadian  Lumberman  to  the  foreman,  but  we  want  to  send  a  couple  of 
copies  anyway  to  each  camp.  In  that  way  they  would  reach  just  the  proper  class  of 
people.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  is  the  utter  carelessness  of  the  men 
themselves.  We  preach  to  them  about  it,  but  they  will  slash  down  the  young  trees 
in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  and  we  are  only  now  getting  them  educated  to  spare  them. 
A  publication  of  that  kind  would  be  of  very  gre,at  value  to  men  of  this  kind.  And 
then  the  farmers  have,  no  doubt,  great  need  to  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  plant- 
ing on  the  rough  spots  on  their  farms,  which  are  of  a  great  deal  more  value  for  the 
growth  of  forest  trees  than  they  are  for  cultivation.  If  you  had  a  series  of  articles 
on  forestry  in  those  papers  you  would  get  them  into  the  hands  of  j)eople  who  are 
really  in  need  of  education  in  that  way.  There  is  an  awakening  interest  among  the 
farmers  in  that  direction.  If  we  had  such  articles  in  these  papers — the  Canadian 
''Lumberman  and  an  agricultural  paper — I  think  they  would  do  much  good.  The  ar- 
ticles would  be  of  very  great  interest  and  would  be  published  in  the  daily  newspapers 
also,  as  these  papers  are  looking  for  just  such  interesting  articles  as  those.  While  I 
do  not  propose  to  make  any  motion  against  this,  if  it  could  be  recognized  by  the  com- 
mittee and  a  way  brought  about  whereby  special  publications  of  this  kind,  which 
really  reach  the  people,  could  be  utilized,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  step  forward. 

FATHER  BURKE. — I  might  say,  as  Chairman  of  that  committee,  that  we  considered 
every  phase  of  the  question  which  Mr.  Bertram  has  so  well  put-  before  this  Associa- 
tion, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have 
:an  official  organ.  And  this  committee  that  has  been  constituted  to  carry  out  our 
object  in  that  regard  would  develop  the  work  of  the  Association  on  broad  lines  by 
communicating  with  those  special  organs  which  Mr.  Bertram  speaks  of,  matter  from 
our  publication  and  then  getting  it  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  country;  and  that 
we  would,  as  years  went  by  and  circumstances  permitted,  so  extend  and  develop  the 
arrangements  for  publication  that  it  would  meet  all  requirements.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent we  thought  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  that  which  we  have  done,  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  recommended  that  resolution  in  the  terms  in  which  it  now  stands. 
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Mr.  STEWART.— Mr.  Bertram  has  referred  to  one  matter  that  I  would  just  like  to 
speak  of.  He  states,  for  instance,  that  if  we  could  have  the  forestry  articles  published 
•:•,-  Farmers'  Advocate  they  would  reach  the  agricultural  class,  and  in  the  Lumber- 
man it  would  reach  the  lumbering  class.  These  are  both  large  and  very  desirable  classes 
to  reach.  Now,  the  difficulty  in  trying  to  publish  in  the  Formers'  Advocate  is  this : 
it  is  only  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  in  this  country.  In  the  North-west  the  A  or'- 
wett  Farmer  has  a  very  large  circulation  and  if  you  singled  out  the  Farmers'  Advocate 
there  would,  no  doubt,  be  jealousy  and  a  very  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  action  of 
the  Association  in  choosing  one  particular  publication.  That  is  the  difficulty  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  the  whole  Dominion.  If  we  publish  in  any  one  publication  read  in 
one  province  alone,  it  is  read  in  that  province,  but  outside  of  that  members  would 
get  no  benefit  of  it.  It  might  be  sent  to  them,  of  course,  and  the  forestry  matter  would 
be  of  interest  to  them,  while  the  balance  would  not.  The  idea  is  to  have  one  publica- 
tion devoted  entirely  to  forestry,  and  we  would  certainly  be  able  to  publish  enough 
extra  numbers  to  distribute,  I  hope,  to  others  than  subscribers  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  with  certain  articles  marked,  especially  to  the  press  in  all  the  provinces.  If  Mr. 
Bertram  had  seen  the  difficulties  that  we  had  in  that  regard  he  would  say  that  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  take  up  any  one  paper.  I  would  be  delighted  to  take  the  Can- 
adian Lumberman  for  one  section.  It  is  an  excellent  medium  for  reaching  the  lum- 
bermen, but  I  cannot  see  how,  with  one  editor,  we  could  look  after  publishing  in 
different  papers. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — I  should  probably  have  elaborated  my  remarks  a  little  more;  I 
was  rather  hurried  about  it.  It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  to  confine  the  publica- 
tions to  Ontario,  or  Ontari6  papers.  The  same  thing  can  be  done  in  Manitoba  and 
the  North-west  and  the  Maritime  provinces.  They  would  be  very  glad  to  get  the 
articles,  and  might  pay  for  it,  for  that  matter.  Simply  being  acquainted  with  these 
two  papers  in  Ontario  I  instanced  them  as  being  the  two  papers  for  this  province. 
There  would  be  no  objection  whatever  to  taking  in  any  paper  in  the  North-west,  or 
other  provinces. 

Mr.  STEWART. — Do  you  think  it  practicable  for  us  to  undertake  arrangements 
•with  so  many  papers  ?  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  arrangements 
even  with  Rod  and  Gun.  Mr.  Campbell  is  circumscribed  with  Rod  and  Gun.  He  is 
not  the  editor,  and  if  they  object  to  setting  aside  certain  columns  for  our  use  he  can 
do  nothing.  They  also  take  the  liberty  of  saying  what  articles  they  shall  publish  and 
vhat  they  shall  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Is  there  any  further* discussion  on  this  important  subject?  I 
know  it  is  the  desire  of  most  of  us  to  reach  the  most  suitable  form  of  publication,  and 
if  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said,  I  wish  to  put  the  resolution.  Is  it  the  pleasure 
of  the  Association  that  this  resolution  be  adopted? 

Resolution  adopted. 

THE  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.— Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  not  laid  before 
the  meeting  this  morning  in  any  formal  way.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  just  read 
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the  report,  and  it  can  be  referred  to  the  auditors  by  the  meeting.  It  will  only  take  a 
moment.  This  report,  I  may  say,  is  for  the  calendar  year  1903.  Our  financial  year 
ends  with  the  calendar  year. 

(Mr.  Campbell  reads  report.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL. — I  may  say  that  the  amount  now  standing  at  the  credit  of  the 
Association,  after  adding  the  grant  of  $200  from  the  Quebec  Government,  which  was 
handed  me  this  morning,  is  $744.44.  Will  somebody  move  that  the  report  be  referred 
to  the  auditors,  and  name  the  auditors  ? 

Mr.  GILLIES. — I  move  that  the  report  be  referred  to  the  auditors. 
Mr.  CAMPBELL. — That  would  mean  the  same  auditors  as  last  year. 
Mr.  JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERE  seconded. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Well,  I  suppose  that  is  all  right.  I  have  now  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Ross  to  read  Dr.  Unwin's  paper  on  Forest  Reproduction  in  Germany. 

Mr.  STEWART. — I  might  say  that  Dr.  Unwin  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  of  Tharandt,  Germany,  and  came  out  and  joined  the  Forestry  department 
of  the  Dominion  about  a  year  ago.  He  agreed  to  read  this  paper,  but  within  the  last 
month  he  has  received  an  appointment  under  the  Imperial  Government  in  Nigeria, 
which  was  so  tempting  an  offer  that,  though  I  was  very  anxious  for  him  to  remain 
with  us,  I  could  not  help  advising  him  to  accept  the  other  position.  Therefore  his 
paper  will  be  read  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Forestry  for  the  Dominion, 
Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  Ross. — Dr.  Unwin  was  several  years  in  Germany,  where  he  took  up  the  study 
of  forestry,  and  he  had  special  advantages  for  observing  the  methods  of  management 
and  reproduction  in  practice  in  that  country. 


FOREST  REPRODUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 

A.  Harold  Unwin,  D.  Oec.  Publ.  Munich,  Dominion  Forestry  Branch. 

In  being  asked  by  the  secretory  to  give  an  address  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  condensing 
the  subject  matter,  which  is  necessarily  very  comprehensive. 

To  begin  with,  the  forests  of  Germany,  which  occupy  25  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  land  (Sweden  has  48  per  cent  and  Finland  62  per  cent),  are  composed  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  same  genera  as  our  own,  only  represented,  by  different  individual 
species.  The  chief  of  these  are  spruce  (Picea  excelsa),  the  Scotch  pine  (Pinus  syl- 
vestris),  the  fir  (Abies  pectinata)  like  our  balsam  but  growing  much  larger  (up  to  150 
feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  diameter),  the  larch,  or  tamarack  as  it  isttermed  here. 
Then  of  the  wood-leaved  trees,  the  beech  (Fagus  sylvatica),  the  oak  (Quercus  pedun- 
culata  and  sessiliflora) ,  corresponding  to  white  and  burr  oak  here  (Quercus  alba  and 
macrocarpa),  great  maple  and  Norway  maple  (Acer  pseudo-platanus  and  platanoides) 
corresponding  to  the  hard  maple  and  soft  maple  here,  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)  like 
white  ash  (Fraxinus  americana),  elm  (Ulmus  montana)  like  white  elm  (Ulmus 
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direr  hirch  (BHnla  alba)  corresponding  to  white  birch  (Betula  papyri- 
OIK-  imp.>rtaii-  •  .-eially  he-re,  which  has  not  an  exact    counterpart    in 

Kurope.  i.x  the  yellow  Kirch  (lii'luln  lutea). 

*0l  -     is  pine  oc.-npies  41  per  cent  of  the  total  forest  area,  the  Nor- 

_'';.  per   cent,  the    larch  0'3   per    cent,  making  a  total  of  66  per  cent  of 

:,,!  n  totiil  of  :;:;•;;  per  cent  of  broad-leaved  trees. 

Of  this  latter  the  heeoh  with  14'ti  JUT  cent  comprises  the  greatest  proportion,  oak 
forming  only  3*6  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Originally  the  composition  was  somewhat  different,  the  pine  and  beech  and  other 
hardwoods  occupying  a  greater  and  the  spruce  a  comparatively  smaller  area.  Although 
the  original  growth  determined  to  a  great  extent  the  system  of  forest  exploitation 
and  reproduction,  this  was  modified  by  a  very  creditable  far-sighted  commercial 
policy  of  selecting  those  trees  for  special  care  and  reproduction,  the  price  of  whose 
timber  was  rising  most  in  value. 

An  early  indication  of  this  was  shown,  as  the  following  table  will  illustrate. 
*Per  centual  rise  in  price  (large  timber),  (1875=100). 

Following  is  a  table  giving  the  rise  in  prices  from  1745  to  1890.  Values  are  cal- 
culated both  ways  from  1875  ;  in  this  year  values  are  considered  as  100. 


1745. 

1761. 

1797. 

1867. 

1875. 

1882. 

1890. 

Beech,  maple  and  oak  

14-67 

26'67 

36  00 

64-00 

100-00 

id)  -oo 

120-00 

Birch  .  .  .  :  

100-00 

100-00 

116-67 

Spruce  

7'14 

31-43 

48'56 

68-57 

100-00 

100  00 

135-71 

That  is  to  say,  in  1745  beech  was  double  the  value  of  spruce.  Forty  years  later 
that  was  almost  reversed.  Then  the  two  rose  in  value  in  similar  proportion,  but  the 
spruce  being  the  quicker  growing  tree  was  planted  more  extensively.  In  1867  they 
both  rise  but  the  spruce  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  price  quicker.  Then  in  1875 
they  are  equal,  and  finally  in  1882  and  1890  and  at  the  present  time  the  price  of 
spruce  at  $28  per  thousand  in  the  wood  and  beech  $18  clearly  shows  the  difference. 
Beside  that,  as  soon  as  public  men  realized  this,  and  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  then 
ha  If -foresters  and  half-huntsmen  of  the  nobles,  rational,  conservative  commercial 
forestry  was  inaugurated. 

Previous  to  that,  that  is  in  the  18th  century,  cutting  had  been  quite  haphazard. 
Definite  plans  were  now  made  showing  exactly  what  could  be  cut  on  certain  areas  per- 
manently without  endangering  the  existence  of  the  forest.  Diameter  limits  were  at 
tir-t  used,  or  rather  trees  of  a  certain  size. 

Now,  this  manner  of  using  the  virgin  forest  or  growing  timber  u-ees  is  not  only 
Herman  but  is  also  germane  to  all  countries  where  forestry  is  practised.  It  is  in  fact 
the  essence  of  forestry,  as  with  a  moderate  climate  such  as  ours  a  forest  will  reproduce 
itself,  and  better  still  and  more  quickly  if  slightly  assisted  with  the  help  of  a  few  seed 
trees  left  on  each  acre. 

This  principle  of  cutting  a  forest  with  regard  to  getting  a  regular  and  annual 
yield  has  been  kept  up  from  the  start,  both  where  planting  had  to  be  done  to  restock 
the  cut  areas  and  also  where  the  forest  could  be  left  unassisted  to  re-seed  itself. 

And  it  is  to  this  that  the  splendid  financial  results  are  due  which  each  state  in 
that  country  now  shows. 

Calling  the  growing  trees  in  a  forest  the  forest  capital  what  they  took  and  take 
was  and  is  only  the  interest  or  what  actually  grows  each  year  in  wood,  and  with  in- 

•  Percentages    taken    from    lectures    in    Europe. 
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creased  care  and  better  management  that  capital  has  been  increased  from  26,040  feet 
b.  m.  to  31,800  feet  b.  m.  per  acre,  and  the  interest  taken  greater  still  in  proportion 
as  timber  prices  have  risen.  At  the  present  time  spruce  pays  at  about  4  per  cent  on 
the  capital  represented  when  grown  pure  under  a  rotation  of  90  years.  This  is  on 
medium  mountain  soil  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  Fifty  years  ago  these  forests  were 
just  being  used  to  their  fullest  capacity  ;  before  that  they  had  scarcely  been  touched, 
as  being  inaccessible. 

As  is  natural,  the  forests  of  (Germany  are  situated,  at  least  in  the  largest  com- 
pact areas,  in  the  mountains  of  that  country,  where  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
under  forest.  Besides  this  the  largest  areas  are  the  sandy  heaths  in  Hanover  and  East 
and  West  Prussia,  so  that  really  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  forests  are  growing  on 
good  agricultural  land.  These  for  the  most  part  are  situated  in  river  valleys  where 
the  land  is  subject  to  floods.  A  gradual  process  is,  however,  taking  place  whereby 
the  Prussian  state  especially  is  buying  up  poor,  sandy  land  which  is  going  »out  of 
cultivation  and  planting  it  with  pine.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  tracts  of  really 
good  land  have  been  sold  and  denuded  of  trees.  During  the  last  twenty  years  $500,000 
has  been  spent  annually  for  this  purpose  and  enormous  areas  productively  stocked 
with  Scots  pine. 

Turning  to  the  reproduction  of  the  tree  which  interests  us  most,  white  pine 
(Pinus  strobus).  This  though  at  present  growing  only  on  small  areas,  in  the  aggregate 
about  5,000  acres  in  Germany,  shows  that  it  can  be  profitably  grown  or  reproduced 
either  by  self-sown  seeds  or  planting  with  three  year  old  trees.  In  the  former  method 
the  old  and  original  crop  is  gradually  removed,  leaving  spaces  sometimes  as  much  as 
half  an  acre  between  the  trees  where  the  young  trees  come  up  in  large  quantities. 
When  the  area  is  seemingly  well  stocked  more  of  the  old  trees  are  taken,  still  leaving 
a  few  so  as  to  ensure  all  spaces  being  filled  in. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  from  the  first  cutting  of  the  old  stand  to  the 
complete  clearance  of  the  same  and  restocking  of  the  area  by  self-sowing  seed,  it  takes 
seven  to  ten  years.  • 

This  being  done  without  any  cost  for  seed  or  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  old 
stand  is  of  a  dense  nature  and  so  the  forest  soil  is  covered  with  needles  and  twigs 
which  rapidly  decay  when  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  agencies.  This  leaves  the  soil 
in  a  receptive  condition  for  the  seed.  Most  of  the  branches  and  tops  of  the  trees  cut 
down  are  either  used  as  faggot  wood  or  burnt. 

The  spruce,  the  next  most  important  tree  to  us,  is  largely  reproduced  by  planting, 
or  about  90  per  cent  of  all  areas.  Only  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  and  a  few  other  local- 
ities is  it  left  to  reseed  itself.  This  is  done  by  cutting  the  forest  by  strips  up  the 
mountain  side,  moving  in  opposite  direction  to  the  prevalent  wind.  When  a  strip 
is  first  cut  it  is  three-quarters  to  a  tree's  length  in  width.  This  gradually  widens  as 
the  first  area  becomes  reseeded.  Finally  the  first  reseeded  area  has  become  old  enough 
to  cut  again.  A  rotation  of  85  to  90  years  is  adopted  and  yields  timber  of  16  to  18 
inches  square  on  medium  soil.  This  size  pays  best,  as  if  left  to  get  larger  the  increase 
in  price  does  not  more  than  pay  for  the  interest  on  the  money  represented  by  the  orig- 
inal trees. 

The  Scots  pine,  another  very  important  tree,  and  its  counterpart,  the  Norway 
or  red  pine  here,  is  one  which  must  have  a  good  future.  This  is  usually  planted  as 
one  or  two  years  old  untransplanted  seedlings.  In  a  few  districts  natural  seeding 
takes  place  when  the  old  crop  can  be  removed  in  three  successive  cuts  with  two  years 
between  each  ;the  first  being  made  previous  to  a  seed  year,  the  second  after  a  good  seed 
vciir,  and  the  third  about  two  years  after  the  young  seedlings  have  got  started.  Even 
then  a  few  trees  are  left  to  stand  over  to  reseed  blank  spaces  until  the  end  of  the  rota- 
tion, and  produce  very  large  timber. 

Two  very  important  trees,  the  beech  and  silver  fir  (balsam),  do  not  interest  us  so 
much  here  but  afford  good  examples  in  methods  of  reproduction  suitable  for  th^  trcnt- 
ment  of  hemlock  and  Douglas  fir  and  perhaps  the  hard  maple. 
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Mk,  Mil  and  maple,  also  tamarack,  are  of  minor  importance,  and  hence  can 

be  left  out  of  the  discussion  at  present.     A  good  number  of  Canadian  trees  have  been 

Mv  introduced  into  Germany,  notably  the  Douglas  fir,  which  has  proved  the 

and    the   locust   which    yields    admirable    pit    timber  and  has 

proved  a  profitable  tree  to  grow.     Others,  such  as  cedar  and  yellow  birch,  have  not  been 
fullv  tested.     Altogether  planting   experiments   with    56   species  are  under  way. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  the  forest  in  Germany  thoroughly  i 
planted  or  reseeded  when  cut.  but  also  new  species  are  being  added  to  make  i 
Btantly  more  useful  and  valuable  to  the  community. 

The  CHAIRMAN.— It  has  been  suggested  that,  instead  of  taking  these  three  papers 
up  together.  Mr.  Bertram  might  follow  now  and  the  discussion  of  both  papers  be 
taken  up  before  Professor  Loudon  reads  his  paper.  Taking  that  suggestion  I  would 
call  upon  Mr.  Bertram,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Association,  as  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  BERTRAM  was  loudly  applauded  on  rising.  He  said  :  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  the  paper  which  I  propose  to  read  before  the  Association  this  afternoon 
is  on  some  phases  of  Forest  Management  in  Ontario.  About  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  this  paper  as  I  did  not  at  that  time  expect  to  be  present  here  to-day  but 
to  be  out  of  the  city  for  some  time,  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  during  this  time 
this  paper  has  had  the  singular  felicity  of  having  had  some  of  its  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  provincial  authorities— a  rather  odd  circumstance.  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  compliment  the  writer  of  the  paper  or  the  provincial  authorities. 

A  member— Why  not  both  ?     (Laughter). 

Mr.  BERTRAM.— The  department  of  forestry  and  the  department  of  agriculture 
have  each  adopted  one  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  paper,  and  which  I  was 
very  glad  to  see,  you  may  be  sure.  Now,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  simple  question 
of  what  should  be  done,  without  touching  on  any  scientific  significance.  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  question  of  practical  forestry. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT  IN  ONTARIO. 

(President  Collins  Inlet  Lumber  Co., 
IM»  [Chairman  of  the  Dominion  Transportation  Commission. 

The  most  important  feature  within  recent  years  of  forest  management  in  Ontario 
has  been  the  setting  apart  of  certain  areas  of  suitable  territory  as  '  Forest  Reserves.7 

The  first,  though  not  spoken  of  strictly  as  a  forest  reserve,  was  created  in  1893 
as  the  Algonquin  Park  with  an  area  of  1,109,383  acres,  situated  on  the  height  of  land 
between  the  Ottawa  River  and  its  tributaries  and  the  Georgian  Bay  waters.  Then 
followed,  under  the  Forest  Reserve  Act  in  1899,  the  Eastern  Forest  Reserve,  being 
part  of  townships  north  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  containing  about  80,000  acres  of  land 
that  had  been  lumbered  over  and  was  afterwards  burned,  but  now  carrying  a  heavy 
crop  of  young  pine.  In  1900  by  Order  in  Council  the  Sibley  Reserve  was  set  apart, 
being  a  portion  of  the  township  of  Sibley  and  including  Thunder  Cape,  45,000  acres, 
more  or  less.  On  January  11,  1901,  there  was  created  the  Temagami  Reserve,  com- 
prising 1,408,000  acres,  within  which  is  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name.  Most 
of  the  territory  in  this  reserve  is  still  covered  with  virgin  pine  and  is  of  great  value. 
An  extension  to  this  reserve  west  and  north  was  made  on  December  16,  1903,  adding 
2,368,000  acres,  so  that  now  the  area  of  the  Temagami  Reserve  is  3,776,000  acres.  The 
total  area  so  set  apart  in  the  province  of  Ontario  being  5,010,383  acres. 
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Nothing  but  words  of  commendation  can  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  wise  and  far- 
sighted  policy  of  the  Ontario  government  in  having  inaugurated  this  policy,  and  it 
should  be  followed  up  by  a  still  greater  extension  of  the  system,  as  fast  as  exact  infor- 
mation is  acquired  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

There  is  still  a  very  large  area  of  country  extending  to  the  west  and  north  from 
the  last-named  reserve,  along  both  sides  of  the  watershed  between  the  Georgian  Bay 
and  James  Bay  waters,  quite  unfit,  in  a  general  way,  for  grain  growing,  but  well  suited 
for  the  growth  of  conifers,  by  which  it  is  at  present  largely  covered.  The  land  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Provincial  Government  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  under 
license.  Within  the  area  stands  a  large  proportion  of  the  white  and  red  pine  not  yet 
sold,  and  how  to  deal  with  this  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  mighty  forest  in  Ontario, 
is  the  pressing  question.  It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  offer  any  argument  before 
the  Dominion  Forestry  Association  about  the  value  of  white  pine,  or  the  necessity 
of  strictly  caring  for  its  future  growth  in  all  localities  where  it  at  present  exists  ; 
the  extension  therefore  of  the  present  reserves  to  cover  the  pine-bearing  territory  north 
and  south  of  the  watershed  is  self-evident.  The  height  of  land  runs  in  an  uneven  line 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Montreal  River  to  the  source  of  the 
Mississaga  River,  which  flows  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  within  this  area,  north  and 
south  of  the  line,  is  the  as  yet  unsold  pine.  The  general  character  of  this  great 
territory  makes  it  far  more  valuable  for  a  forest  reserve  than  it  can  ever  be  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  placing  it  in  the  proper  place. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  in  selling  only  the  white  and_ 
red  pine  on  licensed  lands  is  open  to  question.  It  is  very  desirable  that  on  all  berths 
the  growth  of  pine,  as  the  most  valuable  wood,  should  be  facilitated  and  encouraged  ; 
this  can  hardly  be  done  by  cutting  down  all  the  merchantable  pine  and  leaving  its  place 
to  be  taken  up  by  balsam,  hemlock,  spruce  or  any  other  wood  covering  the  ground. 
Good  forestry  requires  that  the  merchantable  trees  of  these  varieties  should  also  be 
cut  down  to  allow  the  seed  of  the  pine  to  germinate,  which  it  will  not  do  under  the 
close  shade  of  other  trees.  Hitherto  it  would  not  pay  lumbermen  in  many  places  to 
cut  either  hemlock,  spruce,  or  balsam,  but  now  that  the  price  has  increased  they  should 
be  cut  down  and  not  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  more  valuable  timber;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  localities  where  hardwood  predominates.  If  the  pine  is  cut  down 
and  the  crown  of  the  forest  left  intact  then  pine  will  not  come  up  again  under  its  shade, 
or  if  it  does,  will  be  under  stunted  conditions. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  re-growth  of  pine,  a  different  policy  will  have  to  be 
devised  than  what  amounts  to  extermination  of  the  pine  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  growth  of  inferior  and  less  valuable  varieties.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  red  and 
white  pine  only  on  a  berth  are  sold  and  the  term  of  fifteen  years  retained,  when  the 
berth  at  the  end  of  the  time  comes  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  it  will  be 
covered  only  by  inferior  varieties,  growing  with  accelerated  speed,  having  been  freed 
from  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  pine.  No  special  formula  of  treatment  can 
be  given,  as  each  berth  will  present  a  different  problem,  but  any  intelligent  forester  can 
work  towards  the  desired  end,  and  it  is  for  the  department  to  see  that  in  their  selling 
policy  this  is  kept  steadily  in  mind. 

There  is  another  view  with  reference  to  forest  reserves,  that  although  occasionally 
spoken  of  has  not  been  seriously  discussed  :  that  is  the  desirability  of  extending  the 
reserves  to  land  now  under  license  to  lumbermen  ;  the  preservation  of  young  growing 
pine  is  attracting  year  by  year  more  of  the  thoughtful  lumbermen's  attention,  the  old 
notion  of  pine  not  succeeding  pine  is  passing  away,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
young  pine  trees  coming  up  again  after  the  original  forest  has  been  cut  down,  is  now 
prevalent.  There  can  be  no  question  of  selling  land  to  settlers  that  is  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion; but  because  a  license  has  been  sold  covering  a  district  which  is  more  fit  for  forest 
growth  than  farming  is  an  additional  reason  why  it  should  be  retained  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  placed  in  the  forest  reserve  permanently.  No  question  can  then  come  up 
between  the  lumbermen  and  the  settler  which  hitherto  has  led  to  so  much  bad  feeling. 
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rw<l  ran  remain  in  the  hand.-  of  the  licensee  subject  to  any  reason- 
able change  in  tilt-  regulation-  the  department  may  di-em  it  wise  to  impose.  Good 
judgment  and  a  >•!"-.•  examination  of  the  di.-tricts  would  U>  necessary  together  with  a 
general  policy  x»\t -ruing  large  areas.  A  patch  of  reserve  here  and  there  taken  out  of 
licensed  lands  i-  not  what  i-  thought  of.  hut  when  the  general  character  of  a  district 
is  found  suitable  then  this  phase  of  foiv-t  management  may  come  up  for  con- 
siderati"ii. 

Speaking  of  re.-ervatioiis  »>  far,  it  has  been  looking  to  the  propagation  of  white 
and  red  pine,  but  there  is  another  question  of  great  interest  to  the  province.  The 
height  of  land  between  Georgian  Bay  and  the  great  Northern  Basin,  and  which  is  the 
backbone  of  Ontario,  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  running  into  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Huron  around  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nepigon  and  westward;  the 
prevailing  timber  being  spruce.  Thi-  rein  on  has  been  ravaged  by  fire  from  time  to 
time,  the  prevailing  timber  is  small,  the  land  utterly  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  it  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  wilderness,  under  no  kind  of  surveillance,  and  liable  to  be  set 
on  fire  by  any  wandering  intruder.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  vast  territory  should  be 
brought  under  an  efficient  system  of  fire  protection?  Let  alone,  it  will  only  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  probably,  in  time,  from  recurring  fires,  become  a  veritable  wilder- 
ness. There  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  merchantable  timber 
and  pulpwood  growing  on  it,  and  pending  the  question  of  making  it  a  vast  forest 
reserve,  which  does  not  require  an  immediate  decision,  it  would  surely  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  province  to  find  out  what  timber  is  on  it  and  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  have  it  brought  under  the  system  of  provincial  fire  protection. 

The  only  other  question  to  be  touched  on  in  this  paper  is  one  that  has  been  dimly 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  this  province  and  probably  also  in  other  provinces; 
and  that  is,  what  should  be  done  with  a  very  considerable  area  of  land  in  the  Dom- 
inion suitable  for  both  farming  and  forestry,  of  which  the  district  of  Muskoka  may 
be  taken  as  a  type.  Muskoka  is  a  beautiful  and  healthy  country,  with  a  bracing  and 
invigorating  climate,  mostly  hilly,  with  innumerable  streams  and  lakes  of  clear 
water  abounding  with  fish  and  game,  an  excellent  example  of  the  features  of  the 
country  found  within  the  Laurention  range,  the  hills,  as  a  rule,  not  rising  more  than 
a  few  hundred  feet  and  covered  with  trees.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  back, 
while  large  lumbering  operations  were  being  carried  on,  this  district  was  opened  to 
settlers,  and  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  them  have  done  well,  still  a 
number  of  abandoned  farms  can  be  seen  by  any  one  driving  through  the  district,  and 
many  settlers,  while  remaining  there  and  being  averse  to  giving  up  their  holdings  are 
fighting  an  uphill  battle  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
located.  The  district  being  of  Laurentian  rock,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
formation;  the  rocks  having  been  subject  to  attrition  for  untold  ages,  have  given  a 
e-'iistitution  to  the  soil  very  different  from  the  limestone  series  or  from  the  ordinary 
alluvial  deposits.  In  many  circumscribed  spots  of  greater  or  less  extent  as  good  soil 
can  be  found  as  anywhere,  but  they  are  limited  in  extent,  the  general  character  of  the 
country  being  better  fitted  for  tree  growth  than  for  agriculture.  The  good  soil  is 
splendidly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  clover  and  timothy,  potatoes  and  roots  of  all 
kinds;  grass  will  produce  the  very  best  cheese  and  butter,  the  milk  being  rich  and 
delicious. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  country   of   this   kind,    which   has   a  population  of   thrifty 

farmers,  cannot  be  depopulated  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  better  financial  results 

would  accrue  to  the  holder  if  it  were  all  kept  under  forest;  the  conditions  point  rattier 

1  holdings  of  greater  extent  than  at  present  prevail.    Instead  of  trying  to  make 

living  as  a  farmer  only,  the  proprietor  should  be  encouraged  to  acquire  larger  acreage 

and  become  a  forester  as  well  as  a  farmer.    An  ideal  condition  for  the  district  would 

for  the  proprietor  to  own  say  1,000  or  1,200  acres;  cultivate  the  really  good  part 

wherever  found  within  his  boundaries,  and  keep  the  rest  of  it  in  forest.    A  knowledge 

try  could  be  acquired  by  reading,  or  it  could  be  imparted  by  professors  or 
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students  giving  lectures  and  lessons  on  best  methods.  What  a  wonderful  change  would 
be  brought  about  in  the  productiveness  of  the  forest,  if  this  were  carried  out.  Trees 
could  be  planted  where  needed,  poor  varieties  cut  out,  thick  patches  thinned,  and  the 
product  utilized  in  many  ways,  merchantable  logs  or  trees  sold  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  whole  forest  looked  upon  as  the  most  valuable  crop  the  nature  of  the  soil  could 
produce.  Authentic  statistics  can  be  obtained,  particularly  in  Germany,  of  the  net 
value  of  forest  product  extending  over  long  periods.  The  writer  will  give  an  instance 
which  came  under  his  own  observation  in  1902,  when  visiting  Scotland.  A  patch  .of 
spruce  forest  containing  eleven  acres  had  just  been  cut  down  and  sold  en  bloc  to  the 
owner  of  a  portable  saw-mill,  the  timber  was  fifty  years  old.  and  so  from  the  amount 
received  the  proceeds  were  easily  calculated  and  it  was  found,  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  agent  of  the  estate  as  to  the  rental  value  of  that  particular  land,  that  the  timber 
had  given  three  times  as  much  rent  per  annum  than  if  the  land  had  been  rented  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Of  course  it  was  not  good  land  for  cropping,  but  well  suited 
for  young  spruce,  as  an  examination  of  the  yearly  growth  fully  testified  and  by  which 
the  age  of  the  trees  was  tested. 

The  occupation  of  forester  and  farmer  would  appeal  to  many  people,  and  with 
personal  care  and  attention  would  become  a  profitable  pursuit,  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
away  from  the  hurly-burly  of  city  life.  Personal  attention  to  this  style  of  forest 
would  give  a  much  larger  growth  of  feet  per  acre  than  in  a  forest  reserve  which  could 
not  possibly  receive  the  same  care.  In  a  minor  degree  there  are  many  farmers  in  old 
settlements  who  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  devote  a  part  of  their  farms  to  tree 
growth.  All  uneven  or  hilly  land  should  be  planted,  the  main  business  being  farm- 
ing, tree  growth  secondary,  just  as  in  the  northern  districts  sylviculture  should  be  the 
main  business  and  farming  subsidiary.  There  is  another  feature  of  forest  manage- 
ment in  townships  partly  settled  which  should  be  considered.  Very  often  abandoned 
farms  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  the  municipality  for  taxes,  and  also  denuded 
lands  on  which  there  is  no  clearing.  It  would  be  well  to  give  the  township  power  to 
acquire  these  lands  and  hold  them  as  a  municipal  property;  in  time  they  would  be- 
come valuable  and  a  source  of  income.  Let  them  be  held  as  township  forest  reserves, 
and  to  show  how  the  idea  is  growing  of  the  value  of  young  trees,  Mr.  Thos.  South- 
•vurth,  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  has  had  application  already  from  some  townships  seek- 
ing to  acquire  this  very  power;  give  it  to  them  by  all  means,  it  would  help  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  all  timbered  lands  and  give  a  new  view  of  the  worth  of  our  rocky 
back  country  and  help  to  transform  what  is  in  many  cases  looked  upon  as  a  worth- 
less wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  nature's  scenes,  a  country  covered 
with  forest. 

The  incidental  but  very  real  value  of  keeping  a  considerable  area  in  every  district 
under  forest  cover  has  not  been  touched  upon  as  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  am  sure  we  have  been  very  much  interested  and  delighted  with 
the  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Bertram,  and  it  is  a  paper  which  will  merit  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  discussion.  He  has  brought  out  some  very  important  points  which  are 
worthy  of  our  deepest  consideration,  and  the  matter  will  be  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  SILVERTHORNE. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been'amused,  at  some  statements  made 
on  this  subject  years  ago,  and  one  is  that  the  same  timber  would  not  follow  the  same 
timber.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  discouraging  thing,  for  we  have  great  areas  of  pine 
land,  and  it  would  be  very  unfortunat'  indeed  if  some  similar  timber  to  it  would  not 
follow.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  that  idea  originated,  but  it  was  contrary  to  any  ex- 
perience that  we  have  had  in  our  locality.  And  by  that,  I  mean  in  this  locality.  I 
can  show  you  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  Toronto  as  nice  a  growth  of  pine  as  ever 
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grew,  and  it  grew  right  on,  among,  and  in  the  original  stumps,  which  have  gradually 
disappeared,  and  which  were  forty  and  fifty  years  old.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
fallacy  about  the  same  kind  of  forest  not  succeeding  has  been  exploded. 

Mr.  CONANT. — In  the  first  paper  read,  the  professor  spoke  of  forests  in  Germany, 
and  the  reproduction  of  different  kinds  of  trees.  Suppose  you  want  to  reproduce  trees 
in  Canada,  with  all  the  trees  we  have,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  a  real  seed?  We  can  get  small  trees,  but  the  real  seed  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get  I  myself  have  found  it  best  to  go  to  Germany  to  get  seed  to  plant,  not- 
withstanding all  the  trees  we  have  in  this  country  of  ours.  Now  another  idea  which 
occurred  to  me  was  that  the  forest  trees  of  Germany  are  not  usually  as  hardy  as  oiirs, 
although  i  think  those  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  Germany, 
grow.  Now,  to  show  you  how  cheaply  the  Germans  will  produce  these  seeds,  I  may 
mention  that  for  a  kilogramme — three  and  a  quarter  Ibs. — two  shillings  would  be  the 
average  ordinary  price  of  most  all  forest  trees,  which  shows  that  the  purchase  of  seeds 
in  this  way  is  not  such  an  expensive  matter  after  all.  My  reason  for  mentioning  this 
is  this:  It  is  difficult  to  reproduce  trees,  as  a  great  many  of  them  die,  and  I  find  if 
I  plant  the  seeds  and  let  them  grow,  I  get  much  better  results.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
planted  10,000  black  walnuts,  and  the  squirrels  came  and  took  all  the  nuts  away.  Out 
of  30  bushels  of  nuts,  not  more  than  500  trees  grew.  Then  I  got  the  small  trees.  I 
could  not  get  them  in  this  country,  and  so  I  got  them  in  the  United  States,  four  and 
a  half  feet  high.  It  seems  to  me  I  had  fairly  good  luck  with  the  black  walnut,  and  out 
of  10,000  planted,  7,000  are  growing  very  nicely.  But  had  I  known  of  this  way  of 
getting  black  walnut  seed  (the  little  sprouts)  from  Germany,  at  the  time,  I  certainly 
could  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  expense  in  experimenting  in  that  matter. 

Professor  HUTT. — We  have  had  most  valuable  papers  and  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  them.  One  of  the  most  prominent  things  that  struck  me  in  these  papers 
was  the  definiteness  of  the  former,  such  definite  figures  in  every  case  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  area  under  forest,  definite  figures  each  time  as  to  the  different  species  of 
trees  in  the  forest,  and  I  thought  the  chief  characteristic  of  that  paper  was  the  de- 
finiteness of  information  given.  Now,  in  the  second  paper,  the  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
Bertram,  we  have  much  indefiniteness  about  our  forests.  We  have  a  good  general  idea 
what  they  are  and  what  they  require,  but  in  Germany,  where  they  have  been  giving 
attention  to  this  matter  so  long,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  study  and  attention  to  it, 
they  know  definitely  just  what  the  forests  are  like  and  what  they  require.  Now,  I 
think  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing  was  given  by  Dr.  IJnwin.  The  German  Govern- 
ment spends  $500,000  annually  in  the  advancement  of  forestry.  I  think  that  is  a 
thing  we  as  members  of  the  Association  should  press  home  upon  the  people  every- 
where, and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  Government  in  supporting  forestry  educa- 
tion more  liberally.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is  men  who  are  educated  along  this 
line.  We  all  have  a  general  idea,  but  the  Germans  have  given  special  study  and  thus 
have  definite  figures  to  offer  each  time,  and  definite  information  to  give  as  to 
forests  and  what  they  require.  That  was  one  of  the  most  striking  things.  What  this 
country  needs  is  more  liberal  support  to  forestry  education.  We  will  have  a  little 
more  of  that  later  on,  we  hope.  Now,  the  subject  referred  to  by  Mr.  Conant,  the  im- 
porting of  European  or  German  seed,  is,  I  think,  just  another  point  along  that  line. 
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In  this  country  we  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  it,  and  while  we  could  be  grow- 
ing our  own  seed,  we  have  to  import  foreign  seed  because  we  can  get  it  cheaper.  Last 
week  I  learned  that  very  little  of  the  seed  in  this  country  had  been  saved  last  year, 
and  the  only  seed  that  could  be  obtained  was  seed  from  Germany.  Why  cannot  we  in 
this  country,  with  our  vast  forests,  save  the  seeds  of  our  own  trees  as  cheaply  and  to 
better  advantage  than  having  to  import  German  seed  ?  What  we  should  do  is  to  train 
our  young  men — and  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in  this  country  who  are 
anxious  for  this  work.  We  have  some  of  them  here  and  they  have  either  to  go  to 
(Id-many  for  it,  or  to  some  American  institution  where  forestry  is  being  taught.  We 
want  more  liberal  support  for  forest  education  in  Ontario.  Then  we  will  have  the 
men  to  give  us  definite  information  as  to  what  the  forest  requires.  What  we  should 
do  is  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  legislators  in  a  more  liberal  support  of  forestry 
education. 

Mr.  ANSON  GROH — Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  sustaining  the  Government  in 
the  work  undertaken  in  promoting  .the  planting  of  trees,  I  will  make  these  remarks. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  locally  and  on  institute  work,  I  have  been  requested 
to  do  a  little  talking  along  the  farmers'  wood  lot  line,  and  I  find  there  is  no  question 
we  can  bring  up  that  will  arouse  so  much  enthusiasm  as  that  idea.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  to  what  they  can  accomplish.  Right  in  my  own  section  we  have  some 
fine  cases  of  pine  following  pine.  My  own  father-in-law  has  pointed  to  his  pinery 
and  told  me  that  those  trees  had  all  grown  up  since  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  that  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  follow  the  cows  through  those  very  fields  when  it  was  a  small 
brush.  In  that  way  we  estimate  that  the  trees  are  eighty  years  old.  We  examined 
those  trees  last  week  and  found  some  of  them  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  been  raised  on  a  farm  north  of  us,  and  he  said  he  remembered  well  a  forest 
fire  which  occurred  when  he  was  a  boy  four  years  old.  In  great  excitement  his  parents 
gathered  all  the  water  tubs  on  the  roof  to  be  ready  for  emergencies,  the  sky  darkened 
with  the  smoke  and  soon  everything  was  down  and  the  ground  quite  clear.  I  said, 
'  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  big  pine  trees  have  grown  since  that  time  ? ' 
'  Every  one  of  them,'  he  said.  I  have  cut  trees  over  28  inches  in  diameter  from  the 
scene  of  that  burn.  In  fact  I  have  counted  the  rings  and  find  his  words  are  true,  that 
the  pine  dates  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  is,  therefore,  no  diffi- 
culty along  the  line  of  pine  following  pine.  As  soon  as  the  enthusism  and  interest 
of  the  people  is  raised,  I  believe  the  Government  will  be  supported  in  anything  judi- 
cious that  is  done,  and  we  trust  it  will  do  nothing  else,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  But  education  is  required.  An  old  gentleman  over  70  years  old  showed  me 
some  ridges  he  intended  to  re-forest.  Even  the  old  men  are  interested,  but  the  young 
men  are  particularly  so.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  seeds,  would  say  that  I  have  -been 
hunting  seeds  myself  but  cannot  get  them.  I  do  not  think  pine  produces  seed  evd-y 
year  but  about  every  three  years,  so  that  we  shall  have  to  seek  them  when  they  are  to 
be  found. 

Mr.  CANN. — I  must  be  one  of  the  old  men  that  this  gentleman  referred  to,  and 
was  born  in  the  forest  of  Ontario  seventy  years  ago.  You  were  kind  enough  to  say  thi> 
morning,  sir,  that  the  audience,  as  well  as  the  members  of  your  Association,  would  be 
allowed  to  speak.  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  that  privilege,  although  not  n'memli  T 
of  your  Association. 
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ice. — Hope  you  will  be. 

.Mr.  (  ANN.— I  will  not  make  a  speech  but  just  say  a  few  words,  as  I  do  not  want 
nterfere  with  the  time  of  experts,  gentlemen  who  have,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more 
experience  than  I  have  had.  I  can  agree  fully  with  the  sentiments  expressed  this 
afternoon,  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  country  generally  on  account 
of  the  wise  and  far-reaching  policy  of  reservation  of  our  forests.  It  is  one  great 
feature,  and  a  very  important  feature,  but  you  say  in  your  report,  I  think,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  re-forestry  of  older  Canada  should  be  considered.  That  has 
not  been  emphasized  very  much  to-day,  but  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  along 
that  line.  Xow,  I  hold  in  my  hand  here  the  Journal  of  Education,  a  copy  published  in 
January,  1873,  31  years  ago.  At  that  time,  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  I  took  a 
little  interest  in  forestry  and  advocate  1  certain  features,  so  perhaps  I  am  entitled  to 
say  just  a  few  words.  The  circumstances  were  these  :  The  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  who  represented  the  Government,  offered  a  number  of  cash  prizes  to  the 
inspectors,  teachers  and  trustees  of  Ontario  for  the  best  plan  for  school  architecture, 
and  block  plans  for  school  sites.  I  was  eligible,  entered  the  competition  and  was 
successful  enough  to  win  two  first  prizes,  amounting  together  to  $25.  '  My  name  is 
here,  with  all  particulars  about  it.  And  we  notice  here  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who 
to-day  is  a  member  of  our  ministry,  who  won  five  dollars  along  the  same  line. 

A  voice. — What  name  ? 

Mr.  CANN. — Richard  Harcourt.  To-day  he  is  a  member  of  parliament.  I  am  in 
parliament,  too,  not  as  a  member,  however,  merely  in  the  Parliament  Buildings. 
(Laughter).  Pardon  this  personal  allusion,  gentlemen  ;  the  reason  I  referred  to  it 
is  that  I  sent  in  plans  and  specifications  on  the  block  system  for  school  houses,  and 
recommended,  as  strongly  as  I  was  able,  the  idea  of  using  our  schools  for  the  raising 
of  trees  and  the  distribution  of  trees  in  sections.  That  is,  I  advocated  the  teaching 
of  forestry  to  the  children  of  our  schools  and  making  use  of  our  schools  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  forestry  throughout  the  country.  Now,  the  late  Dr.  Sangster  was 
a  prominent  man  in  the  educational  world  at  that  time,  and  he  congratulated  me 
personally  on  the  idea.  Since  that  time  I  have  written  to  several  papers  advocating 
the  same  idea,  and  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  you  know  better  than  I  do  that  France 
is  a  country  that  is  noted  for  economy,  and  science,  and  advanced  thought.  France 
to-day  is  using  her  thousands  of  schools  and,  I  believe,  other  European  countries,  in 
the  same  way  that  I  proposed  over  30  years  ago.  Now,  I  just  bring  this  matter  before 
you  and  I  would  like  the  Association  to  consider  the  question  and  the  importance  and 
propriety  of  using  our  schools  as  centres  for  the  promotion  of  this  great  question. 

M  r.  JOLY  DE  LOTBINI£RE. — Allusion  has  been  made  here  to-day  by  different  speakers 
about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  seeds  of  our  coniferous  trees.  Last  year  those 
who  were  at  our  meeting  may  perhaps  remember  that  we  had  a  gentleman  from  the 
.\cu  Vi.rk  K.. rot  <  ommission,  Mr.  Knechtel,  who  came  here  and  made  some  most 
interesting  remarks  about  the  work  being  done  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  the  propa- 
gation of  coniferous  trees  from  seed.  Among  the  interesting  things  he  told  us  was 
the  way  in  which  he  obtained  these  seeds  by  sending  out  boys  and  girls,  and  young 
men  and  women  at  the  time  they  are  cutting  trees,  say  spruce,  although,  unfortunately, 
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the  cones  are  not  fertilized  every  year.  After  they  are  gathered  the  little  cones  are 
piled  close  together  and  properly  dried.  They  are  then  placed  in  bags  together  and 
violently  agitated — hit  up  against  a  tree  or  anything  else,  and  all  the  little  seeds  in 
the  cones  are  loosened  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 

Mr.  COXANT. — Can  you  give   us   some   idea   of  the   cost   of  seed  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERE. — I  will  just  tell  you  about  this  process  first.  After  this 
process  has  been  gone  through,  you  eliminate  the  little  chaff  and  dirt  that  remains 
with  the  seed  by  means  of  a  fanning  apparatus.  There  then  remains  the  clean  seed, 
of  which  Mr.  Knetchel  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  several  samples,  and  very  nice 
seed  it  was.  I  thought  last  spring  I  would  try  and  procure  some  white  spruce  and 
hemlock  seeds.  It  happened  to  be  a  good  year.  The  hemlock  trees  were  full  of  seed, 
as  also  were  the  white  spruce.  I  went  through  sections  where  they  had  been  cut  and 
selected  about  a  barrelful  of  likely  looking  cones.  I  spread  them  over  a  dry  attic 
and  heated  them  properly,  and  when  I  found  the  propitious  moment  had  come  I  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Knetchel's  plan  of  throwing  them  around  in  a  bag. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — What  time  did  you  gather  the  cones,  Mr.  Joly  ? 

Mr.  JOLT  DE  LOTBINIERE. — I  gathered  them  in  the  month  of  March.  The  Spruce 
and  hemlock  seed  is  right  for  taking  in  the  month  of  March.  Until  that  time  the 
cones  are  closed.  In  April  and  May  the  cones  open  naturally  and  the  seed  is  blown 
away,  but  in  March  the  seed  is  there. 

FATHER  BIHKE. — I  find  on  that  point  that  Dr.  Fernow  says  that  in  spruce  and  all 
other  trees  except  pine,  the  period  for  the  collection  of  seed  is  from  September  to 
November. 

Mr.  JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERE. — Well,  I  would  like  to  know  what  possible  objection  there 
can  be  to  collection  in  the  spring,  for  the  seed  is  just  as  good  as  it  is  later  on  in  the 
season.  It  may  be  more  convenient  in  the  autumn  when  there  is  no  snow  on  the 
ground,  than  in  the  spring. 

FATHER  BURKE. — Would  not  the  spruce  seed  fall  before  March  ? 

Mr.  JOLY  DE  LOTBIXIERE. — Not  in  Quebec.  In  the  spruce  growing  district  you 
will  find  seeds  in  the  cone  even  in  March. 

FATHER  BURKE. — The  seed  of  pine  falls. 

M  r.  JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERE. — You  will  not  find  any  seed  in  the  pine  cone  in  the  spring 
but  you  will  find  seed  of  the  hemlock  and  spruce  at  that  time.  I  thought  by  giving 
rhi-  little  rxp(  rienee  that  if  it  was  well  known  l-.y  uur  prominent  -eedsiiien  here  lr>\v 
easy  it  was  to  collect  seed,  both  pine  and  hemlock,  and  other  coniferous  seeds,  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  them  to  send  out  men  or  boys  where  the  felling  is  going  on  and 
make  the  necessary  collection  of  cones,  treat  them  as  they  are  treated  by  the  State 
Forester  of  New  York,  and  then  we  will  all  have  an  abundant  supply  of  seed  and 
would  not  have  to  send  to  Germany  or  anywhere  else,  out  get  them  in  Canada.  Win  iv 
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the  seed  grows  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  the  thing  can  be  done  with  very  little  expense, 
and  if  it  could  be  done  by  people  who  would  maKe  a  business  of  it,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  paying  business.  I  think  it  well  to  give  you  my  experience.  It  is  a  very  small  one, 
but  shows  that  if  the  matter  is  taken  up  in  a  thorough  business  way  it  can  be  done  and 
done  successfully,  all  wLo  use  the  seed  can  get  it,  and  whoever  takes  it  up  can  make 
money  out  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Hon. 
Mr.  Davis,  has  done  us  the  honour  of  being  present  this  afternoon,  and  we  would  like 
to  hear  a  few  words  from  him. 

• 

Mr.  DAVIS. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I   am   exceedingly   glad   to  have  the 

opportunity  of  being  present  with  you  this  morning  and  this  afternoon  for  a  short 
time  to  show  that  I  appreciate  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Forestry 
Association  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  am  glad  also  to  be  here  to  listen  to  the 
excellent  papers  that  have  been  iead  to-day,  so  full  of  interest  and  practical  suggestions 
which  cannot  help  aiding  very  much  in  advancing  the  work  which  you  are  specially 
interested  in,  and  which  I  think  I  may  say  every  citizen  of  this  Province  and  this 
Dominion  ought  to  be  exceedingly  interested  in.  (Hear,  hear).  Perhaps  in  the 
position  which  I  hold  for  the  time  being  I  have  some  responsibility,  as  far  as  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  concerned,  in  dealing  with  the  forest  reserve  matters  in  the 
larger  sphere.  Mr.  Bertram,  who  gave  us  such  an  excellent  paper,  was  good  enough 
to  make  ax  slight  reference  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  setting  apart  permanent 
forest  reserves.  I  think  that  most  of  us  do  not  appreciate  what  that  work  will  mean 
in  years  to  come.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  within  two  or  three  years,  there  have 
been  set  apart  of  virgin  area  unsuitable  for  agricultural  purposes  in  this  Province, 
9,000  square  miles  of  territory  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  crown  reserves,  to  be 
used  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  for  the  production  of  valuable  timber  for  all 
time  to  come.  (Applause).  We  have  been  engaged  for  some  little  time  in  preparing 
i.-i:  illations  for  handling  the  timber  of  these  reserves.  I  need  not  say  to  practical  men 
that  this  is  a  question  that  requires,  a  good  deal  of  careful  consideration  and  due  delib- 
eration, that  when  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  it  will  be  one  that  will  be  practical  and 
useful,  and  from  which  the  people  of  this  Province  will  derive  the  best  results.  I 
hope  that,  ere  long,  we  will  have  these  regulations  completed  and  in  shape  to  put  into 
operation.  Of  course  there  is  no  great  hurry  as  we  are  not  thinking  of  disposing  in 
the  immediate  future  of  additional  timber. 

Then,  there  are  many  features  in  connection  with  forestry  outside  of  the  perman- 
ent forest  reserves  which  I  have  referred  to.  We  are  trying  to  do  a  little  in  another 
way.  That  is  re-foresting  reserves  that  have  been  cut  over  in  the  past,  and  which 
have  fallen  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  special 
inquiry  through  our  proper  officers  in  order  that  a  thorough  examination  may  be  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  Province  of  areas  of  this  description.  Wherever  we  find  such 
areas  suitably  large  enough  to  be  worth  while,  and  which  are  not  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  these  will  be  set  apart  as  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  re-forestry,  and, 
in  that  way,  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  years  to  come.  (Applause).  I  would  like 
to  a.*b  a  question  or  two  of  Mr.  Bertram  with  reference  to  his  paper.  There  are  many 
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things  that  occur  to  one,  but  I  will  take  up  your  time  only  to  speak  of  two  which  im- 
pressed me  when  he  read  his  paper.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  selfish  m  asking  for  his 
views,  because  they  are  more  matters  of  public  policy  and  legislation,  perhaps,  than  the 
forest  reserve  work  in  general.  One  is  his  reference  to  timber  berths  which  have  been 
sold,  as  I  take  it,  by  public  competition  to  certain  persons  who  are  now  the  licensees, 
and  where  the  pine  timber  only  was  sold.  I  infer  from  his  observations  that  he  thinks 
there  might  be,  in  certain  limits  of  that  description,  which  have  passed  from  the  Crown 
in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  some  policy  introduced  whereby  the  licensee  could  re- 
forest that  particular  berth.  A  policy  of  that  kind  could  only  be  worked  out  on  non- 
agricultural  lands,  as  agricultural  lands  are  required  for  settlement.  Of  course  I 
would  like  to  know  what  his  view  is  as  to  what  payment  the  Crown  should  obtain  to 
allow  a  licensee  to  continue  almost  in  perpetuity.  Forest  reserve  areas  belong  to  the 
Crown.  When  the  timber  is  sold  by  public  sale  the  bonus  derived  is  supposed  to  be  the 
value  on  the  stump  of  the  pine  timber  that  is  standing  at  that  time.  And  then  dues 
are  paid  on  timber  when  cut.  Now,  suppose  the  licensee  is  allowed  the  pine  on  that 
area  for  the  next  40  or  50  years,  what  position,  in  his  opinion,  should  the  Crown  take 
in  order  to  get  proper  revenue  from  a  licensee  under  that  policy,  because  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  people's  business  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  Crown  gets  all  it  is  en- 
titled to  from  the  people's  domain. 

We  are  endeavouring  to  see  whether  some  legislation  can  be  introduced  to  cover 
the  case  of  townships  in  Muskoka,  such  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bertram,  where  we  have 
had  several  petitions  from  councils  of  townships  asking  that  land  sold  at  tax  sales 
might  be  bought  in  by  the  township,  and  some  of  these  areas  set  apart  as  forest  reserves 
by  the  municipalities.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bertram,  who  has  large  experience  in 
this  matter,  what  he  would  suggest  as  to  the  management  of  these  reserves.  Should 
they  be  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  council  of  the  municipality  ?  Would 
they  have  sufficient  experience  to  handle  these  to  advantage  ?  Or  should  we  have  a 
general  policy  directed  through  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  this  Province,  having  a 
certain  control  over  all  such  reserves,  and  giving  suggestions  as  to  how  they  should  be 
managed  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner  ?  Then  as  to  revenue  to  be  derived  from  them. 
What  would  he  suggest  as  to  the  utilization  of  that  revenue  ?  How  much  expenditure 
should  be  placed  upon  the  municipality  ?  Or  whether  it  should  be  managed  by  our 
Provincial  Bureau,  or  entirely  left  with  the  municipality  ? 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  and  am  sure  you  will  have  a  useful  and  prosperous  after- 
noon, and  if  I  can  manage  to  steal  away  from  my  departmental  and  legislative  duties 
to-morrow  I  will  be  glad  to  come  in  again  and  gain  further  information  from  you. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — Mr.  President,  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  ask  me  to  advise  the  Government.  Of  course,  advice  is  very  often  cheap, 
and  it  may  be  very  easily  given,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Davis  that  he 
has  put  his  finger  on  two  of  the  most  difficult  questions  he  could  ask  one,  and  as  I 
am  an  exceedingly  slow  man,  and  never  dare  make  up  my  mind  in  a  hurry,  I  have  to 
think  it  over.  These  two  very  points  have  been  in  my  mind  a  great  many  times.  I 
may  say  that,  some  22  or  23  years  ago,  after  retiring  as  I  thought,  from  business,  I 
by  a  mere  chance  got  into  the  lumber  business,  and  I  never  was  in  any  business  before 
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that  I  cared  anything  about.  I  think  I  must  have  been  born  a  lumberman,  because 
I  then  entered  into  all  the  joys  and  delights  of  being  in  a  business  that  I  like,  and  I 
hope  I  will  die  a  lumberman.  I  went  to  that  beautiful  north  country— Algoma— 22 
or  23  years  ago,  from  Peterborough,  where  I  then  lived.  I  had  gone  to  the  shanties 
and  woods  and  had  a  great  deal  of  so-called  information  about  the  lumber  business. 
I  was  there  told  a  great  many  things— and  every  one  of  them,  without  exception,  was 
wrong.  I  was  told  that  pine  would  not  succeed  pine,  and  a  great  many  other  things 
of  the  old  lumberman's  lore,  and  walking  around  in  the  woods  of  Algoma  I  saw  a 
great  many  things  that  did  not  altogether  agree  with  the  things  I  had  heard.  I  then 
started  to  study  myself,  and  so  little  did  I  know  that  I  did  not  know  then  that  there 
were  seeds  within  the  cone.  I  refrained  from  reading  books  on  forestry,  so  that  I 
oould  make  my  own  individual  observations. 

Mr.  DAVIS. — Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  just  informed  that  I  am 
wanted  in  the  House,  and  must  leave. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — I  may  say,  Mr.  Davis,  that  I  will  think  that  over  and  possibly 
write  you.  I  will  have  to  do  that,  because  I  must  think  the  matter  out.  The  old 
formula  of  the  lumberman  was  to  cut  down  your  timber  as  quickly  as  you  can  and 
get  your  money  out  of  it  and  save  interest.  All  the  old  lumbermen  had  that  idea,  and 
I  was  wondering  if  there  was  not  a  .better  plan  than  that,  and  while  we  were  on  our 
forestry  inquiry  I  found  no  better  place  than  on  my  own  limits  to  take  the  members 
of  the  Commission.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  and  not  to  detain  you,  I  may  say 
that  in  place  of  adopting  that  policy,  I  adopted  the  very  opposite  policy,  and  if  the 
grace  of  the  Ontario  Government  would  allow  me  to  keep  it,  and  I  would  live  for- 
ever, I  would  lumber  forever,  because  I  cut  no  more  each  year  than  the  accretion  of 
timber.  On  the  other  side  they  are  sending  experts  from  the  school  of  forestry  down 
to  the  southern  states  and  they  are  not  cutting  any  more  than  the  annual  growth. 
And  that  is  the  true  system  for  cutting  on  this  continent.  By  chance  Mr.  South- 
worth  and  I  came  together  at  the  Canadian  Institute,  and  we  found  out  that  there 
were  some  things  on  which  different  people  thought  alike.  Canadian  lumbermen 
indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  hilarity  at  my  expense  when  I  advocated  this  policy  and 
they  thought  I  was  a  very  good,  first-class  specimen  of  a  maniac.  Now,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  that  a  large  number  of  our  lumbermen  are  alive  to  the  value  of  the  young 
pine,  and  if  you  will  take  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Forestry  Commission, — the 
late  Mr.  Rathbun  and  myself,  the  two  lumbermen  on  it,  and  Mr.  Southworth  and 
some  other  gentlemen — you  will  see  the  exact  facts,  and  if  any  of  you  have  a  pine  tree 
eight  or  ten  inches,  not  fit  for  cutting,  I  say  keep  it  and  it  will  pay  you  double  the 
interest  of  any  bank  or  loaning  institution  in  the  world.  It  is  for  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  I  certainly  think  it  is  for  the  interests  of  ourselves,  as  well.  1  will 
look  into  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  is  trying  to  get  all  the  money  he  can 
for  the  Province.  The  Provincial  authorities  never  sell  their  hen  on  a  rainy  day,  and 
if  the  Government  could  see  a  chance  whereby  they  are  likely  to  get  some  advantage 
of  us  they  will  get  it  and  I  will  not  commit  myself.  I  can  assure  them  that  if  I  care 
for  lumber  under  license  to  me  for  15  or  20  years  I  am  quite  entitled  to  some  interest 
in  it.  I  shall  try  and  give  the  Government  some  discreet  reply.  It  is  quite  a  diffi- 
cult matter. 
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Mr.  STEWART. — I  just  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  who  advocated  our  coming  to  Toronto.  I  think  the  success  of  this  meet- 
ing shows  the  wisdom  of  coming  here  to-day.  We  have  entirely  different  men  here 
from  what  we  had  at  Ottawa,  and  that  is  the  result  of  moving  from  one  part  to  another* 
In  past  meetings  we  have  been  favoured,  I  think,  with  very  eminent  foresters  from 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Fernow  has  been  with  us,  and  also  Dr.  Schenk,  and  others, 
unfortunately  they  have  not  been  able  to  come  to-day.  But  fortunately  we  have  a 
gentleman  here  whom  many  of  you  will  know  from  his  writings,  and  who  is  now  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to  come  here 
to-day.  He  is  experienced  in  forestry  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  just  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Filibert 
Roth  is  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  upon  Professor  Eoth,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  before  he  takes  his  stand,  I  would  just  like  to  say1  that 
here  is  a  sample  of  pine  growth  that  I  gave  to  Mr.  Southworth  last  year.  The  piece 
of  pine  I  got  myself,  I  have  retained  one  piece  and  gave  the  other  to  Mr.  Southworth. 
The  rings  on  this  piece  show  the  age  of  the  tree  to  have  been  37  years,  and  the  timber 
is  22  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — How  high  was  the  growth  taken? 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  cannot  answer  you  that. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — Where  did  it  grow,  Mr.  President? 

The  CHAIRMAN. — It  grew  on  the  Ottawa  river,  opposite  Jocko  river,  on  the  Quebec 
side. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — It  was  not  in  any  Crown  territory? 

The  CHAIRMAN. — It  was  grown  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  I  think  the  country 
had  been  burnt  over  a  few  years  ago.  It  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  upon  Pro- 
fessor Roth. 

Professor  ROTH. — Mr.  President,  members  of  the  association,  gentlemen.  It 
certainly  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  to-day.  It  is  not  only  a  pleasure, 
it  is  fairly  an  inspiration  to  be  with  you.  I  do  not  exaggerate,  and  I  say  it  not 
to  flatter  you,  but  I  doubt  if  I  have  attended  any  forestry  .meeting  in  the  United 
States  that  has  come  up,  in  the  practicalness  of  the  discussions,  or  in  the  enthusiasm 
or  general  depth  of  thought  and  feeling  to  this  meeting  here  to-day.  I  fear  that  by 
taking  up  your  time  in  this  way  I  am  interrupting  the  good  work  that  is  going  on. 
I  think  the  papers  are  of  such  an  important  nature  and  that  there  have  been  subjects 
puf  before  you  of  an  importance  that  very  few  people  in  the  world  can  realize,  and  I 
fear  that  I  am  cutting  short  the  discussion  and  the  consequent  good  that  should 
follow  these  discussions.  I  do  not  wish  to. interrupt,  therefore,  and  will  merely  say  a 
few  words  concerning  our  work  in  the  States,  believing  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
things  I  shall  mention  reflect  on  affairs  here  in  Canada  and  may  thus  prove  perhaps 
helpful  in  these  valuable  and  important  discussions.  You  all  know  that  we  are  moving. 
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Our  national  Government  has  set  aside  upward  of  sixty  million  acres  of  land  as  forest 
reserve     Th  M  itwtdi  fr-un  Arizona  to  Alaska  and  represent  a  variety  of 

cond  -Innate,  ground  and  forest.     They  contain  the  stately  red  fir  in  Wash- 

ington and  are  covered  hv  a  mere  chaparral  in  Southern  California,  where  the  tree 

roeption  and  the  brush  cover  takes  the  place  of  the  forest.  We  owe  these 
reserve  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  one  of  whose  founders, 
Mr.  Wm.  Little.  ,.f  Montreal,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  here  to-day. 
The  Forest  Reserve  policy  was  opposed  at  first,  the  people  were  being  misled  by 
demagogues.  Their  representatives  in  Congress  thought  it  a  policy  of  obstruction 
which  would  hinder  the  rapid  development  of  the  west.  Ten  years  of  -  trial  have 
demonstrated  that  ,the  policy  is  correct  and  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  reserves 
are  the  people  of  the  districts  where  the  reserves  are  located.  To  be  sure,  we  have  a 
champion  who  is  perhaps  lesr  strongly  represented  in  your  land  than  in  ours.  It  is 
the  irrigator,  the  conqueror  of  the  arid  west.  He  is  an  intelligent  farmer  who,  in 

all  the  sophism  of  snowdrift  theories  which  have  been  preached  to  him  by 
pseudo-scientists  and  others,  knows  perfectly  well  that  his  case  can  be  summed  up 
in  four  words:  'No  forest,  no  water.'  And  this  farmer  has  expressed  himself  in- 
telligently and  strongly,  and  to-day  there  is  no  better  friend  of  forest  reserves  than 
the  irrigator  of  our  arid  west,  from  California  and  Arizona  clear  to  Montana  and 
Washington.  On  these  reserves  the  Government  keeps  things  in  its  own  hands.  The 
mine  owner  or  lumberman  can  buy  a  million  or  ten  million  feet  of  timber,  but  the 
trees  he  cuts  are  marked  for  him,  he  must  get  through  his  work  in  a  stipulated  time, 
and  he  must  take  care  of  all  debris  left  in  cutting.  There  was  opposition  ;  we  were 
told,  'We  cannot  afford  to  do  these  things,  they  are  impracticable,'  But  they  were 
done,  and  they  have  proven  feasible  and  the  woods  and  the  country  have  been  the 
better  for  them. 

The  work  is  progressing  in  other  directions.  With  Secretary  Wilson  as  its  able 
head,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  excellent  work  in  forestry.  Under 
Professor  Pinchot  its  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  advising  and  assisting  the  people  to~  a 
better  care  of  the  forests.  Farmers  and  lumbermen  alike  are  availing  themselves  of 
its  assistance.  We  have  one  of  its  men  to-day  in  Michigan  visiting  different  farmers 
who  have  applied  for  this  assistance,  and  telling  them  what  to  do,  where  and  what  to 
cut,  what  and  how  to  plant. 

Besides  the  National  Government,  the  States  themselves  are  moving  in  forestry 
matters.  You  all  know  of  the  good  work  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its  fine 
Adirondack  park  or  reserve.  You  know  of  its  school,  which  was  closed  on  account  of 
some  personal  squabbles,  but  which  is  soon  to  be  re-established,  for  it  was  a  good 
thing,  and  a  good  thing  always  outlives  all  kinds  of  criticism.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  realized  at  last  one  of  the  greatest  principles  in  human  welfare,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  put  a  poor  man  on  a  poor  acre.  If  you  want  to  put  a 
poor  man  somewhere,  put  him  on  good  land.  Give  away  your  good  land  if  you  want 
to  !><•  liberal,  but  keep  poor  non-agricultural  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The 
Eastern  United  States  have  at  last  realized  that  the  people  of  Europe,  with  two 
thousand  years'  experience  probably  know  something,  and  that  if  the  progressive  peo- 
ple of  Europe  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unsafe  to  place  poor  lands  into 
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poor  hands,  and  let  them  deteriorate  into  waste  land  and  desert,  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  probably  true  with  us.  At  any  rate,  New  York  is  buying  Adirondack  lands, 
even  though  she  pays  $3.60  per  acre  lor  lands  which  she  sold  at  five  cents  per  acre 
in  the  days  when  the  policy  was :  '  Get  rid  of  the  land.'  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
i-  following  Xew  York.  She  has  a  good  code  of  laws,  a  good  Forest  Commission, 
nearly  a  million  acres,  of  forest  reserves,  and  is  buying  lands  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
$5  per  acre.  Wisconsin  passed  an  Act  last  year  declaring  all  its  lands  forest  reserve. 
These  lands  are  in  scattered  bodies  and  the  case  resembles  your  Muskoka  problem. 
Yet  Wisconsin  preferred  to  declare  and  hold  them  as  forest  reserve.  There  is  wisdom 
in  this,  for  it  is  an  experience  of  centuries,  that  while  the  private  man  makes  the 
best  farmer,  the  State  makes  the  better  forester,  and  in  most  cases  has  made  the  only 
safe  and  good  forester.  As  an  illustration  I  might  mention  my  birth  place,  the  little 
State  of  Wurtemberg,  just  north  of  the  Alps.  It  has  been  conservative  in  its  forestry 
matters  for  centuries.  When  the  French  Revolution  inspired  the  sense  of  liberty, 
some  of  the  other  German  States,  notably  Prussia  and  Austria,  felt  called  upon  to 
modify  their  forest  laws  and  sell  the  lands  to  private  people,  Wurtemberg  cjung  to  its 
gains.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  century  of  experience, 
and  the  other  States  are  gradually  returning  to  the  point  where  they  left  off  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Wurtemberg  as  a  State  holds  all  it  can,  and  whenever  poor,  dilapidated 
farm  lands  are  offered  for  sale,  they  are  bought  for  forestry  purposes.  What  the 
land  can  do  as  forest  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  as  high  as  $40  per  acre  are 
paid  for  such  lands,  and  that  in  a  country  nearly  one-third  in  forest  (not  waste  and 
such  lands)  with  wood  nearly  as  cheap  as  in  parts  of  our  Spates. 

To  return,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  work  of  a  few  others  of  our  States. 
California  is  spending  $15,000  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
to  find  out  what  it  has  and  what  it  ought  to  do.  Several  other  States  are  becoming 
active.  The  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Washington  have  quit  throwing  away 
lands  and  hold  all  State  lands  at  no  less  than  $10  per  acre.  Minnesota  h^s  a  Forest 
Commission,  good  fire  laws  and  a  machinery  to  enforce  them,  and  is  beginning  to  set 
aside  forest  reserves.  Connecticut  has  its  forest  school  and  a  state  forester  em- 
powered to  buy  lands,  and  similar  activity  is  shown  throughout  the  New  England 
States. 

We  in  Michigan  have  a  problem  similar  to  yours.  We  have  the  old  pinery  lands 
converted  into  burned-over  wastes,  just  as  you  see  them  in  parts  of  this  province. 
Much  of  this  land  has  become  delinquent  for  taxes,  about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of 
the  State  was  reported  '  in  soak '  in  this  way.  For  years  the  State  has  followed 
a  liberal  policy  and  disposed  of  these  lands  at  prices  from  ten  cents  up,  in  order  to 
get  them  settled  up.  This  has  not  met  with  the  success  it  deserved.  The  State's 
liberality  was  misused  and  we  have  learned  that  a  good  farmer,  the  kind  we  want 
and  need,  does  not  take  land  simply  because  it  is  cheap.  Michigan  has  adopted  a  new 
policy,  it  has  set  aside  a  small  portion  of  these  lands  as  forest  reserve.  We  hope  to  set 
out  50,000  trees,  and  start  a  forest  nursery  this  spring,  and  in  time  we  hope  to  cover 
a  part  of  these  lands  with  growing  timber.  We  hope  that  the  State  will  continue  this 
good  work  and  keep  the  lands  which  good  farmers  evidently  are  not  anxious  to  under- 
take. Michigan  has  progressed  otherwise.  The  University  and  also  the  Agricultural 
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College  are  teaching  forestry  an. I  we  hope  soon  to  have  a  competent  set  of  men  to 
wrestle  with  our  problem. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  few  signs  of  activity  which  may  interest  you  by  reason 
of  their  similarity  to  your  conditions.  There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  emphasize, 
and  this  is:  If  the  private  man  makes  the  good  farmer  and  the  State  the  better  for- 
ester, I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  holding  on  to  your"  lands.  I  confidently 
hope  that  you  will,  for  you  have  made  a  good  start  and  a  timely  start,  better  and 
sooner  than  we,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  hold  and  hold  tight  every  acre  of  land  which 
is  not  actual  farm  land.  Do  not  turn  it  over  to  the  town  or  county,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  peanut  politician,  where  a  personal  greed  will  always  put  foremost  that  dangerous 
phrase  and  motto  of  the  short-sighted  and  greedy:  'Posterity  has  done  nothing  for 
me,  I  need  the  money,  need  it  badly  and  need  it  now.'  Gentlemen  I  thank  you. 


EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  LOUDON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  Distance  from 
the  place  of  meeting  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties  has  caused  my  absence,  not  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Association,  or  interest  in  its  proceedings. 
I  consider  that  the  Association  has  achieved  a  great  deal  during  the  five  years  of  its 
existence;  in  awakening  a  widespread  interest  in  forestry;  in  assembling  together 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  representative  men  to  discuss  the  many  problems  which 
present  themselves;  and  in  issuing  the  valuable  reports  which,  I  may  say,  I  have  read 
as  they  appeared  with  interest  and  profit.  For,  Mr.  President,  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  a  forester,  nor  the  son  of  a  forester,  but  I  have  for  some  years  back 
realized  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  Canada,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  light 
on  it  from  available  sources,  -and  among  these  sources  I  value  your  reports  very 
highly. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  introduce  a  discussion  on  Education  in  Forestry, 
the  necessity  for  it,  ways  and  means  for  its  practical  realization.  Now,  *  although 
education  in  forestry  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  necessity  years  ago,  I  feel  that  the  chances 
of  success  have  been  greatly  increased  -through  the  preliminary  work  done  by  your 
Association.  Information  on  the  subject  has  been  thus  diffused,  public  interest  has 
been  aroused;  in  short  you  have  contributed  largely  to  provide  that  basis  of  public 
opinion  which  is  necessary  for  any  important  movement. 

b  is  instructive  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  movement  in 
the  United  States.  There  we  see  that  within  a  very  few  years  a  preliminary  cam- 
paign, such  as  is  now  being  waged  here,  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  several 
important  schools  of  forestry,  a  lively  interest  among  leading  men  of  business  and 
politicians  (including  President  Roosevelt),  the  establishment  of  a  central  Bureau 
of  Forestry  at 'Washington,  of  Departments  of  Forestry  in  several  of  the  States,  and 
the  widespread  application  of  systematic  forestry.  It  is,  in  short,  regarded  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  and  a  practical  matter.  This  is,  I  imagine,  what  we  wish  to  bring 
about  here,  and  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Forestry,  like  technical  education  in  general,  suffers  from  popular  misconcep- 
tions. I  do  not,  of  course,  need  to  clear  up  these  misconceptions  as  far  as  this  As- 
sociation is  concerned,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary 
layman,  that  a  fire-ranger  is  not  a  forester— no  more  a  forester  than  a  navvy  is  an 
engineer— that  a  forester's  business  is  not  to  prevent  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  but  to 
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see  them  cut  down  to  the  best  advantage,  that  he  is  not  a  botanist  let  loose  to  air  his  \ 
fads  at  the  expense  of  others.  What  a  training  in  forestry  really  implies  may  per- 
haps be  best  seen  by  examining  the  course  of  study  in  an  institution  like  that  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Forestry,  which  represents  about  the  highest  type  of  forest  school 
as  yet  evolved  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Presupposing  a  good  general  preliminary 
education,  somewhat  higher  than  our  university  matriculation,  let  us  look  at  the 
curriculum  of  the  Yale  School,  particularly  as  regards  the  relative  importance  attached , 
to  the  various  subjects.  This  course  is  of  two  years'  duration,  with  a  session  of 
36  weeks  each  year.  The  courses  of  the  first  year  include  a  thorough  training  in  the 
sciences  that  are  fundamental  for  the  profession,  and  a  preliminary  training  in 
forestry.  The  second  year  is  mainly  devoted  to  technical  forestry.  Looking  at  the 
course  as  a  whole  (including  the  two  years)  we  arrive  at  the  following  proportions: — 

Out  of  a  total  of  2,280  hours  of  class-work  and  field-work  together,  we  have  1,602 
hours  for  technical  forestry  proper,  and  678  hours  for  the  remaining  subjects,  divided 
up  as  follows  :  botany,  420  ;  mineralogy,  geology  and  meteorology,  114  ;  engineering, 
108,  and  zoology,  36.  These  latter  subjects  require  no  remark.  Under  the  head  of 
technical  forestry  we  have,  after  a  general  introduction  to  forestry,  such  subjects  as 
silviculture,  forest  mensuration,  forest  management,  forest  technology  (including 
nature  and  uses  of  woods),  lumbering,  forest  protection  and  administration.  An  en- 
tire term  of  12  weeks  is  devoted  to  practical  forestry  in  the  woods,  besides  some  prac- 
tical work  in  previous  terms  in  forests  adjoining  New  Haven. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Yale  curriculum  somewhat  in  detail  because  it  served  in  a 
general  way  as  a  model  for  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  Senate  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University  in  the  curriculum  adopted  in  November,  1902.  (I  should  state 
here,  parenthetically,  that  the  Senate  statute  embodying  this  curriculum  still  awaits 
the  sanction  of  the  Government).  Our  course  extends  over  three  winter  and  two 
summer  sessions.  The  standard  for  entrance  is  that  of  junior  matriculation,  or  of 
third  year's  standing  in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The  work  of  the  first  year 
is  largely  scientific — biology,  chemistry,  physics,  geology — and  includes  English,  mathe- 
matics, French  and  German.  The"  second  and  third  years  include  further  instruction 
in  the  sciences  and  in  their  application  to  forestry,  together  with  a  treatment  of  the 
various  subdivisions  of  forestry  proper.  The  two  summer  sessions  are  devoted  to 
practical  work  in  the  forest. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  me  as  saying  that  the  graduates  who  have 
completed  such  a  curriculum  as  either  of  the  above  are  fully  trained  foresters.  It 
might  not  be  expedient  to  put  these  young  men  at  once  in  charge  of  important  forest 
interests,  any  more  than  it  would  be  safe  to  put  a  newly-fledged  young  doctor  in 
charge  of  a  case  of  serious  illness,  or  a  young  engineer  in  charge  of  a  transcontinental 
railway.  But  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  young  professional  man  has  laid 
down  the  scientific  basis,  has  received  his  special  technical  training,  and  has  faced 
the  various  typical  problems  which  will  present  themselves  in  his  future  career.  Like 
the  other  professional  men  referred  to,  he  lacks  experience,  and  the  development  of 
his  powers  to  face  new  problems.  This  he  will  get  in  time,  just  as  it  is  acquired  in 
other  professions.  But  we  cannot  have  the  thoroughly  qualified  expert  without  special 
training  in  his  profession,  and  this  it  is  the  function  of  the  forestry  school  to  provide. 

An  important  practical  question  arises  at  this  point.  What  do  we  propose  to  do 
with  our  trained  forester  when  we  have  produced  him?  I  have  been  told  more  than 
once  that  to  create  a  supply  of  trained  foresters  for  Canada  would  amount  to  spoil- 
ing so  many  young  men  for  some  other  useful  career,  only  to  leave  them  stranded  at 
the  end  of  their  course,  without  the  hope  of  employment.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
a  similar  objection  urged  about  thirty  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession in  Ontario,  when  I  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  engineering  school. 
Nobody  raises  that  objection  now  with  reference  to  engineering,  and  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  nobody  will  raise  it  with  regard  to  forestry  even  ten.  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school. 
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Let  me  say  that  if  our  traim-d  foresters  are  not  employed  it  will  not  be  for  the 
want  of  important  interests  in  which  the  special  knowledge  of  the  forester  would  be 
of  the  verv  greatest  profit.  Who  will  assert  that  the  administration  of  the  Crown 
forest  lands  of  Ontario  has  hitherto  been  ideally  perfect,  or  that  lumbering  has  always 
been  conducted  with  due  regard  to  ultimate  economy,  or  that  the  farmer  has  managed 

woodlands  to  his  own  best  advantage  and  that  of  the  country  as  a  whok?  And 
•what  is  true  of  the  past  will  be  true  of  the  future,  unless  some  systematic  policy  in- 
volving the  utilization  of  expert  direction  is  adopted.  If  such  a  policy  is  not  adopted, 
it  will  only  be  because  of  the  apathy  or  the  want  of  intelligence  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  have  more  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  business  foresight  of  Canada  than 
to  suppose  that  this  is  possible. 

We  may,  I  think,  infer  what  will  happen  here  by  what  is  happening  in  the  United 
States.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  closely  parallel — vast  tracts  of 
forests,  once  thought  inexhaustible,  have  disappeared,  and  a  pressing  necessity  arises 
for  economy  of  the  remnant  ^nd  the  production  of  new  -forests  for  future  needs.  So 
far,  the  parallel  holds  good,  but  ,as  usual,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  step 
in  advance  of  us.  They  have  already  begun  to  utilize  the  forester  in  a  profitable 
way;  we  have  not.  They  have  felt  the  necessity  of  the  forester,  they  have  imported 
him  from  abroad,  they  have  founded  schools  of  forestry,  and  they  have  established  a 
great  national  bureau  of  forestry  at  Washington,  supported  at  great  expense  by  the 
State,  and  of  itself  requiring  the  services  of  more  trained  foresters  than  the  schools 
can  supply. 

The  Washington  bureau  may  serve  as  an  example  of  scientific  forestry  organized 
by  the  Government.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  its  work  may  be  obtained  by  re- 
ferring to  a  few  examples  taken  from  its  report  of  1902.  (1.)  Applications  for  expert 
advice  as  to  the  forest  management  of  private  lands  covering  an  aggregate  of  £,709,120 
acres  had  been  received,  and  of  these  applications  the  bureau  was  able  to  deal  with 
only  84,  owing  to  the  lack  of  men  and  money.  The  work  of  the  bureau  in  preparing 
working  plans  for  economic  lumbering  in  five  of  the  national  forest  reserves  was  con- 
tinued. These  reserves  comprise  a  total  of  58,850,925  acres.  More  important  still  in 
their  ultimate  results  are  the  forest  investigations  carried  on  by  the  bureau,  investiga- 
tions which  concern  not  only  the  private  owner,  but  the  nation  at  large,  covering  such 
subjects  as  commercial  woods,  studies  of  forest  conditions  in  various  States,  fires  and 
grazing,  turpentine  orcharding,  the  production  of  timber  for  railway  necessities,  &c. 
The  work  also  covered  the  superintendence  of  tree-planting  plans  in  29  States  and 
Territories  and  172  different  localities. 

A  notable  example  of  the  investigations  mentioned  above  is  the  inquiry  of  Dr. 
Hermann  von  Schrenk  into  the  timber  rot  in  the  forest  reserves  of  South  Dakota. 
In  thU  reserve  he  found  on  the  stump  about  600,000,000  feet  of  dead  and  dying  timber. 
The  death  and  subsequent  decay  of  the  trees,  Dr.  Schrenk  has  shown  to  be  caused  by 
a  pine-destroying  beetle  and  certain  fungi,  and  he  makes  a  series  of  recommendations, 
which,  if  followed,  will  result  in  saving  a  very  large  part  of  the  dead  wood. 

The  Biltraore  estate  will  show  what  scientific  forestry  is  doing  for  the  private 
owner.  Before  its  purchase  by  G.  W.  Vanderbilt,  this  estate  was  a  desert,  all  the 
marketable  timber  having  been  removed  and  the  land  devastated  by  fire,  drought  and 
the  pasturing  of  cattle.  Under  working  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  and 

rwards  carried  out  by  Dr.  Schenck,  it  has  become  a  valuable  property,  on  which 
the  returns,  though  remote,  are  assured,  a  'gilt-edged'  investment,  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  Scientific  American. 

A->  to  forestry  methods  practised  by  corporations,  I  may  say  that  several  rail- 
way companies  in  the  United  States  (amongst  them  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad)  have 
planted  forests  of  their  own  for  the  production  of  ties.  This  venture  is  proving  most 
successful.  This  work  also  demands  the  supervision  of  the  expert  forester  ,and  is  not 
undertaken,  you  may  be  sure,  for  sentimental  reasons.  It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents. 
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But/  you  will  ask  how  can  the  forester  be  usefully  employed  here  ?  There  are,  I 
imagine,  three  spheres  of  usefulness  open  to  him : — 

(1.)  As  superintendent  of  Crown  forest  lands; 

(2.)  As  an  adviser  of  the  lumberman; 

(3.)  As  a  guide  to  the  farmer. 

I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  the  first  of  these  heads  very  much.  The  field  is  almost 
unlimited.  Mr.  Southworth,  Director  of  Forestry  for  Ontario,  tells  us  on  this  point 
that  there  are  in  the  province  some  40,000,000  acres  of  lands  suitable  only  for  forest 
reserves,  with  an  estimated  annual  yield  of  some  6,000,000,000  feet  in  perpetuity,  if 
properly  managed,  I  may  add.  Here  is  ample  scope  for  the  best  energies  of  a  i  large 
number  of  trained  foresters  in  perpetuity  also. 

If  the  lumberman  here  will  take  example  by  his  far-sighted  colleague  of  the 
United  States,  who  now  begins  to  look  forward  to  a  second  crop,  he  also  will  have 
need  of  the  forester,  and  if  he  is  not  disposed  to  assume  this  attitude,  it  is  tne  duty 
of  the  Government  to  see  that  he  conducts  his  operations  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
may  be  a  second  crop  for  future  generations.  The  case  of  the  farmer  is  simple.  What 
he  needs  is  knowledge,  and  this  it  is  the  function  of  the  forester  to  impart.  In  order 
to  achieve  any  particular  result  in  re-forestry,  the  farmer  must  be  instructed  in  the 
subject,  and  his  work  superintended  and  directed  at  least  at  the  outset,  just  as  it  has 
proved  necessary  and  useful  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  dairying  or  the  breeding  of 
stock.  He  will  not  acquire  this  knowledge  by  his  own  initiative,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  encourage  his  efforts  by  providing  expert  advice  and  sup- 
erintendence, just  as  it  has  proved  necessary  in  other  branches  of  agriculture. 

The  first  .practical  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  supply  of  home-bred  Can- 
adian foresters  has  not  yet  been  taken  by  the  Government.  It  means  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Provincial  School  of  Forestry,  and  the  cost  need  not  exceed  at  the  outset 
more  than  a  few  thousand  dollars  annually.  Having  regard  to  the  vast  interests  in- 
volved, to  the  certainty  of  profitable  results,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country, 
I  can  imagine  no  safer  investment. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Gentlemen,  the  whole  question  is  open  for  discussion  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  that  members  may  make. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Both  whether  they  are  buying  these  lands 
in  Michigan  from  private  parties  altogether,  and  whether  there  are  any  wild  land*  in 
Michigan  belonging  to  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  RoxH.T-In  the  first  place  the  State  of  Michigan  is  not  buying  lands.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  York  are  to-day  the  only  two  states  of 
the  Union  that  are  buying  lands.  Michigan  is  establishing  its  forest  reserves  merely 
out  of  taxes  on  title  lands  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  the  six  million  acres,  of  which 
I  spoke  as  being  '  in  soak '  for  taxes. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — Bought  by  the  State  ? 

Mr.  ROTH. — They  are  not  bought  by  the  State,  exactly.  An  acre  of  land  in 
Michigan  becomes  delinquent  for  taxes.  It  is  offered  for  sale  by  the  tax  officers.  1  \ 
it  is  not  bought  by  anyone  the  State  buys  it  in  as  it  were.  It  may  re-advertise  mid 
sell  them  over  again  in  five  years.  The  acre  of  land  so  bought  or  redeemed  is  deeded 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  not  to  the  county,  as  is  done  in  some  states,  and  we  have  in 
this  way  a  large  number  of  tracts,  a  great  deal  of  land  which  is  tax  title  land,  and  it 
is  from  these  tax  title  lands  that  the  State  has  reserved  now  the  forest  reset 
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FATHER  Bt  RKE. — Have  you  n<>  <>ilu-r  .l-'mv-t  iv-n-vr  l.c-i<!"  that  ? 

Mr.  ROTH.— No,  we  have  no  federal  reserves.  To  be  sure  there  are  wild  lands  in 
our  State,  some  belonging  to  the  lumber  firms  of  former  days,  some  belonging  to  the 
speculators  who  have  bought  them  with  a  view  of  making  grazing  tracts  of  them; 
and  we  have  a  small  amount  of  federal  government  land  in  the  State  yet,  but  the  great 
mass  of  real  State  land,  I  venture  to  say,  is  delinquent  tax  title  land. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — The  reason  I  ask  is,  I  have  had  some  communication  with  the 
President  of  the  Bureau  in  Michigan,  asking  information  as  to  how  those  lands  could 
be  re-forested,  and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  they  had  was  the  getting  of  sufficient 
quantities  of  land  together  in  one  place.  For  instance,  I  have  been  in  Michigan  where 
the  forest  has  burnt  over  hundreds  of  acres  and  where  there  was  hardly  a  tree  on  it. 
I  do  not  very  well  see  or  understand  how  in  Michigan  you  can  get  a  proper  forest  re- 
serve in  an  area  more  suitable  for  agriculture.  Have  you  gone  to  private  individuals 
and  bought  it  ?  Have  you  gone  that  length  ? 

Mr.  ROTH. — No,  the  land  has  reverted  to  the  State,  and  the  State  claims  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  area  from  the  day  the  man  ceases  to  pay  taxes.  The  State  says,  '  I 
am  part  owner  of  that  land,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  that  are  due  upon  it.' 
After  a  certain  number  of  years  which  the  man  has  to  redeem  that  land,  the  title  is 
in  the  State.  The  title  has  been  disputed  and  some  of  the  lower  courts  have  stated 
that  the  title  is  not  a  good  one.  New  York  State,  it  is  true,  has  decreed  that  a  tax 
title  is  as  good  a  title  as  one  can  have  to  the  land.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  land  there 
in  tracts  of  one  section  or  more,  and  I  would  say  here  that  it  is  a  question  altogether 
of  forest  management  whether  it  is  not  better  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  people  scattered 
through  your  forest  reserve  than  to  have  a  stretch  40  miles  in  extent  without  a  man  to 
help  you  in  case  of  fire.  We  have  found  our  ranger  has  had  to  ride  a  day's  ride  to  get 
help,  and  then  he  could  not  do  anything  with  the  fire  when  he  did  get  help.  What  we 
would  like  to  have  in  Michigan — at  least  that  is  my  own  personal  opinion — is  to  have 
the  lands  in  this  way  :  that  we  take  the  poor  "land  and  the  agriculturist  may  have 
the  good  land  and  make  farms  of  it  in  order  that  he  may  help  us  and  we  may  help  him. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — That  is  very  good  so  far,  but  that  was  not  the  idea  in  my  mind 
when  I  asked  you  the  question.  Take  an  area  of,  say  100,000  acres,  altogether  unfit 
for  farm  land,  or  nearly  so,  and  one  part  of  it  comes  into  your  possession  in  the  way 
you  say,  by  tax  sale,  and  you  get  possession  of  it.  But  here  is  another  part  of  the  very 
same  kind  of  land,  utterly  unfit,  and  no  means  of  getting  possession  of  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  are  going  to  be  successful  in  the  establishment  of  a  forest  reserve 
you  should  have  some  means  of  getting  possession  of  this  land.  Whether  you  have 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ROTH.— I  agree  with  you  most  heartily.  Our  State  of  Michigan  could  do 
nothing  better  than  pass  a  law  right  away  which  would  enable  the  State  Land  Com- 
missioner to  buy  every  acre  of  waste  land.  More,  it  ought  to  enable  him  to  say  to  a 
man,  '  Very  well,  you  keep  it,  and  you  see  to  it  that  a  fire  does  not  start  on  your  land 
and  we  will  see,  that  a  fire  does  not  start  on  our  side.'  In  other  words,  we  should  quit 
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looking  upon  a  man's  land  property  as  though  it  belonged  to  him  absolutely  and  uncon- 
ditionally and  without  any  reference  to  other  people's  welfare. 

.Mr.  STEWART. — I  am  glad  this  discussion  came  up  with  regard  to  these  reserves. 
1  am  just  going  to  Winnipeg  next  week  to  make  a  report  on  certain  reserves  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  in  the  Riding  Mountains.  There  is  one  township  that  has  been 
partly  taken  up  and  I  believe  the  land  is  fairly  good,  at  least.  There  is>  one  point, 
however,  that- has  not  been  touched  upon.  Although  that  land  is  good  there  it  is  on 
a  watershed,  and  even  though  the  land  is  good  to  produce  crops  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  timber  on  that  watershed  for  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  territory.  If  we 
destroy  the  Riding  Mountains,  some  45  townships,  we  simply  destroy  a  large  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  that  province.  Now,  it  may  generally  be  right  enough  to  simply 
reserve  land  which  may  be  useless  for  agriculture,  and  here  is  a  case  where  may  be 
found  land  already  fitted  for  agriculture  reserved  simply  for  the  benefit,  it  is  as  the  basis 
of  the  reservoir  that  supplies  a  large  area  that  is  dependent  on  it.  This  setting  aside 
of  reserves  is  a  matter  that  has  engaged  my  attention  ever  since  I  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  forestry  of  the  Dominon.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  Dominion  where 
forest  reserves  need  attention  it  is  in  the  sparsely-timbered  districts  of  the  west,  because 
if  we  destroy,  as  I  said  before,  the  timber  in  certain  localities  there,  the  headwaters 
of  these  streams,  we  simply  destroy  the  land  adjoining  the  headwaters.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  husbandman  of  the  plains  does  not  now  fear  the  summer  frost  half 
as  much  as  he  does  the  summer  drouth,  and  it  is  necessary,  and  will  be  found  necessary 
there  at  least,  I  think,  to  set  aside  land  for  forestry  purposes  for  the  benefit  it  is  for 
supplying  an  even  run-off  for  the  water.  There  is  one  point  connected  with  these 
reserves,  that  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  in  this  northern  country,  deserve  consider- 
ation. You  have  perhaps  the  greatest  water  power  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  world 
in  Canada,  in  this  northern  country,  but  what  benefit  will  these  water  powers  be  if 
the  source  of  supply  from  which  the  water  is  derived,  that  is  the  timber,  is  taken  away. 
There  would  simply  be  torrents  in  the  spring  and  drouths  in  the  summer.  I  have  told 
the  people  dependent  for  power  on  the  Chaudiere  Falls  that  the  immense  water  power 
in  all  that  region  depends  on  leaving  a  very  large  supply  of  timber  on  the  head  waters 
of  those  streams.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  know  where  we  are  going  to  set  aside 
these  reserves  unless  we  have  the  country  explored  ?  I  do  not  think  the  Dominion, 
or  any  of  the  provinces,  can  expend  money  better  than  in  having  a  thorough  explora- 
tion as  far  as  possible  made  of  those  northern  districts. 

This  matter  of  exploration  is  valuable  not  only  for  that.  For  many  years,  when 
practising  as  a  land  surveyor,  I  used  to  notice  that  we  were  surveying  township  after 
township  not  valuable  for  agriculture.  The  result  of  this  division  was  that  settlers 
would  go  in  and,  as  every  person  who  knows  anything  of  it  in  this  northern  country 
knows,  many  of  these  townships  would  have  been  far  more  valuable  if  left  in  timber 
not  only  f  n-  n  <  •  •'•onomic  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  actually  for  the  cash 
value  of  the  timber. 

.  There  exists,  therefore,  the  necessity  in  certain  cases  of  retaining  the  forest  even 
where  the  land  is  good,  where  there  is  danger  of  impairing  the  source  of  water  supply 
by  its  removal. 
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F\IIH:U  I!i  KKE. — This  discussion  as  to  the  water  sources,  and  also  the  idea  of  re- 

aff ore- tat  inn  l>y  >cvds  are  very  practical,  and  we  should  have  time  to  discuss  them  and 

oe  to  some  conclusion,  but  just  at  present  we  have  the  very  valuable  paper  of  Pro- 

•r  I»udi'ii.  tin-  Principal  of  the  University,  before  us,  and  some  action  ought  to  be 

ii  mi  that  point  with  a  view  to  having  a  properly  equipped  forestry  department  in 

connection  with  some  University  of  Canada.     The  country  requires  it.     It  is  a  big 

ninl  growing  country  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  that 

growth. 

'his  point  Mr.  Marcel  Hoehn,  of  Berlin,  exhibited  to  those  present  two  seedling 
pines  grown  from  seed  planted  in  April,  1003.  The  display  aroused  much  interest 
and  favourable  comment. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Professor  Goodwin,  of  Queen's  University,  is  here.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  him,  if  he  would  kindly  favour  us. 

Dr.  GOODWIN. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  My  interest  ir  -this  subject  is  very 
keen.  I  was  just  saying  to  a  friend  I  met  to-day  in  going  away  from  the  meeting,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  in  looking  back  over  my  life  I  had  been  born  in  the  woods,  and  brought 
up  in  the  woods,  so  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if,  although  not  a  forester  in  any  sense, 
I  may  profess  and  show  some  considerable  interest  in  this  subject  which  is  occupying 
us  to-day.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  proposal  to  discuss  the  three  papers  just 
read  was  a  very  wise  one,  and  it  struck  me,  as  the  papers  were  read  one  after  the 
other,  and  as  the  discussion  of  the  first  two  came  on,  that  the  problems  of  reforesta- 
tion, of  the  establishment  of  forest  reserves,  and  of  forestry  education  were  so  in- 
timately connected  that  you  could  not  prevent  the  three  papers  from  being  discussed 

her,  and  after  President  London's  admirable  resume  was  given  to  us  it  seemed 
as  if  we  already  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  which  might  have  arisen  from  the 
reading  of  that  paper.  I  think  that  the  points  that  have  been  emphasized  with  regard 
to  the  setting  aside  of  foret  reserves  and  reforestation  are  exceedingly  important 
ones,  and  I  was  especially  struck  with  what  has  been  called  to  my  attention  before, 
with  the  emphasis  that  has  been  laid  upon  the  state  as  the  best  and  the  only  forester. 
This  is  a  point  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed several  times  to  my  knowledge  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce 
the  system  of  scientific  forestry  into  the  practice  of  our  lumbermen  who'have  bought 
their  limits  from  the  government  and  who  are  realizing  as  best  they  can  on  these 
limits.  Now,  one  cannot  blame  the  lumbermen  for  wishing  to  realize,  because,  as  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  the  risks  which  they  run  are  very  great  and  if  they  do  not 
realize  on  their  limits  as  quickly  as  possible  they  are  constantly  running  the  risk  of 
losing  a  very  large  part  of  their  profits.  But  Mr.  Bertram  has  shown  us  by  his  able 
paper,  and  by  his  answers  to  questions,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  private  owner  to  in- 
troduce the  principles  of  scientific  forestry  into  his  handling  of  his  property,  and  to 
introduce  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  own  interests,  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  who  listened  to  Mr.  Bertram's  paper  wished  that  we  could 
just  turn  from  our  occupations  and  follow  his  lead,  and  go  into  the  woods  and  be  prac- 
tical foresters,  as  he  has  become,  greatly  to  his  delight.  I  do  not  wish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  occupy  your  time.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  giving  my  views  on  forestry  educa- 
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tion  before  this  Association  before.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  it  would 
be  really  trespassing  too  much  on  your  time  for  me  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  on 
former  occasions.  Of  course  one  is  always  getting  new  light  on  such  subjects,  but 
I  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  I  heartily  agree  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  prime 
necessity  of  the  different  governments  looking  into  this  subject  and  putting  our  people 
into  the  position  to  get  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Canadians  who  have  been  given 
the  proper  training  to  give  such  advice  and  assistance.  The  situation  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated in  that  respect,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  has  been  said  on  that  subject  will 
receive  the  endorsation  of  every  broad-minded  Canadian  and  every  man  in  the  country 
who  looks  forward,  instead  of  looking  merely  at  the  present. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Mr.  GILLIES. — Has  anything  been  done  at  Queen's  University  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  School  of  Forestry  ? 

Professor  GOODWIN. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Gillies'  question  I  might  just  state  the 
situation  shortly.  Queen's  University  began  to  consider  this  subject  in  1894,  the  session 
of  1894-5,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  School  of  Mining,  which  is  affiliated  with 
Queen's  University,  instituted  lectures  on  forestry  and  called  together  a  convention 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers.  Two  years  ago  we  followed 
that  up  with  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  published,  and  I  think  these  lectures 
must  have  reached  the  hands  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  present  here  to-day.  We  have 
even  formulated  a  course  in  forestry  very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned 
by  Professor  Loudon,  and  we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ward in  every  possible  way.  There  are  a  number  of  our  young  men  who  are  looking 
forward  to  forestry  as  a  profession.  We  are  very  much  in  the  same  position  in  that 
respect  as  I  think  Professor  Loudon  suggested  they  were  here  in  Toronto. 

Professor  HUTT. — As  one  of  the  younger  members  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
forestry  education.  I  have  been  interested  in  this  subject  longer  than  any  of  these 
older  men.  For  ten  years  past  I  have  been  teaching  forestry  in  the  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph.  It  was  not  to  teach  forestry  I  was  appointed  there.  Ten  years  ago 
not  nearly  so  much  attention  was  given  to  forestry  as  at  the  present  time.  Teaching 
horticulture  was  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  appointed  at  Guelph,  but  we  have  finally 
realized  the  importance  of  forestry  education  and  begun  in  a  small  way  to  teach  our 
students  along  the  lines  of  scientific  forestry.  That  course  in  forestry  has  been  grow- 
ing every  year,  and  our  students  are  taking  a  very  great  interest  in  it.  The  course 
has  been  enlarged  now  so  that  there  is  a  special  course,  or  at  least  one  of  our  special 
subjects,  in  connection  with  our  fourth  year,  or  degree  course,  where  the  students 
pass  an  examination  in  forestry  and  get  their  degree  in  forestry.  This  course  has  been 
growing,  and  students  are  coming  there  now  for  training  in  forestry.  But  what  we 
really  need  is  the  paying  of  more  attention  to  forestry  education.  What  we  need  is 
more  support.  We  want  specialist  support,  not  the  horticulturist,  the  agriculturist, 
but  the  forester, — the  specialist.  In  the  meantime  we  have  been  creating  public  senti- 
ment and  our  students  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  forestry.  I  think  it  is  largely 
because  of  public  sentiment  created  by  our  students  and  the  Experimental  Union  that 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of  farm  forestry  which  is  now  looked  upon  as 

4- 
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one  of  the  prominent  branches  of  forestry.  Our  students  are  wide-awake  and  we  have 
many  now  who  would  like  to  go  on  and  take  advanced  work  in  forestry.  I  hope  Queen's 
and  Toronto  will  get  forestry  branches — we  are  going  to  have  one  in,  Guelph,  anyhow. 
(Applause  and  laughter). 

Professor  MULDREW. — If  I  may  crave  your  forbearance  for  just  a  few  moments, 
I  would  like  to  speak  of  another  aspect  of  forestry  education,  which  was  suggested  by 
our  friend,  Mr.  McCann,  here,  a  few  moments  ago.  Allow  me  first  to  explain  my  own 
position.  Last  summer  I  was  called  on  very  suddenly  and  very  unexpectedly  to  take 
charge  of  that  magnificent  institution — though  I  say  it  myself — which  was  given  to 
this  province  by  Sir  William  Macdonald,  of  Montreal.  (Applause).  Now,  I  have, 
at  least  for  many  years,  given  a  great  deal  of  attentipn  to  forestry  problems,  and  to 
education  along  all  such  lines  as  are  indicated  by  this  term.  It  had  been,  my  lot  for 
nearly  nine  years  to  live  in  Muskoka.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  an  interest 
in  forestry  was  beginning  to  show  itself  there,  and  I  had  almost  the  assurance  to  flatter 
myself  that  some  of  the  seed  which  I  had  tried  to  scatter  amongst  the  farmers  and 
settlers  in  Muskoka  had,  on  this  occasion,  possibly  taken  root.  However,  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  position  of  which  I  speak,  in  Guelph,  I  found  that  my  duties  there  would 
be,  very  largely,  to  disseminate,  by  means  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
education  along  the  lines  which  are  now  commonly  described  under  the  heading  of 
nature  studies.  I  could  not  help  noticing  a  few  minutes  ago,  although  we  have  had 
many  brilliant  speeches  this  afternoon,  the  gentleman  who  stepped  up  to  the  table 
with  a  small  pine  seedling  in  his  hand  created  more  enthusiasm  and  received  a  better 
hearing,  although  he  said  nothing,  than  those  who  made  speeches.  Gentlemen,  we  are 
going  to  see  if  we  can  interest  children  at  school  in  things  like  this.  They  will  not 
need  such  persistent  and  energetic  hammering  at  them  to  get  simple  ideas  on  such 
questions  of  forestry  into  their  heads.  Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  on 
this  question  and  if  any  members  of  the  Association  can  offer  any  suggestions  as  to 
any  lines  along  which  the  Macdonald  Institute,  which  is  built  and  maintained  for 
that  purpose,  can  assist  the  cause  of  forestry  at  the  same  time  in  the  nature  studies 
of  the  public  schools,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  our  consideration  to  the  sugges- 
tions, and  carry  them  out  as  far  as  possible.  We  are  beginning  just  now  to  issue  a 
series  of  bulletins  to  go  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  province,  in  which  we  shall  do  what 
we  can  to  create  an  interest  in  the  studies  and  form  a  centre  where  teachers  and  pupils 
alike  can  look  for  interest  and  assistance.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  easy  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  intellectual  standing  of  an  individual  or  a  nation  can  be  very  well 
measured  by  the  distance  ahead  which  the  said  individual  or  nation  is  able  to  look. 
A  little  child  can  see  nothing  but  that  which  appeals  to  his  senses  immediately  in  front 
of  him.  As  he  grows  older  he  deals  more  with  the  far-away  than  with  the  scene  near 
by.  You  can  see  the  same  between  the  savages  and  civilized  man.  You  have  often 
heard  about  the  Indian  planting  potatoes  and  digging  them  up  again  in  two  weeks 
time  to  see  how  much  they  had  grown.  We  are  something  like  the  Indian.  A  year 
is  too  long  for  him  to  wait  ;  fifty  years  is  too  much  for  us  to  wait.  As  the  standard 
of  education  gets  higher  we  will  see  that  the  wisdom  of  the  old  world  is  still  far  in 
advance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  new  world  in  some  of  these  fundamental  matters. 

Now  just  one  more  matter.  There  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  a  school 
of  forestry  i«  to  be  established,  or  two  or  three  of  them.  Now,  I  would  not  bring  this 
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up,  Father  Burke,  except  that  I  happen  to  be  very  particularly  related  to  these  three 
bodies.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  graduate  of  Queen's,  of  holding  a  degree  from 
Toronto,  and  being  a  professor  of  the  Macdonald  Institute,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Agricultural  College.  And  I  might  add  to  this,  that  I  have  on  several  occasions  made 
some  reputation  as  a  peacemaker,  and  it  just  occurred  to  me  as  gentlemen  were  speak- 
ing that  if  the  universities  of  the  province  cannot  agree  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
we  have  a  staff  of  very  able  and  very,  very  unassuming  and  very  self-sacrificing  men 
up  at  Guelph  wonderfully  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  side  of  the  science  on 
which  forestry  is  based.  I  suppose  that  our  professors,  through  their  relations  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
biological  sciences  than  most  professors  in  merely  academic  institutions.  It  just 
occurred  to  me  that  really,  if  these  gentlemen  cannot  agree,  in  my  capacity  as  peace- 
maker I  was  going  to  suggest  that  possibly  the  professors  of  the  staff,  the  president, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  agree  to  settle  the  question  by  founding 
a  nice,  modest  little  school  of  forestry  at  Guelph  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Agriculture.  And  our  friend  Professor  Roth  will  remember  that  beautiful  little 
nursery  story  that  comes  down  to  us  from  German  books,  the  story  of  a  poor  little  girl 
in  the  home  who  washed  the  dishes  and  swept  the  floors  and  got  the  meals  while  her 
two  sisters  upstairs  were  quarrelling  most  thoroughly  over  the  question  of  frivolities 
and  balls ;  and  would  it  be  stretching  the  parallel  too  far  by  saying  that  that  little  in- 
stitution up  at  Guelph  has  been  doing  a  noble  work  while  some  of  her  sisters  have  been 
quarrelling  a  little  over  this  matter,  and  so  perhaps  the  slipper  that  would  not  fit  either 
of  those  other  sisters  might  fit  this  little  agricultural  college  at  Guelph. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  matter  of  the 
distribution  of  white  pine  seed,  and  that  is  one  of  the  questions  I  would  ask  the  lum- 
bermen present  to  take  up  and  see  if  they  can  see  how  far  the  white  pine  seed  blows. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  anything  else  but  that.  I  do  not  think  it  was  quite  correct 
what  was  said  about  the  spruce  trees,  but  the  white  pine  only  comes  to  maturity  every 
second  year,  or  every  four  or  five  years.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  white  pine  cone 
opens  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  get  a  distribution  far  and  wide  over  the  country, 
and  which  enables  the  white  pine  to  perpetuate  itself  over  wide  areas  is  (this  is 
theoretical,  rather,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  way  by  which  it  can  be  done), 
that  the  white  pine  cone  opens  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  storms  are  on  and  the 
seed — two  of  them  together — get  blown  out  of  those  positions  where  they  are  in  the 
cone  and  are  carried  away  by  the  winds  far  and  near  over  the  country.  That  is  the 
only  way  white  pine  seed  can  distribute  itself,  because  I  have  examined  sections  of 
territory  showing  where  it  has  carried  for  a  mile.  That  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done, 
because  if  it  remains  in  the  cone  until  March,  as  Mr.  Joly  said,  well  then  it  would  not 
distribute  itself  at  all. 

Father  BURKE. — It  does  not  stay  there  until  that  time. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — What  is  not  blown  down  by  the  wind  is  eaten  by  the  squirrels. 
You  do  not  get  anything  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  can  vouch  for  that. 
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Mr.  WHITE.— But  here  is  a  gentleman  who  says  he  did  gather  seeds  in  March. 

Mr.  BERTRAM.— I- do  not  agree  with  Principal  Loudon  in  what  he  says  about  the 
American  lumbermen.  He  spoke  about  our  far-sighted  colleagues,  the  United  States 
lumbermen.  Now  the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  are  a  lot  of  very  nice  fellows, 
delightful  men  to  meet.  I  was  going  to  give  them  the  very  best  of  character,  but  you 
can  take  it  all  for  granted.  I  was  going  to  say  another  thing  about  them.  They  are 
the  keenest,  shrewdest  men  in  the  world.  I  won't  say  they  wanted  to  play  a  low-down 
game  on  us,  but  they  wanted  to  take  all  our  logs  from  Canada  and  saw  them  in  the 
United  tSates,  but  there  were  some  things  they  did  not  know  about  the  constitution 
of  Canada,  and  we  turned  the  game  on  them.  They  are  the  greatest  sinners  in  the 
•  country  and  their  whole  efforts  have  been  to  cut  down  the  forests  and  turn  them  into 
money.  We  have  been  great  sinners  ourselves  in  that  respect,  but  I  think  we  got  light 
a  little  quicker  than  they  did.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  institution  of  this  kind, 
like  the  Forestry  Association,  to  take  any  recommendation  as  to  a  particular  institu- 
tion. We  can  go  the  length  of  asking  the  Provincial  Government  to  provide  a  grant 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools,  but  if  I  was  to  single  out  Toronto 
University  here  they  would  raise  the  cry  'Oh,  he  is  a  Toronto  man.  Hogtown.' 
And  they  would  say  we  wanted  to  grab  everything.  I  know  they  have  done  good  work 
in  Kingston,  and  did  it  before  it  was  thought  of  here,  and  I  would  not  like  to  move 
a  resolution  here  which  would  be  a  direct  slap  in  the  face  either  to  Guelph  or  Kings- 
ton. I  therefore  move  : 

Kesolved,  that  the  Ontario  Government  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  make  an 
appropriate  grant  for  the  operation  of  a  Provincial  School  or  Schools  of  Forestry. 

Mr.  LITTLE  seconded. 
Resolution  adopted. 

Father  BURKE. — Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  tne  subject  that  Mr.  Stewart 
so  ably  referred  to,  the.  water  sources  of  Canada,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  should 
offer  a  resolution.  Therefore,  I  would  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Newman  Silverthorne, 
who  understands  this  question  thoroughly  also : 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  urge  upon  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments the  advisability  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  water  sources  of  Canada  upon 
which  the  supply  for  agricultural,  manufacturing  or  irrigation  enterprises  depends, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  assure  the  proper  conservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  forest  growth  so  essential  to  the  continuance  of  an  even  flow 
in  the  streams  during  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  is  most  required,  and  to  the 
prevention  of  destructive  floods  and  erosion  of  the  watersheds  such  as  have  occurred 
in  older  lands. 

Mr.  SILVERTHORNE. — In  seconding  that  motion,  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  I 
can  see  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  forest  and  the  volume  of  the  streams 
throughout  the  agricultural  portion  of  Canada.  Now,  we  have  a  number  of  rivers 
around  Toronto,  some  of  which  to-day  are  dry  streams.  They  were  milling  stBeams 
years  ago,  milling  streams  throughout  the  season,  and  to-day  the  mills  have  been 
abandoned,  the  ponds  have  gone  into  agriculture,  the  buildings  moved  away,  and  the 
river  no  longer  used  for  milling  purposes.  It  is  high  one  day  and  down  the  next  day 
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and  dry  a  part  of  the  season.     Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  retaining  the  forest 
to  keep  up  the  volume  of  the  stream. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Is  it  the  pleasure  that  this  motion  should  be  adopted  ? 
Resolution  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  George  Johnson,  of  Ottawa: 
*  Regret  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  annual  meeting.  Hope  the  Association  will  produce 
even  better  results  than  ever  before  in  arousing  public  interest  in  preserving  our  great 
forest  asset.' 

Mr.  JAMES. — I  rise  to  ask  if  the  members  of  this  Association  can  procure  those 
bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  alluded  to  by  previous  speakers.  I 
think  we  could  interest  not  only  members  of  this  Association,  but  others  that  we 
might  meet  with  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  the 
authorities  can  see  their  way  clear  to  do  this  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Professor  MULDREW. — These  bulletins  will  be  issued  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  far  as  this  province  is  concerned.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  afterwards,  because  it  was  agreed  in  the 
bequest  from  Mr.  MacDonald  that  students  from  all  provinces  should  have  equal 
rights.  I  am  sure  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  have 
from  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  a  list  of  the  members  and  to  have  these"  publica- 
tions sent  to  all  such  members.  I  think  I  may  say  that  much  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — The  question  of  seeds  that  was  referred  to  a  short  time  ago 
might  be  discussed  now. 

Father  BURKE. — I  might  say,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  seeds,  that  I  find 
that  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States,  have  sent  out  a  bulletin  which 
describes  accurately  the  different  seeds  grown  in  the  United  States,  so  that  everybody 
may  be  able  to  find  them  out.  In  addition  to  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  able 
to  give  such  information  to  our  people.  Besides  that,  they  have  what  they  call  a  co- 
operative plan.  The  farmers  who  grow  good  seeds  in  one  section,  by  this  plan  would 
exchange  them  with  farmers  who  grow  good  seeds  in  another  part.  If  we  could  inter- 
change the  good  forest  seeds  of  Canada  I  think  we  would  help  on  reforestry  to  a  very 
great  extent.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  resolution  is  necessary.  If  the  professors  who 
are  interested  in  this  business,  technically,  would  say  something  on  that  point — the 
co-operative  seed  gathering  and  distribution  throughout  Canada — I  think  we  might 
grow  something  that  would  be  of  use. 

Professor  MULDREW. — We  are  just  beginning,  you  understand,  at  Guelph,  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen.  I  will  say  this  much,  that  within  a  very  few  weeks  we  hope 
to  begin  nursery  work  there,  at  first  by  growing  deciduous  varieties  from  the  seeds 
and  probably  just  get  a  supply  of  coniferous  seeds  from  other  districts.  The  object, 
as  outlined  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Dryden,  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  to  provide  for  the  farm- 
ers of  the  province  some  centre  from  which  they  can  get  seedlings  economically,  at 
or  near  cost  price.  That  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  present. 
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VALENTINE  STOCK,  M.P.P.— If  you  will  pardon  me  for  intruding  on  your  atten- 
tion to-day,  I  would  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  upon  this  discussion.  Last  year,  in 
seconding  the  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  I  alluded  to  forestry.  I  showed 
then,  or  at  least  tried  to  show,  that  we  wera,  here  in  this  Province  of  Ontario,  fast 
creating  the  conditions  which  in  many  other  lands  they  were  trying  to  overcome.  I 
tried  to  show  that  our  country  needed  clothes;  that  we  were  depriving  it  of  its  clothes 
very  fast,  and  through  that  we  were  changing  our  climatic  conditions,  changing  the 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  our  soil,  &c.,  and  creating  the  conditions  which  in  older 
countries  they  were  trying  to  overcome;  that  we  should  learn  by  their  experience. 
India,  for  instance,  which  has  denuded .  its  hillsides  and  is  doing  nothing  to  re- 
plenish her  hillsides  and  watersheds,  suffers  from  dreadful  famines  caused  by  drouth, 
and  in  Australia  they  have  had  several  years  of  drouth,  with  horses  and  cattle  and 
sheep  dying  out.  Japan  has  iearned  the  lesson  long  ago,  and,  thanks  to  ref orestry, 
that  country  looks  like  a  garden.  In  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  which  used  to  be 
a  great  waste,  a  great  tract  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  planting.  Now  I  have 
hoped,  in  addressing  the  House  last  session,  that  we  should  learn  by  their  experience 
and  not  wait  here  until  we  had  the  same  conditions  which  brought  about  the  baneful 
results  in  these  older  countries.  I  asked  the  question :  '  What  can  we  legislators  do  ? ' 
and  I  pointed  out  that  we  must  educate  the  farmer  to  conserve  and  make  the  best 
economic  use  of  what  he  already  has.  Educate  the  farmer  who  has  cleared  off  almost 
all  his  wood  lot,  to  replant.  Now,  I  went  further  than  that.  I  made  the  suggestion 
to  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  because  I  saw  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
feasible  scheme  of  doing  that.  We  had  our  farmers'  institutes  here  in  Ontario.  I 
asked  him  to  send  out  to  these  institutes  men  who  could  arouse  the  farmers  and 
awaken  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  cause  men  to  replant,  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  means  to  reforestry  by  taking  a  few  acres  of  good  land,  and  turn  them  into  a 
nursery  for  replanting.  And  the  honourable  minister  made  the  announcement  the 
other  day  that  that  would  be  done.  I  am  prepared  to  go  a  little  further,  and  I  submit 
it  to  the  gentlemen  to-day  to  say  if  it  is  possible  or  not,  and  that  is  this :  That  there 
will  be  planted  at  the  Agricultural  College  several  varieties  of  trees  to  be  handed  over 
to  theee  farmers  who  wish  to  replant.  Now,  I  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
this  way.  There  are  many  farmers  to-day  who  have  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  wooded 
land.  There  are  on  this  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  land  some  large  trees,  some  spreading 
out  like  the  beech  trees,  growing  in  the  branches  and  nothing  more,  and  which  pre- 
vents the  land  bringing  in  the  return  it  ought  to.  I  would  advise  that  every  farmer 
be  taught  to  cut  away  from  one  end.  Select  that  part  of  his  farm  which  he  wishes 
to  continue  as  a  forest,  and  cut  away  one  acre  at  one  end;  clear  it  thoroughly  as  if 
he  were  going  to  plant  corn;  apply  to  the  Agricultural  College  for  trees  to  plant  there; 
plant  them  as  he  would  corn,  so  that  he  can  go  in  between  the  rows  with  the  horse 
and  scuffler  for  the  first  five  years,  and,  in  the  course  of  five  years  he  will  have  a  second 
acre  prepared;  and  the  third  acre  at  the  end  of  15  years.  At  the  end  of  10  years  he 
could  possibly  coine  along  and  thin  out  the  first  acre,  and  have  a  thickness  of  wood 
the  size  of  my  arm,  and  in  that  way  by  cultivating  five  acres  systematically  he  will 
have  far  more  wood  than  by  letting  ten  or  fifteen  acres  grow  as  you  please.  Now,  I 
think  in  the  Agricultural  College  they  should  just  show  in  that  same  way  what  could 
be  done  on  every  hundred  acre  farm,  one  acre  cultivated,  another  acre  cultivated, 
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and  so  on,  and  the  farmers  flocking  there  from  every  part  of  the  county  would  see  how 
it  is  done  and  whether  it  is  workable  or  not.  I  am  quite  willing  to  assist'  the  farmers 
of  this  country  to  do  everything  they  can  to  reforest  their  wood  lots.  Only  the  short- 
sighted man,  a  man  of  greed,  or  a  victim  of  need,  will  dispose  of  his  trees  in  a  haphazard 
manner.  I  have  seen  in  some  trees  one-half  inch  of  growth  every  year  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  work  of  re-foresting  the  wood  lots  can  be  much  oetter  accomplished  if  the  trees 
receive  systematic  treatment  and  care. 

Mr.  FA  I'LL. — After  all,  how  many  scientifically  trained  foresters  have  we  in  the 
whole  country  who  are  able  to  give  advice  on  the. general  question  ?  It  seems  to  me, 
sir,  that  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  we  are  simply  playing  at  present.  The  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  has  brought  up  a  number  of  problems  that  should  be  settled  to 
a  large  extent  by  a  Department  of  Forestry  in  connection  with  the  Legislature  or 
Government.  I  had  the  pleasure,  this  summer,  of  coming  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Yale  Forest  School  in  a  visit  to  their  Summer  School  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  are  two  things  that  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  connection  with  that  school. 
In  the  first  place,  the  school  is  endowed  by  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Mr. 
Pinchot,  and  the  work  is  largely  controlled  or  influenced  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  Bureau  of  Forestry.  There  are  courses  of  lectures  given  in  this  school,  and 
no  fewer  than  five  instructors  holding  positions  and  engaged  in  practical  questions 
along  the  line  of  forestry.  The  question  is,  that  the  government  and  the  school  cannot 
be  divorced,  they  must  work  hand  in  hand.  The  question  of  seed  is  something  that 
we  know  very  little  about.  We  do  not  just  know  the  habits  of  our  Canadian  trees  in 
seeding  times,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  trees.  That  is  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  a  Department  of  Forestry,  I  take  it,  would  be  able  to  investigate.  Another  point 
that  struck  me  in  connection  with  the  school  was  the  practical  lumbermen  giving 
lectures.  In  the  case  of  a  school  here  in  this  province,  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  it 
would  be  successful  only — or  at  least  its  success  would  be  greatly  increased — if  lectures 
could  be  given  by  some  men  who  are  in  the  Government  employ  now.  Say,  for  instance, 
by  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  Ontario,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  to  do 
with  the  questions  of  fire  ranging,  and  other  practical  matters.  And,  in  addition  to 
these  men,  such  progressive  lumbermen  as  the  ones  we  have  listened  to  this  afternoon. 
What  we  need  is  scientific  foresters  who  will  be  an  aid  to  the  Government  in  managing; 
this  large,  permanent  forest  area  which  we  are  setting  apart,  and  which  we  believe  is 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  where  we  are  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  wood 
in  perpetuity; 

Professor  SQUAIR. — I  think  that  the  people  in  this  country  are  playing  with 
forestry.  I  am  a  farmer,  although  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
I  have  seven  acres  of  wood  fifty  miles  from  here,  and  have  been  interested  in  reserving 
that  piece  of  wood,  and  also  in  extending  it,  and  seven  years  ago  I  thought  I  should 
make  an  effort  to  extend  it  and  I  bought  some  seed.  Mr.  Southworth  got  it  for  me, 
and  I  got  practically  no  results.  I  made  inquiry  of  other  people  and  they  could  not 
tell  me  how  to  do  these  things.  Now,  I  will  admit  that  that  is  true,  there  is  not  a  man 
in  this  country  who  has  the  information  in  his  head  that  he  ought  to  have  regarding 
the  re-foresting  of  the  country.  Now,  that  is  the  first  thing  to  realize.  You  cannot 
get  that  information  from  books.  The  books  of  this  country  do  not  provide  it,  and 
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very  little  do  the  books  of  the  United  States  provide  it.  I  have  not  got  the  informa- 
tion yet,  and  I  have  made  quite  a  search.  You  must  have  scientific  training  and  have 
men  who  will  make  it  a  business  to  get  this  information.  One  man  gets  up  and  tells 
you  this  afternoon  that  you  gather  your  seed  in  March,  another  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
Well,  now,  we  want  this  information  just  right.  The  woods  are  decreasing  in 
quantity.'  Here  and  there  you  find  an  odd  kind  of  creature  who  saves  his  wood.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  do  it,  but  he  keeps  his  cattle  and  fire  out  and  then  trees  grow 
inside  the  limits  of  the  woods  and  so  the  woods  are  preserved.  But  we  are  only  fooling 
with  the  question.  The  Government  of  Ontario  must  tackle  this  question  in  a 
business-like  way,  provide  men  who  will  make  a  study  of  it,  and  gather  the  knowledge 
in  our  country,  in  Germany,  and  in  other  countries.  They  know  what  to  do  and  we 
do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  speak  in  a  general  kind  of  a  way.  There  seems  to  be  an 
odd  man  here  and  there  who  does  know.  If  he  does  he  has  not  written  a  great  many 
books  and  has  not  delivered  a  great  many  lectures.  (Applause) 

FATHER  BURKE. — So  that  we  may  have  something  before  the  chair  for  discussion, 
I  would  like  to  move  the  following  resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  General  and  Provincial  Governments  be  heartily 
commended  for  extending  the  respective  foret  reserves  of  the  country,  and  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  urge  upon  such  Governments  the  advisability  of 
the  country's  interest  of  still  further  extending  this  policy  of  reserves. 

Mr.  BERTRAM  seconded. 

Mr.  CHOWN. — I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  Forestry  Association  has  been  moulding  Government  policy,  especially  in 
Ontario.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  report  of  our  Forestry  Association  we  should  have 
taken  more  notice  of  the  very  important  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Minister 
of  Crown  Lands  and  his  assistants,  with  not  only  reservation  but  what,  to  my  mind,  is 
perhaps  more  important.  The  system  of  reservation  has  been  accepted  for  some  time, 
and  the  Government  has  gone  and  wisely  extended  it  and  accepted  the  principle  that 
where  land  is  not  fit  for  agriculture  that  land  should  be  set  aside  for  forest  reservation. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  upon  a  further  step.  The  Government  has  gone  further. 
So  far  this  reservation  has  been  a  reservoir  of  water  from  which  nothing  has  been 
drawn,  and  we  should  highly  commend  them.  They  say  the  trees  in  reserve  after  a 
time  reach  maturity,  stagnate  and  decay,  and  there  is  damage  from  windfalls,  &c. 
The  Government  has  stated  in  the  House  that  they  are  going  to  provide  in  Ontario  a 
system  by  which  the  timber  is  to  be  cut  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  continued 
re-forestation,  while  the  country  will  receive  the  income  which  will  result  from  this 
method  of  disposition.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  should  mark  this  in  some 
fitting  way.  There  is  another  matter.  The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  has  stated, 
and  it  seems  to  me  he  is  altogether  too  modest, — I  am  not  of  his  stripe  of  politics  and 
am  therefore  not  taffying  him, — that  he  has  undertaken  to  provide  a  system  of  forestry 
for  waste  lands.  I  come  from  a  portion  of  the  country  which  unfortunately  is  cursed 
from  these  waste  lands.  I  have  driven  eleven  miles  in  the  northern  part  of  Frontenac 
_  without  passing  an  occupied  house.  Tnese  reservations  are  not  only  to  be  left  there 
but  a  system  of  re-forestry  will  be  worked  out.  The  waste  lands  will  not  be  permitted 
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to  lie  waste.  There  is  another  important  matter  referring  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  Crown  Lands,  that  is  the  providing  of  forest  trees  for  the  re-foresting 
of  farm  lots.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  in  some  way  mark  our  approval,  not  only 
of  the  setting  aside  of  these  reservations  by  the  Government  but  in  undertaking  to  make 
available  these  reservations  and  to  re-forest  these  waste  lands  that  we  have  in  Ontario. 
(Applause). 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  wish  to  commend  in  the  highest  manner  possible  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  this  province  in  the  last  few  years.  It  seems  an  entire  change  has 
come  over  us  and  it  is  a  grand  one  to  look  forward  to.  There  is  now  some  effort  made 
of  a  practical  kind  towards  preserving  the  timber  that  we  have,  and  I  can  say  this, 
that  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  forestry  literature  during  the  last  two  or  three  months 
during  an  enforced  leisure  at  home,  and  of  all  the  forestry  literature  that  I  read  I  do 
not  know  anything  that  "equals  in  value  the  Keports  of  the  Director  of  Forestry  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Thomas  Southworth.  It  is  practical  and  the  recommenda- 
tions seem  to  have  been  put  in  such  shape  that  the  Government  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  carry  them  out.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  going  further,  and  this  is  a  bigger  thing 
than  influencing  the  Government.  He  has  actually  induced  the  Toronto  Globe  to 
become  a  forest  protectionist.  A  gentleman  here  tells  us  that  in  1871  he  took  some 
action  on  forest  protection.  In  looking  over  my  forestry  papers  I  came  across  a  letter 
written  by  my  father  in  1851,  and  I  remember  that  the  first  forestry  work  I  ever  under- 
took was  copying  that  letter  for  him  which  was  a  protest  against  the  views  the  Globe 
then  held  with  regard  to  forestry.  The  other  day  I  read  an  editorial  in  the  Globe 
and  I  had  to  look  several  times  to  assure  myself  that  it  was  the  Globe  I  was  reading. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — Well,  you  know  the  old  ed;tor  is  dead.     (LaughterX 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  do  believe  that  the  province  .of  Ontario  now  leads  any  part  of 
America  in  measures  of  forest  conservation,  and  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  getting 
up  and  saying  something  in  c'onnection  with  this  resolution  before  the  meeting. 

Professor  GOODWIN. — Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  is  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
I  think  that  any  resolution  of  that  sort  should  embody  some  notice  of  the  admirable 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Dominion.  Why,  the  Dominion  Government  brought 
into  Canada  the  first  trained  forester,  and  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Stewart,  our  very  active 
secretary,  is  doing  a  great  work  to-day  over  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  know  his 
work  because  I  follow  hyn  very  closely  and  he  is  doing  a  great  work  in  our  North-west. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  put  this  resolution.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  adopted  unanimously.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  that  this  resolution 
be  adopted  ? 

Mr.  RATHBUN. — While  I  heartily  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  about  to 
be  put,  I  still  think  that  the  question  of  more  forest  reserves  is  something  that  is  very, 
very  far  in  the  future.  The  lumbermen  (I  am  speaking  perhaps,  personally,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  lumber  trade) — the  lumber- 
men have  a  grievance  from  which  they  are  suffering,  and  it  is  a  serious  one.  I  hesitate 
about  mentioning  it  because  I  quite  recognize  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy, 
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that  is  the  question  of  settlement.  All  lumbermen  to-day  hold  limits  well  within  the 
borders  of  civilization.  Some  lumbermen  have  been  very  careful  in  preserving  the 
limits  that  are  closed,  great  care  being  taken  and  much  money  expended  in  keeping 
fire  out  and  skill  exercised  in  the  cutting.  Now,  when  timber  of  all  kinds  is  increasing 
in  value,  a  so-called  settler  goes  through  the  limits  and  he  finds  a  particularly  choice 
lot.  He  promptly  makes  application  to  the  Department.  Reports  are  called  for.  In 
scene  cases  the  lot  is  not  settled  ;  in  many  cases  it  is  settled.  In  a  great  percentage 
of  the  cases  where  it  is  settled,  that  lot  has  been  taken,  not  for  the  purposes  of  absolute 
location,  but  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  timber.  My  own  company  buys  back  each 
year  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  timber  which  are  absolutely  cut  out  of  our 
own  licensed  lands,  which  have  been  taken  from  us  on  the  plea  of  settlement.  And 
the  so-called  settler  cuts  the  timber,  sells  it  to  us,  packs  up  his  turkey  and  moves  over 
into  the  next  concession  and  ^repeats  the  operation.  From  the  lumberman's  point  of 
view  that  is  serious.  I  recognize,  as  I  said  before,  the  difficulties  of  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  that  question.  We  want  people  in  the  country  and  it  is  their  bounden- 
duty  to  encourage  settlement  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  I  think  there  should  be  some 
continuity  of  interest  between  the  Forestry  Association,  the  Government,  and  the 
lumbermen  on  this  very  point.  I  do  not  thiik  any  lumberman  in  the  country  will 
stand  in  the  light  of  bona  fide  settlement,  but  every  lumberman  is  certainly  opposed 
to  timber  stealing,  such  as  we  are  now  suffering  from.  I  am  not  making  these  remarks 
from  a  critical  spirit,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  I  think  of  sufficient  import- 
ance for  the  Forestry  Association  to  consider,  and  see  if  there  are  any  suggestions 
which  can  be  made  to  the  Department  which  will  aid  in  dealing  with  a  very  delicate 
matter. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
remarks  which  have  fallen  from  Mr.  Rathbun  in  connection  with  the  interests  of 
settlement  and  the  interests  of  the  lumbermen.  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  is  continually  in  hot  water  and  more  or  less  a  subject 
of  criticism  for  the  manner  in  which  it  tries  to  discharge  its  duty  to  both  these  interests. 
On  the  one  side  we  are  attacked  by  the  lumbermen  because  we  do  not  keep  out  the 
settlers.  Upon  the  other  side  we  are  attacked  by  the  settlers  and  by  their  friends  in 
Parliament  because  we  do  not  let  them  go  in  as  freely  as  they  think  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  in.  Now,  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing,  where  the  two  interests  are  so 
intimately  woven,  that  you  cannot  touch  one  without  touching  the  other,  to  know  just 
what  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  Of  late  years  we  have,  endeavoured  to  pursue 
what  wo  have  believed  to  be,  at  any  rate,  an  intelligent  course,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  work  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability  what  is  in  the  interests  of  the  province  as  a 
whole.  In  the  old  days  when  timber  limits  were  sold  all  the  timber  went  with  the  sale, 
and  large  tracts  of  territory  have  been  under  license  for  years,  in  townships  which 
have  been  opened  for  settlement,  and  into  which  the  settlers  had  a  perfect  right  to  go. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  a  good  many  cases,  lands  are  taken  up  that 
ought  not  to  be  taken  up  for  settlement  ;  where  the  settlers  would  have  been  better 
off,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  at  any  rate,  if  they  had  not  selected  these  lands. 
Now,  of  late  years  we  have  pursued  this  course.  When  an  application  is  made  for  a 
location  we  refer  the  application  to  the  lumberman  in  order  to  know  if  he  has  any 
objection,  and  if  so  what  his  objections  are.  We  usually  find  that  the  statements  of 
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the  lumberman  and  the  settler  as  to  any  particular  lot  are  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles 
and,  consequently,  what  we  do  is  to  send  our  own  ranger  to  inspect  the  lots.  If  he 
finds  that  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  lot  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
that  all  the  pine  timber  has  been  removed  from  it,  then  we  locate  the  land  to  the  settler. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  lot  has  a  very  small  percentage  of  land  fit  for 
settlement — fifteen  or  twenty  acres — then  we  do  not  locate  him,  whether  the  timber 
is  cut  away  or  not.  But  if  the  land  has  a  considerable  percentage,  say  thirty  or  forty 
acres  out  of  the  hundred  of  good  land,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock,  which 
is  coming  into  value,  we  do  not  locate  it.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  go  any 
further  unless  we  say  to  the  settlers  that  they  shall  not  go  into  any  township  where 
there  is  any  kind  of  timber  which  the  lumbermen  may  require  in  the  future.  Frankly, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  go  that  far.  We  must  deal  justly.  We  are  not  satisfying  either 
party,  and  that  is  a  good  evidence  that  we  are  doing  what  is  right.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  deal  fairly  with  both  parties.  That  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  suppose  we 
shall  continue  to  be  criticized  both  by  the  lumbermen  and  the  settlers. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Father  BURKE. — I  have  another  resolution  to  offer  : 

Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  proposed  construction  of  a  new  transcontinental 
railway  and  the  projection  of  other  lines  passing  largely  through  coniferous  forests, 
the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  and  also  of  the 
railway  companies,  be  called  to  the  serious  danger  of  loss  of  valuable  timber  consequent 
upon  the  construction  and  operation  of  such  lines  if  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent 
the  starting  of  fires  are  not  taken,  and  to  urge  that  the  question  be  given  full  and 
careful  consideration,  that  to  the  end  sought  the  party  or  parties  contracting  to  build" 
the  different  sections  of  the  said  roads  be  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  an 
efficient  equipment  and  control  to  prevent  fires,  that  at  such  seasons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary an  effective  patrol  be  established  along  all  the  afforested  line  of  railway  and  that 
the  officers,  both  of  the  governments  and  the  railways,  be  required  to  use  all  possible 
diligence  to  prevent  the  starting  or  spread  of  fires  through  defective  equipment  or 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  operations  or  negligence  of  the  employees  under  their 
control. 

Mr.  LITTLE  seconded. 

Mr.  STEWART. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  new  Railway  Act  in  reference 
to  that.  I  am  not  going  to  criticize  the  motion  at  all,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  Father 
Burke  if  he  has  looked  over  it  to  see  whether  the  contractors  are  not  compelled  to 
take  some  action  ? 

Father  BURKE. — I  have  not  seen  the  Act. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  the  first  day's  proceedings  closed  at 
5.45  p.m.  v  , 
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SECOND   DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

Friday,  March  11,  1904. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.30  a.m.  by  tne  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Gentlemen,  there  is  no  necessity  for  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Aubrey  White,  who  is  to  read  us  a  paper  this  morning  on  the  Crown  Timber  Regula- 
tions of  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

On  rising,  Mr.  White  was  loudly  applauded. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  history  of  the  regulations,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  you  will  have  noticed  that  a  great  deal  is  left  to  regulation.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  every  timber  license  shall  expire  on  the  30th  of  April  in  each  year  absolutely, 
and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for  a  renewal. 

Mr.  BERTRAM.— Was  there  not  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1869,  Mr.  White,  that  gave 
a  right  to  give  a  renewal  of  licenses  ? 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  have  not  come  across  it,  Mr.  Bertram.  All  our  regulations  are 
made  under  the  Crown  Timber  Act,  and  it  does  not  say  a  single  word  about  renewals. 
Under  regulations,  of  course,  renewals  are  provided  for,  and  it  is  a  curiotis  thing  and 
illustrates  the  confidence  that  people  generally  have  in  what  is  called  '  the  honour  of 
the  Crown  '  that  enormous  sums  of  money,  millions  of  dollars,  are  paid  for  these  timber 
limits,  the  license  of  which  ceases  absolutely  on  the  30th  of  April  in  each  year,  and 
are  renewable  by  regulation,  subject,  however,  to  any  restriction  or  change  of  regula- 
tion or  rates  that  the  Crown  may  see  fit  to  impose.  But  it  is  a  testimony  to  British 
institutions,  at  any  rate,  that  people  have  such  respect  for  what  is  called  '  the  honour 
of  the  Crown.' 

SYSTEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TIMBER  LANDS  IN  CANADA. 

AUBREY    WHITE,   ASSISTANT    COMMISSIONER    OF    CROWN    LANDS    FOR    ONTARIO. 

Having  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  '  The  Systems  of  Administration  of  Timber  Lands 
in  Canada,'  a  subject  which  lies  within  the  scope  of  our  studies  and  ought  to  be  of 
importance  to  any  society  taking  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  forest  wealth. 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  provincial  systems  only,  because  my  paper  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  Dominion  laws  and  regulations,  and  I 
have  strayed  a  little  afield  to  notice  the  system  prevailing  in  Newfoundland,  which 
we  hope  soon  to  see  included  in  the  constellation  of  nations,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  which 
form  this  great  Dominion.  (Applause.) 

-I  suppose  I  might  have  contented  myself  with  making  a  collection  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  covered  by  my  field  of  study,  and  have  read  them  to  you,  leaving  you 
to  form  your  own  opinions  about  their  efficiency,  but  I  have  thought  it  would  be  more 
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interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  if  I  were  to  take  the  most  important  of  the  systems 
and  trace  it  from  the  seed  up  to  the  full-grown  tree,  with  its  numerous  branches  of 
regulations.  The  most  important  system  is  that  prevailing  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  I  bracket  the  system  of  these  two  provinces  together,  because  they  have  grown 
from  the  same  germ,  were  under  one  management  until  the  year  1867,  the  date  of  Con- 
federation, and  since  then  have  differentiated  very  slightly.  The  seed  of  our  system 
was  sown  in  the  period  known  as  the  'French  Regime,'  when,  in  grants  of  Crown 
Lands  to  the  Seigniors,  the  oak  timber,  and  later  on  the  pine,  was  reserved  to  the 
King,  and  did  not  pass  with  the  soil.  Some  of  the  principles  that  govern  free  grants 
under  our  legislation  of  to-day  are  found  in  these  grants,  and  as  was  to  be  expected, 
some  of^the  difficulties  which  exist  to-day  were  troublesome  even  in  that  early  period. 

As  a  typical  grant,  I  take  that  made  to  Sieur  de  la  Vallier  by  the  Government 
of  Quebec,  in  1683.  In  it  we  find  (1)  that  settlers  are  to  be  put  on  the  land  and  that 
they  must  take  possession,  make  improvements  and  keep  house  and  home  within  two 
years,  otherwise  the  location  was  to  be  forfeited;  (2)  the  oak  timber  was  to  be  reserved 
to  the  King,  and  had  to  be  protected;  (3)  the  necessary  roadways  and  passages  had  to 
remain  open,  and  (4)  the  mines  and  minerals  were  reserved  to  the  King.  In  our  free 
grant  there  is  required  (1)  actual  residence  and  improvements,  (2)  the  pine  timber 
is  reserved  to  the  King,  (3)  roads  and  streams  are  reserved,  and  (4)  the  mines  and 
minerals  are  also  reserved  to  the  King.  The  reservation  of  the  oak  timber  was  not  a 
dead  letter.  I  have  read  one  permit — familiar  name — granted  by  the  Governor  in  1731, 
authorizing  the  holder  to  enter  upon  a  Seigniory  and  cut  and  remove  the  timber  re- 
quired for  building  a  vessel,  which  timber  was  to  be  brought  to  Quebec  and  there  in- 
spected and  received,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  square  timber  is  to-day  brought  there 
to  be  inspected  and  received  for  shipment.  Trespasses  were  provided  against,  and  the 
regulations  were  drastic,  which  not  only  include  confiscation  of  the  timber,  as  in  our 
day,  but  also  forfeiture  of  the  horses  and  plant  engaged  in  taking  out  the  stolen  tim-  - 
ber.  The  settlers'  grievances  were  also  present,  for  we  find  that  a  settler  having  cut 
some  oak  trees  in  process  of  clearing  and  sold  the  logs  cut  from  them,  the  Seignior 
immediately  fined  him.  The  settler  appealed  his  case  to  the  Governor,  who  in  effect 
said,  '  how  can  he  clear  the  land  without  cutting  down  the  oak  trees,  why  should  he 
burn  them  if  he  can  turn  them  into  money?  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  trees 
felled  in  the  course  of  clearing  should  be  sawn  into  boards  and  disposed  of  in  order 
that  the  settler  may  obtain  a  little  money  to  assist  him  in  making  his  improvements 
rather  than  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  burn  them  on  the  land/  and  he  further  con- 
founded the  Seignior  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  oak  was  reserved 
not  to  him  but  to  the  King.  If  the  settler  cut  beyond  the  limits  of  his  clearing,  or 
failed  to  improve  his  location,  any  timber  cut  by  him  was  held  to  be  a  trespass.  Here 
are  the  very  same  regulations  that  prevail  to-day  under  which  the  settler  may  cut  and 
sell  timber  required  to  be  removed  in  clearing  his  land,  and  commits  a  trespass  if  he 
cuts  beyond  the  limits  of  clearing  or  before  he  has  become  a  bona  fide  settler.  The 
right  to  take  timber -free  of  charge  for  public  works,  such  as  bridges,  colonization 
roads,  &c.,  was  reserved  in  the  grant  to  the  Seignior,  and  the  same  reservation  is 
found  in  our  timber  licenses  to-day.  After  what  I  have  said  you  will  see  why  it  is 
I  go  back  to  the  French  regime  for  the  beginning  of  things. 

When  the  British  took  possession,  the  Governor's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
timber  question.  Pine,  of  course,  was  reserved  to  the  King  for  naval  purposes,  but 
the  Governor  went  a  step  further  and  issued  instructions  that  areas  containing 
quantities  of  pine  were  to  be  reserved  absolutely,  no  settlers  were  to  be  allowed  in 
them,  and — wise  precaution — no  sawmills  were  to  be  erected  anywhere  near  pine  re- 
serves, except  by  his  express  permission.  Now  you  will  note  that  down  to  the  end  of 
the  yearJL700,  though  the  pine  was  reserved  to  the  Crown,  and  pine  areas  were  to  le 
kept  isolated,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  authority  being  given  to  enter  upon  the  Crown 
domain  to  take  out.  timber  for  ordinary  lumbering  purposes,  and  here  to  dispose  of 
the  question  of  pine  reservations,  which  by  the  way  are  now,  over  100  years  later,  be- 
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ing  made  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  none  were  made,  the  policy 
was  started  but  no  life  given  to  it.  What  was  done  was  to  insert  a  reservation  of  the 
white  pine  to  the  King  in  all  patents  issued. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  where  timber  was  cut  for  exportation  from  Canadian 
forests.  The  reservation  of  the  pine,  as  already  stated,  was  to  be  for  naval  purposes. 
Shortly  after  1800  the  attention  of  the  contractors  to  the  dockyards  in  England  was 
called,  perhaps  by  some  wide-awake  Canadian,  to  this  reservation,  and  perhaps  it  was 
said  by  some  Canadian  advocate  of  '  Preferential  Trade  within  the  Empire :'  '  Why 
do  you  not  come  to  Canada  and  get  some  of  your  timber  there  instead  of  getting  it 
all  from  the  Baltic  ?'  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  naval  contractors  did  apply  to  the  Home 
Government  for  permission  to  cut  masts,  &c.,  in  Canadian  forests,  and  licenses — mark 
that  word — were  issued,  one  of  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  dated  7th  October, 
1807,  authorizing  Messrs.  Scott,  Idles  &  Company  to  cut  timber  in  the  forests  of 
Canada.  This  license  was  directed  to  the  Surveyor  General  of  Woods  and  Forests 
on  the  continent  of  America — fancy  that  for  a  jurisdiction.  Messrs.  S^ott,  Idles  & 
Co.  transferred  their  rights  to  Messrs.  Muir  &  Jolliff,  of  Quebec.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  of  Canada  directed  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General  of  Woods  for 
Canada  to  mark  the  trees  that  might  be  cut — quite  a  contract  for  him,  was  it  not? 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  inspect  this  cutting,  much  less  mark  the  trees, 
and  cutting  was  limited  only  by  the  ideas  of  the  people  who  \vere  operating  under  these 
licenses.  Here  we  have  the  first  issue  of  any  form  of  authority,  under  British  rule, 
to  cut  timber  on  the  Crown  lands,  and  the  name  of  that  authority,  viz.,  license,  has 
lu'cn  continued  ever  since.  This  business  of  contractors  for  dockyards  cutting  by 
proxy  was  the  genesis  of  our  square  timber  trade,  and  it  centred  in  a  few  Quebec 
merchants,  and  these  gentlemen  were  the  precursors  of  those  great  firms  which  after- 
wards made  Quebec  famous  as  one  of  the  principal  timber  markets  of  the  world.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  these  licenses  did  not  cover  any  area.  The  holders  of  them  went 
where  they  pleased,  cut  the  "best  timber  and  paid  nothing  for  it.  The  first  of  these 
licenses  was  issued  in  1807,  and  it  was  not  until  1826  that  we  find  any  attempt  at  re- 
gulation or  supervision.  Such  a  system  as  this  created  discontent,  it  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  monopoly,  and  at  last  the  people  began  .to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  go  into  the  forests  and  cut  as  they  pleased,  without  any  authority. 

To  bring  an  end  to  the  discontent,  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  more  important 
still,  to  obtain  some  revenue  from  the  timber  cut,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  3rd  May,  1826.  Under  this  any  person 
was  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  forests,  along  the  Ottawa  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  cut 
as  much  timber  as  they  wished  subject  to  paying  three  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  oak, 
two  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  red  pine,  one  cent  per  cubic  foot  for  white  pine,  and  four 
cents  each  for  sawlogs  suitable  for  deals.  If  trees  were  cut  that  did  not  square  eight 
inches,  double  these  rates  were  exacted. 

Under  these  regulations,  bad  as  they  were,  we  have  the  first  attempt  to  collect 
revenue  from  Crown  timber.  Under  this  system  disputes  as  to  boundaries  took  place, 
and  there  was  no  proper  supervision  of  the  cutting.  The  next  year  Mr.  Peter  Robin- 
son was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Surveyor-General  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  He  had  authority  to  grant  license  over  such  territory  as  the  Governor 
approved  of.  The  licenses  were  to  be  limited  as  to  quantities,  2,000  feet  was  all  that 
could  be  cut  under  one.  They  were  to  be  advertised  in  the  York  Gaztte  at  an  upset 
price  and  sold  by  public  auction.  Here  is  the  first  provision  for  an  auction  sale  of 
Crown  timber.  The  licenses  ran  for  one  year  only,  but  timber  had  to  be  cut  within 
nine  months  and  the  dues  had  to  be  paid  within  fifteen  months,  and  the  timber  was 
to  be  measured  by  a  Government  measurer.  This  system  never  took  life — it  died  still- 
born. The  regulations  established  by  the  proclamation  of  1826  seem  to  have  been 
continued  in  the  Ottawa  region,  at  any  rate,  and  not  much  timber  was  cut  elsewhere 
for  export. 
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In  1840  the  system  was  described  to  be  as  follows :  The  person  desiring  to  cut 
applied  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  stating  quantity  desired  to  be  cut.  A  license  was 
issued ;  the  licensee  paid  25  per  cent  of  the  dues  on  the  quantity  applied  for  in  advance 
and  entered  into  a  bond  to  pay  the  balance  when  the  timber  came  out.  When  the 
timber  reached  Bytown,  the  following  season,  it  was  measured  and  went  on  to  Quebec. 
The  parties  applied  for  a  license  for  only  a  small  quantity  so  as  to  keep  down  the  ad- 
vance payment,  but  in  practice  they  cut  as  much  as  they  pleased.  The  dues  were 
finally  paid  at  Quebec  on  all  the  timber  they  took  out. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  responsible  government,  and  the  union  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  brought  about  a  closer  guardianship  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country.  The  union  took  effect  on  the  10th  February,  1841. 
A  year  later  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Hon.  John  Davidson,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands.  They  were  intended  to  secure  greater  strictness  in  suppression  and  to 
introduce  the  principle  among  lumbermen.  These  instructions  are  dated  the  30th 
March,  1842.  Under  them  licenses  could  be  issued  at  the  former  rates.  The  licenses 
were  to  be  for  a  fixed  period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  to  absolutely  cease 
and  determine.  The  former  licensee  could  get  a  new  license  for  the  same  territory 
provided  he  came  forward  and  applied  before  the  1st  August.  Provision  was  made 
for  sale  by  public  auction,  in  cases  where  there  were  conflicting  applications.  No 
greater  extent  than  ten  miles  was  to  be  licensed  to  one  person;  5,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  per  mile  had  to  be  made  annually. 

On  the  24th  June,  1846,  new  regulations  were  made.  Under  these  new  limits  must 
not  exceed  5x5  miles;  current  licenses  to  be  renewed  for  three  seasons,  after  which 
they  were  to  be  curtailed  to  5  x  5  miles,  but  existing  licensees  might  select  the  par- 
ticular part  of  their  limits  they  desired  to  keep.  Licenses  not  applied  for  before  the 
15th  August  were  to  be  put  up  for  sale  on  the  1st  September  following,  as  well  as  any 
other  berths  for  which  more  than  one  application  had  been  received,  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Here  again  we  have  the  principle  of  a  public  sale,  although  one  would 
say  that  fifteen  days  was  a  very  short  period  in  which  to  make  an  examination.  The 
quantity  of  timber  to  be  taken  out  in  each  mile  was  reduced  from  5,000  feet  to  1,000 
feet,  and,  after  the  1st  September,  limits  were  to  be  granted  to  the  .first  applicant 
complying  with  the  conditions  of  sale.  Parties  applying  for  territory  or  unexplored 
limits  were-  to  furnish  a  sketch  by  a  sworn  surveyor,  describing  the  territory  and  tie- 
ing  it  to  some  known  point.  If  the  sketch  was  afterwards  found  to  be  incorrect  the 
license  could  be  declared  null  and  void.  In  order  to  induce  the  lumbermen  to  keep  a 
close  eye  on  one  another,  provision  was  made  that  a  forfeited  limit  was  to  be  licensed 
to  the  party  giving  information  as  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the 
license,  and  failing  the  application  of  the  informer,  then  to  the  next  applicant.  These 
instructions  also  specifically  declared  that  licenses  were  not  transferable  and  that  any 
attempt  to  transfer  them  would  entail  forfeiture.  Applicants  had  also  to  declare  who 
were  associated  with  them  in  the  application. 

Two  months  later,  on  the  14th  August,  1846,  other  regulations  were  published. 
The  only  important  change  made  by  these  regulations  was  that  limit-holders  might 
transfer  their  limits  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands,  a  pro- 
vision that  has  come  down  to  our  own  time,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  cut  each 
year  per  mile  was  reduced  from  1,000  feet  to  500  feet. 

In  1849  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ran 
depression  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  suggest  a  remedy.  This  committee  made  two 
reports  in  which  they  stated  that  the  depression  was  caused  by  over-production,  which 
was  stimulated  by  the  uncertain  tenure  of  licenses,  and  the  threatened  subdivision 
of  the  licenses  already  granted.  Also  that  provisions  requiring  a  certain  quantity  to 
be  produced,  without  respect  to  the  state  of  the  markets,  had  a  bad  effect,  and  that 
the  want  of  any  decisive  action  by  the  department  with  respect  to  disputed  boundaries 
was  demoralizing.  The  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  and  the  disputed  boundaries  caused 
great  trouble.  Wealthy  lumbermen  who  had  the  advantage  of  large  numbers  of  men, 
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would  go  in  where  they  liked,  without  respect  to  other's  rights,  and  rush  out  all  the 
timber  they  could  manage  to  cut  in  one  season.  As  a  remedy,  positive  rights  of  the 
renewal  of  licenses  was  recommended  so  as  to  give  certainty  of  tenure.  Surveys  of 
boundaries,  and  the  imposition  of  ground  rent  for  the  areas  covered  by  the  license 
was  also  suggested,  and  it  was  recommended  that  no  distribution  of  areas  should  take 
place.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  under  the  regulations  the  practice  with  respect 
to  the  collection  of  dues  was  to  ascertain  the  quantity  by  counting  the  number  of  sticks 
without  respect  to  size  and  averaging  them  at  a  certain  number  of  feet  per  stick, 
which  average  was  too  high  in  some  cases  and  too  low  in  others,  and  with  respect  to 
this  the  suggestion  was  made  that  dues  should  be  paid  on  the  actual  contents  of  the 
timber  ascertained  by  count  and  measurement. 

The  result  of  the  report  of  this  committee  was  the  passage  of  the  '  Crown  Timber 
Act,'  which,  with  comparatively  little  change,  is  to-day  the  law  under  which  all  the 
timber  licenses  are  issued  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  This  Act  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  might  grant  licenses  for  unoccupied 
territory,  at  such  rates  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  might  establish  from  time  to  time.  No  license  was  to  be 
granted  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months  and  all  the  licenses  expired  on  the 
30th  April  of  each  year.  The  territory  licensed  was  to  be  described  in  each  license. 
The  licensee  was  given  absolute  possession  of  the  territory,  so  he  could  prosecute 
trespassers  and  seize  the  timber  cut  by  them.  The  making  of  sworn  returns  of  the 
timber  cut  year  by  year  was  provided  for,  and  there  were  many  other  provisions  of 
less  importance.  The  first  regulations  under  this  Act  are  dated  5th  September,  1849. 
Agencies  were  established — agents  might,  on  application,  grant  licenses,  apparently 
without  referring  the  applicants  to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  Sketches  of 
the  territory  applied  for  had  to  be  furnished.  The  area  of  timber  limits  was  increased 
from  five  miles  by  five  miles  to  ten  miles  by  five  miles.  Licenses  were  to  be  confined 
as  far  as  possible  to  one  side  of  the  river.  There  was  no  restriction  to  the  number  of 
limits  a  man  might  hold.  The  timber  was  to  be  cut  and  paid  for  at  certain  rates. 
Transfers  of  limits  were  to  be  in  writing,  and  not  valid  until  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands.  It  also  provided  that  settlers  or  squatters  cutting  without 
authority  if  they  cut  any  timber  except  for  building,  fencing,  clearing,  &c.,  were  to 
be  treated  as  trespassers.  These  restrictions  contained  a  distinct  provision  for  renewal 
of  licenses.  The  proper  counting  and  measuring  of  timber  cut,  was  also  provided 
for,  and  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  regulations  that  actual  settlers  were  not  to  be 
interfered  with  in  the  clearing  of  the  land,  &c.  Here  the  settler  first  appears  in  the 
regulations.  Under  these  regulations  all  a  person  had  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  a  limit 
waa  to  make  application  to  the  agent,  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  territory  he  desired  to 
obtain  and  give  security  to  pay  the  dues  on  the  timber  cut.  There  was  no  provision 
for  competition  except  where  adverse  applications  were  received.  Generally  speaking, 
the  principle  of  selling  limits  by  public  auction  appears  to  have  been  entirely  absent 
from  the  regulations. 

In  1851  fresh  regulations  were  promulgated.  The  new  provisions  were — I  call 
particular  attention  to  this — that  sawlogs  cut  on  the  public  domain,  if  exported,  paid 
double  dues.  Ground  rent  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  mile  was  imposed.  Here  we 
have  discrimination  against  the  export  of  logs  and  the  first  imposition  of  ground  rent. 
The  ground  rent  was  to  be  doubled  each  year  that  the  limit  was  worked.  Vacant 
territory  was  to  be  granted  to  the  first  applicant  provided  he  called  and  paid  the  ground 
rent,  in  the  Bytown  agency  within  three  months,  elsewhere  one  month.  If  adverse 
applications  were  made  for  the  same  territory  then  the  right  to  receive  the  license 
was  decided  by  lot.  Here  we  notice  a  gambling  spirit  in  deciding  the  rights  of  indi- 
Who  would  toss  up  for  a  limit  to-day  ?  There  was  also  a  provision  to  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder  in  case  of  clashing  of  applications.  Registers  of  the  licenses  issued 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  agencies  and  the  Crown  Lands  Department  and  were  to  be  open 
for  public  inspection.  Decisions  of  the  Crown  Timber  Agents  as  to  disputed  bound- 
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aries  were  to  be  final  until  reversed  by  arbitration.  If  one  party  failed  to  appoint 
his  arbitrator  then  the  Crown  Timber  Agent  took  the  position.  Should  they  not  be 
able  to  agree  on  an  umpire  the  Commissioner  was  to  appoint  one.  Transfers  of  limits 
were  allowed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  Parties 
defying  the  regulations  of  the  Department  or  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  were  to 
be  refused  further  license  and  their  berths  forfeited  and  disposed  of.  Security  had 
to  be  given  for  the  timber  dues,  &c. 

In  1855  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed  dealing  with  the  ground  rent  question, 
and  fearing  apparently  that  the  imposition  of  ground  rent  might  lead  to  the  idea  of 
rights  of  ownership,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  this  Order 
in  Council  contained  a  declaration  of  great  importance,  to  wit,  that  the  changes  made 
are  not  to  imply  that  the  Government  cannot  increase  the  ground  rent  or  timber  dues 
at  any  time  in  the  future  as  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  might  render  it  expedient. 
Previous  to  the  year  1857  no  information  could  be  obtained  about  the  transactions  of 
the  Crown  Lands  Department  except  by  special  return  to  the  House,  but  on  motion  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Gait  it  was,  in  the  session  of  1856,  ordered  that  an  annual  report  of  the 
management  of  the  Crown  domain  should  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  each  session. 
The  first  report,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  reports  that  has  ever  been  made  by  the 
Department,  was  made  for  the  year  1857. 

In  1857  another  change  was  made  in  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  ground  rent; 
it  was  now  made  due  on  April  30  in  each  year,  the  day  on  which  ground  rent  becomes 
payable  under  the  present  regulations.  The  limited  number  of  cases  of  competition 
which  came  up  under  the  regulations  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner 
the  principle  of  selling  timber  berths  by  public  auction,  for  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands  for  the  year  1859  it  is  stated  that  wherever  competition 
existed  or  could  be  excited,  recourse  had  been  had  to  the  plan  of  disposing  of  the 
timber  by  public  auction.  Between  the  years  of  1856  and  1860,  attention  was  sharply 
drawn  to  the  practice  of  people  purchasing  valuable  timber  lands  under  the  pretence 
of  settlement,  thus  depriving  the  Crown  of  its  revenue  and  the  licensees  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  property.  Energetic  steps  were  taken  by  the  Department  to'  stop 
tbis  system  of  plundering.  Numerous  sales  were  cancelled  when  the  lands  were  found 
to  be  valuable  for  the  pine  timber.  Under  the  settlement  regulations  then  prevailing, 
strange  to  say,  the  settler  could  burn  whatever  timber  he  cut  in  the  course  of  clearing 
his  land,  but  if  he  cut  it  into  sawlogs  and  sold  them  he  was  guilty  of  trespass.  The 
good  sound  position  laid  down  by  the  Governor  Ruring  the  French  regime  was  departed 
from  with  disastrous  results.  The  settlers  were  very  much  embittered  and  a  deplorable 
state  of  matters  came  about.  Some  remedy  had  to  be  found,  consequently  new  regula- 
tions were  passed  under  which  a  class  of  license  called  a  '  settler's  license '  was 
issued  to  all  settlers  who  erected  a  house  16  x  20,  cleared  five  acres  in  every  hundred 
and  had  been  six  months  in  residence.  A  fee  of  $4  was  charged  for  these  licenses. 
Timber  dues  were  charged  upon  the  timber  cut,  and  these  dues  were  applied  in  payment 
of  the  purchase  money  of  the  land  with  a  refund  of  any  money  collected  in  excess  of 
the  purchase  money,  less  10  per  cent  for  collection.  Any  person  who  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  lumbering  and  settlement  in  Canada  during  the  period  from  1856  to' 
1866  will  know  the  bitter  feelings  that  existed  between  the  settler  and  the  timber 
licensee,  and  how  the  department  was  beset  with  criticism  and  difficulties  in  respect 
to  clashing  of  interests  and  the  providing  of  a  remedy.  Settlers'  licenses  apparently 
did  not  meet  the  difficulty,  and  the  issue  of  them  greatly  fell  off  until  they  entirely 
disappeared. 

In  1866  new  Crown  timber  regulations  were  made.  Sales  by  public  auction  were 
providt'i  for.  These  sales  were  to  be  held  on  January  10  and  on  July  10  in  each  \c.\r, 
or  any  other  date  that  the  Commissioner  might  fix.  The  limits  were  to  be  offered  at 
an  upset  price  of  $4  per  mile,  the  highest  bidder  to  have  the  berth.  If  there  was  no 
bidding  the  berth  was  granted  to  any  person  paying  the  upset  price.  The  Commis- 
sioner could  ^fll  between  the  dates  of  auction  sales  at  $4  per  mile  to  any  person  who 
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applied  for  a  berth.     One  berth  only  could  be  sold  to  each  applicant.     Timber  licenses 
u>  rxpire  on  April  30  in  t-aeh  year.     Ground  rent  was  continued  at  50  cents  per 
mile.    No  licenses  were  to  issue  on  a  smaller  computation  than  eight  square  miles. 
The  ground  rent  was  to  increase  annually  on  berths  not  worked  until  it  reached  23s. 
4d.  ($4.67)  per  mile.     When  occupation  took  place  it  reverted  to  the  original  rate  of 
50  cents  per  mile.    Five  hundred  feet  of  timber  or  20  sawlogs  had  to  be  made  every 
year  for  each  mile  of  the  limit  ;  renewals  of  licenses  were  provided  for  if  the  regula- 
tions and  payments  were  complied  with.     Applications  for  renewal  had  to  be  made  in 
writing  every  year  before  July  1.     Transfers  could  not  be  made  if  dues  were  owing. 
We  have  now  come  to  the  period  of  Confederation  which  was  consummated  on 
July  1,  1867.     Since  then  every  province  has  been  free  to  manage  its  own  affairs  and 
enact  such  laws  and  regulations  as  would  best  carry  out  the  policy  suited  to  its  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislators  of  bygone  years  that  the 
Crown  Timber  Act  of  1849  has  remained  the  charter,  so  to  speak,  of  the  timber  licens- 
ing systems  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  very  few  amendments  having  been  made  to  it  in 
either  province.     The  great  strength  of  the  Act  is  that  it  only  lays  down  broad  prin- 
ciples, leaving  the  management  of  the  Crown  domain  to  be  fixed  by  the  regulations  as 
experience  teaches  or  emergency  requires.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  broad 
principles  laid  down  : — (1)  Tne  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  may  issue  licenses, 
which  licenses  are  to  cover  all  kinds  of  timber  during  their  currency  ;  (2)  licenses 
are  to  run  for  one  year  only  and  then  absolutely  determine  ;  (3)  proper  returns  of 
the  cutting  of  timber  are  to  be  made,  and  (4)  timber  cut  in  trespass  is  liable  to  seizure 
and  confiscation. 

Since  Confederation  the  Act  has  been  amended  as  follows  : — Timber  on  road 
allowances  is  declared  to  be  covered  by  the  timber  license  ;  lots  which  have  been  sold 
to  actual  settlers  are  to  remain  in  license  until  proof  of  settlement  duties  is  filed  in 
the  department  ;  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  can  sell  timber  on  pulp  con- 
cessions which  is  not  covered  by  the  concessions,  and  no  pulp  concession  can  be  granted 
for  a  longer  period  than  21  years,  and  most  recent  and  most  important,  pine  timber  and 
spruce  on  lands  under  license  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  points  touched  by  the  Act  are  not  very  numerous,  but  the  field  left  for  legislation" 
is  enormous — just  listen  to  the  language  of  the  Act,  '  the  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  may  issue  timber  licenses  subject  to  such  rates  and  conditions,  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.'  No  attempt  is  made  to  defme  what  sort  of  conditions  or  restrictions  may 
be  imposed,  anything  that  comes  within  the  meaning  of  these  words  can  be  done  by 
regulation.  This,  with  the  discretion  taken  in  combination  with  the  absolute  termi- 
nation and  legal  death  of  every  timber  license  within  one  year  of  its  birth,  places 
almost  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Take  one  example  :  When  our 
good  friends  over  the  border  undertook  to  treat  us,  as  we  thought,  unfairly,  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  could  not  act  without  making  matters  worse  and  perhaps 
ruining  the  lumber  trade,  we  were  able,  by  passing  an  Order  in  Council  to  attach  a 
condition  to  all  licenses  to  the  effect  that  timber  cut  on  Crown  lands  must  be  manu- 
factured in  Canada,  thereby  transferring  a  goodly  portion  of  the  sawmill  business  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  leaving  our  friends  who  would 
not  come  over  to  Canada  in  the  position  of  Lord  Ullin  when  the  waters  wild  went 
over  his  child.  (Applause).  Of  course,  these  regulations  being  very  important, 
they  were  afterwards  crystallized  into  an  Act  of  the  legislature.  Several  Acts  have 
been  passed  by  the  legislature  since  Confederation  amending  the  Crown  Timber  Act 
and  affecting  lumbering  interests,  and  I  will  just  mention  them.  There  is  an  Act 
affecting  the  rivers  and  streams  which  declares  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  use  these 
waterways  for  floating  timber  or  logs  ;  the  Cullers'  Act,  which  requires  that  persons 
desirous  of  culling  logs  cut  under  license  shall  pass  an  examination  and  be  licensed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  ;  the  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  forest  from 
destruction  by  fire,  under  authority  of  which  fire  rangers  are  put  upon  limits  at  the 
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joint  expense  of  the  Government  and  the  licensee  ;  the  Act  affecting  liens  of  employees 
on  sawlogs  and  timber  ;  an  Act  amending  the  Free  Grants  Act,  which  reserves  the 
pine  timber  on  lands  located  after  March  5,  1880,  and  enables  them  to  be  continued  in 
license  ;  the  Act  for  the  driving  of  sawlogs  and  timber,  which  made  some  needed 
provisions  with  respect  to  parties  who  might  be  inclined  to  shirk  their  share  of  the 
expense  and  responsibility. 

On  May  28,  1869.  the  Crown  Timber  Eegulations  of  1866  were  abrogated  and 
new  regulations  were  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  To  a  great  extent  the  old  regulations  were  incorporated  in  the  new,  of 
course  some  new  clauses  were  added  at  that  time,  and  others  have  been  added  since. 
The  most  important  clause  in  the  new  regulations  was  the  requiring  of  survey,  ex- 
ploration and  valuation  of  the  timber  limits  before  they  were  offered  for  sale.  Then 
due  advertisement  of  the  sale  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Another  im- 
portant change  was  the  increase  of  timber  dues  from  50  cents  per  thousand  to  75 
cents  per  thousand,  and  of  the  ground  rent  from  50  cents  per  mile  to  $2  per  mile. 
Another  was  the  requiring  of  a  more  elaborate  system  of  returns,  with  power  to  the 
Commissioner  to  have  an  inspection  made  of  the  books,  records,  &c.,  if  fraud  in 
returns  were  suspected. 

In  1887  the  regulations  were  again  amended  by  increasing  the  timber  dues  from 
75  cents  per  thousand  to  $1  per  thousand,  and  the  ground  rent  from  $2  per  mile  to 
$3  per  mile. 

In  1890  for  the  first  time  the  sale  held  in  that  year  by  authority  of  Order  in 
Council  covered  only  the  pine  timber,  and  the  dues  were  again  increased  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  sale  to  $1.25  per  thousand. 

In  1903,  for  the  purposes  of  the  timber  sale  held  in  that  year,  the  dues  were 
increased  from  $1  per  thousand  to  $2  per  thousand,  and  on  square  timber  from  $20 
to  $50  per  thousand  feet  cubic,  and  the  ground  rent  from  $3  to  $5  per  mile.  Regula- 
tions affecting  the  last  two  sales  were  passed  fixing  a  time  limit  beyond  which 
licenses  were  not  to  be  renewed  of  from  10  to  16  years.  Regulations  have  also  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  lands  located  or  sold  are  to  pass  automatically  out  of  the  timber 
license  for  anything  but  the  pine  timber  on  the  day  of  sale.  Regulations  have  ,aJsa 
been  passed  that  require  licenses  to  supply  sufficient  timber  for  local  sawmills  upon 
being  paid  the  fair  value  of  the  same.  Regulations  have  also  been  made  requiring 
that  (pine  and  spruce  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  which  of  course  have  been 
crystallized  into  legislation,  and  more  recently  regulations  have  been  passed  requiring 
'  that  hemlock  bark  shall  be  used  in  Canada. 

Having  traced  ithe  history  of  the  license  system,  and  given  you  the  substance  of 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Ontario  laws  and  regulations,  prevailing  in  the  Do- 
minion and  Newfoundland,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  refer  to  the  different  laws  and 
regulations.  I  shall  refer  to  these  in  a  general  way  and  briefly.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  principles  of  the  systems  and  to  the  wide  divergencies 
of  the  laws  and  regulations.  The  licensing  systems  prevailing  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
have,  as  I  have  said,  a  common  origin,  and  have  run  nearly  along  parallel  lines. 

The  New  Brunswick  licensing  system  dates  back  to  August  26,  1817,  when  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  framed  a  set  of  rules  with  regard  to  timber  license. 
One  interesting  provision  in  these  early  regulations  was  that  licenses  were  to  be  given 
only  to  British  subjects.  No  dues  appear  to  have  been  charged  at  that  time. 

Nova  Scotia  had  no  timber  licensing  system  until  quite  recently,  and  the  British  . 
Columbia  system  is  comparatively  modern  and  is  based  somewhat  on  our  system, 
diverting  very  widely,  however,  in  the  matter  of  tenure  and  the  rates  of  ground  rent 
and  dues.  The  Dominion  system-  is  also  based  largely  on  the  Ontario  system  with 
such  modifications  as  different  circumstances  have  called  for.  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  Newfoundland  system  back  to  its  origin. 

In  Ontario  the  Commissioner  may  issue  licenses  after  sale  by  public  auction,  a 
reserve  bid  being  fixed  but  not  made  public.  The  licenses  are  annual  and  terminate 
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on  April  30  in  each  year,  but  by  regulations  are  renewable.  Ground  rent  runs  from 
$3  to  $5  per  mile  ami  is  Mibject  to  increase  or  decrease.  Dues  on  pine  timber  run  from 
$1  to  $2  pi-r  thousand  feet,  and  are  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  Pine  logs,  pulp- 
wood  and  hemlock  h:\rk  are  re-quired  to  he  manufactured  in  Canada.  Fire  rangers 
are  placed  upon  all  licensed  lands,  one-half  of  the  expense  being  paid  by  the  license* 
and  the  other  half  by  the  Government,  These  rangers  are  selected  by  the  licensees. 
One  dollar  per  mile  is  charged  for  transfer  bonus  on  limits  that  are  transferred. 

Tu  Quebec  the  Commissioner  may  issue  licenses  after  sale  by  public  auction. 
Limits  have  to  be  advertised  for  thirty  days  if  of  an  extensive  character,  and  small 
limits  for  fifteen  days  only.  There  is  an  upset  price  made  public  at  the  date  of  sale. 
The  licenses  terminate  on  April  30  each  year  and  are  renewable  by  regulation.  Ground 
rent  is  $3  per  mile,  and  is  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  Dues  on  pine  run  from 
80  cents  to  $1.30  per  thousand,  subject  to  increase  or  decrease.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  exportation  of  logs  except  that  pulpwood  must  pay  25  cents  per  cord 
additional  if  exported.  Fire  rangers  are  appointed  by  the  Government  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  licensees  and  a  tax  called  a  fire  tax  is  charged  upon  the  limit 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  fire  ranging. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  Commissioner  may  issue  licenses,  The  mode  of  disposal 
is  that  applicants  are  required  to  petition  for  the  limit  they  wish  to  obtain  and  to 
deposit  in  the  department  $20  per  mile.  The  limit  is  then  advertised  in  the  Royal 
Gazette  for  14  days,  after  which  it  is  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  if  the  applicant 
is  the  highest  bidder  he  gets  the  limit.  If  somebody  else  bids  more  and  gets  the  limit, 
the  applicant  gets  back  his  money.  Limits  are  not  to  exceed  10  miles  in  area.  The 
ground  rent  is  $8  per  mile  and  subject  to  increase.  Dues  on  saw-logs  are  $1.25  per 
thousand,  subject  to  increase.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fire  ranging  system. 
The  measurement  of  logs  is  made  by  Government  cullers.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  restriction  as  to  exportation. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  is  no  provision  for  sale  by  auction.  The  Governor  in 
Council  may  issue  leases  to  cut  timber,  which  leases  are  to  be  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
renewable  for  another  20  years  if  conditions  are  complied  with.  The  price  is  to  be 
40  cents  an  acre — not  annual — if  timber  below  the  diameter  of  10  inches  is  not  cut. 
If  timber  is  cut  below  10  inches  down  to  5  inches  the  price  is  50  cents  per  acre*.  The 
only  provision  for  public  auction  is  where  there  are  adverse  applications  for  the  same 
territory.  If  lands  are  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  they  may  be  leased  for 
pulp  purposes  as  arrangements  are  made  with  the  Government. 

In  British  Columbia  limits  may  be  sold  by  public  tender  and  are  to  go  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Annual  ground  rent,  $160  per  mile  ;  dues,  50  cents  per  thousand 
feet,  b.  m.  If  a  mill  of  certain  capacity  is  erected  on  a  limit  the  ground  rent  is  re- 
duced to  $96  per  mile.  Dues  are  abated  by  one-half  on  lumber  or  timber  that  is 
exported  from  the  province.  The  license  or  lease  runs  for  a  period  of  21  years,  and  as 
this  provision  is  statutory  it  is  presumed  that  dues  cannot  be  changed  during  that 
period.  There  is  another  class  of  licenses  caller  '  Special  License,'  which  cover  only 
an  area  of  640  acres.  These  are  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  5  years,  and  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. Annual  ground  rent  on  these  licenses  run  from  $115  to  $140.  There  is  another 
system  of  licensing  called  '  Hand  Licenses,'  which  are  given  without  competition  and 
it  is  presumed  are  intended  to  cover  only  small  quantities.  They  run  only  for  one 
year.  Timber  must  be  manufactured  in  the  province.  There  is  no  provision  for  fire 
ranging  on  British  Columbia  lands. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lands  may  be  put  up  for  competition  by  tender  and 
go  to  the  highest  bidder.  Annual  ground  rent  $5  per  mile  ;  west  of  Yale,  $32  per 
mile.  Dues  50  cents  per  thoxisand.  Licenses  are  annual  and  expire  on  April  30  in 


•At   last   session   of  the   legislature    these  rates  were  increased  to  80c.  and  $1  00  resnect- 
irely.— Ed. 
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each  year,  and  are  subject  to  renewal.     There  is  a  fire  ranging  system  on  Government 
lands  paid  for  entirely  by  the  Crown. 

In  Newfoundland  there  is  no  provision  for  public  sale.  Limits  are  granted  by 
authority  of  Order  in  Council,  at  a  bonus  price  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  which 
varies  according  to  the  situation  of  the  limit,  and  not  to  be  less  than  $2  per  mile.  In 
any  case  notice  is  to  be  given  in  the  Gazette  for  one  month.  There  is  an  annual 
ground  rent  of  $2  per  mile.  Dues  on  timber  are  50  cents  per  thousand  in  Newfound- 
land, and  in  Labrador  25  cents  per  thousand  feet  b.  m.  Licenses  may  be  granted  for 
fifty  years  or  such  further  period  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Licensees  must  erect 
a  sawmill  and  work  the  limit  ;  sawmill  to  be  capable  of  cutting  1,000  feet  every 
twenty-four  hours.  No  person  having  a  limit  can  buy  logs  from  another  licensee  or 
cut  them  by  agreement  on  any  other  limit  than  his  own.  Pulp  limits  may  be  granted 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  ;  not  more  than  150  miles  to  any  individual 
or  company.  The  license  may  run  for  99  years  or  longer.  There  is1  a  bonus  of  $5  per 
mile  and  ground  rent  of  $2  per  mile,  and  the  timber  is  subject  to  50  cents  per  thousand 
feet  b.  m.  Pulp  concessionaires  have  to  expend  $20,000  in  plant.  All  kinds  of  timber, 
pulpwood,  &c.,  must  be  manufactured  in  the  colony. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  White, 
which  is  filled  with  information  and  is  a  very  valuable  paper.  There  are  many  points 
in  it  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Association  would  like  to  have  some  further 
discussion  upon.  I  am  sure  Mr.  White  would  be  glad  to  have  a  full  discussion  on 
the  points  of  this  paper.  The  matter  of  licensing  and  granting  licenses  to  individuals 
by  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  timber,  and  for  the  larger  purpose  of  com- 
merce is  a  very  important  thing,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  gentleman  speak  on 
this  subject.  It  is  going  to  be  followed  by  another  paper  by  Mr.  Hall  from  the  province 
of  Quebec,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  lines  exactly,  but  after  discussing  this  paper, 
which  I  think  deserves  our  attention  for  a  little  while.  Mr.  Hall  will  take  that  paper 
up.  There  is  one  point  within  my  own  experience  that  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  White 
if  he  remembers  anything  about.  I  can  remember  a  time  when  an  applicant  for  a 
license  was  required  to  state  whether  he  would  build  a  sawmill  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting,  and  unless  he  did  that  he  was  refused  his  application. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  did  not  find  anything  to  that  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — There  was  something  in  tnat.  I  can  remember  perfectly  well 
of  Orders  in  Councils  being  passed  by  the  old  Government  of  Canada — (it  may  be  in 
part  of  the  regulations) — that  the  applicant  build  a  sawmill  to  manufacture  the  lum- 
ber. I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  an  application  and  Order  in  Council  passed  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  with  that  provision. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Of  course,  sir,  you  will  understand  that  there  may  have  been  Orders 
in  Council  passed  that  were  merely  local  in  their  application  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us  because  a  great  deal  of  the  records  and  authorities  for  things  that  took 
place  before  Confederation  are  some  of  them  in  Ottawa  and  some  of  them  in  Quebec, 
and  this  may  have  been  a  minor  regulation,  because  it  is  not  referred  to  in  any  of  the 
broad  regulations,  it  may  have  been  a  local  regulation  and  we  have  no  trace  of  it. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — Some  years  ago  there  was  some  difficulty  between  the  Government 
of  Quebec  and  the  limit  holders.  I  remember  the  late  Judge  Church,  before  his  ascent 
to  the  Bench,  was  employed  by  the  limit  holders  to  take  up  the  position  held  by  them; 
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that  is.  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  renewal  of  their  licenses  from  year  to  year  so 
long  as  they  conformed  to  the  regulations.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  that  was 
decided  legally  or  was  it  a  compromise — that  the  licenses  were  to  be  extended  for  a 
term  of  years. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Now,  I  do  not  know  what  took  place  in  the  province  of  Quebec  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  took  place  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  When  we  had  this  little 
difficulty  with  our  American  friends  about  the  imposition  of  regulations  requiring 
them  to  manufacture  in  Canada,  they  carried  it  to  the  courts,  claiming  that  they  had 
a  right  under  our  regulations  to  a  renewal  without  this  new  condition,  but  the  courts 
held,  just  as  I  have  said,  that  the  licenses  terminated  absolutely  on  April  30,  and  there 
\\;is  no  right  to  renewal  except  as  given  to  them  by  the  regulations,  and  the  regula- 
tions provided  for  restrictive  conditions  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  so  that  the  province 
owning  timber  could  at  the  time  of  giving  a  new  license — and  a  renewal  is  a  new 
license — attach  any  condition  that  it  chose. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  I  think,  that  what  Mr.  White  states 
is  perfectly  correct.  The  contention  of  the  lumbermen  themselves  was  sustained  by 
tin-  Superior  Court,  and  I  think  it  a  great  compliment  to  the  lumbermen  that  all  the 
claims  made  by  them  in  the  matter  of  restricting  the  output  of  logs  to  the  United 
States  and  every  contention  was  sustained  by  the  courts,  and  it  put  us  in  the  posi- 
tion that  we  think  the  Government  have  a  right  to  listen  to  our  opinions.  I  would 
say  while  my  view  is  that  the  Forestry  Association  is  certainly  indebted  to  Mr.  White 
for  the  very  able  paper  which  he  has  presented  to  us,  I  think  further  that  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  having  a  paper  presented  here  is  that  it  will  go  on  our  records  and 
be  with  us  continually.  We  will  be  able  to  turn  back  in  time  and  see  just  what  the 
regulations  are  and  all  about  them.  I  certainly  wish  to  express  my  own  individual 
thanks,  and  I  have  the  idea  that  the  Forestry  Association  will  say  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  White  for  the  paper.  There  are  one  or  two  points,  hardly  subjects 
for  discussion,  but  rather  consideration.  The  Forestry  Commission  of  1897  gave  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  preliminary  report  particularly,  and  one  of  the 
things  we  had  under  consideration  was  as  to  a  time  limit  for  license.  We  found  a 
large  area  of  licensed  land  where  the  timber  was  cut  off  and  abandoned  so  that  there 
was  nobody  there,  and  no  attention  was  paid  by  the  lumbermen  in  the  way  of  having 
fire  rangers  looking  over  it.  These  had  no  timber  on  them  and  were  only  a  danger 
and  detriment  to  the  limit  holders  alongside  of  them.  We  thought  it  necessary  for 
the  Government  by  some  means  to  take  possession  of  those  limits  again.  That  was  the 
idea  in  our  minds  in  making  a  recommendation  to  the  Government  that  they  should 
limit  the  time  so  that  they  could  again  take  possession.  And  I  believe  they  have  done 
so,  although  I  am  not  very  sure  of  the  area.  I  believe  they  have  got  possession  of 
those  cut-over  limits  which  were  a  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  timber.  Now,  while  after 
a  few  years  they  acceded  to  that  recommendation  to  limit  to  ten  years,  I  think,  sir, 
the  time  is  rather  short.  But  I  think  the  principle  was  right,  without  any  question, 
although  the  time  is  rather  short;  for  this  reason:  As  every  lumberman  knows,  there 
comes  a  time,  in  the  history  of  the  trade  when  it  is  really  a  detriment  to  be  obliged  to 
cut  timber,  while  they  do  not  want  to  lose  it.  This  period  may  extend  over  a  term 
of  years.  Take  away  back  in  the  nineties;  every  one  of  us  lost  money  during  those 
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years,  unless  particularly  well  situated,  and  it  took  some  considerable  time  afterwards 
to  make  it  up.  Therefore,  I  think  the  ten  year  limit  is  rather  short.  They  have 
adopted  fifteen  years,  but  I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  here  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  the  term  twenty  years.  That  would  give  the  licensees 
sufficient  time  to  take  off  what  they  have  really  bought — the  merchantable  timber. 
They  have  not  paid  for  the  saplings,  but  only  the  merchantable  pine,  and  I  think  if 
the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  who  I  am  glad  to  see  here  this  morning  again, 
would  take  it  into  his  consideration,  with  his  officers,  and  extend  that  time  to  say, 
twenty  years,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  sufficient  reasons  could  be  shown  the 
term  could  be  extended  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  if  necessary.  As  Mr.  White 
stated,  we  are  really  and  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  but  we  have  never 
found  the  Crown  taking  advantage  of  us.  I  offer  that  only  as  a  personal  opinion  of 
my  own. 

The  onjy  other  point  I  wish  to  speak  on,  and  to  me  is  an  exceedingly  important 
one,  so  important  that  I  have  applied  for  information  from  Germany  and  England  to 
see  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  plant  that  we  can  take  into  a  limit  away  from  the  rail- 
ways, where  we  cannot  draw  hemlock  bark  to  a  railway.  I  think  one  of  the  things 
that  the  government  ought  to  take  into  consideration  would  be  a  new  regulation  about 
cutting.  In  my  paper  yesterday  I  spoke  of  the  pine  timber  being  legislated,  as  it 
were,  out  of  existence,  and  the  balsam  and  hemlock  and  other  trees  being  left  to  grow. 
I  have  in  my  mind  considerable  districts  of  country  that  are  now  covered  with  these 
trees,  and  white  pine  will  not  germinate  under  shade  of  that  kind.  When  you  see  a 
white  pine  growing  under  another  tree  you  find  it  stunted  and  looking  like  a  young 
fellow  that  did  not  get  enough  to  live  upon,  and  within  perhaps  a  yard  or  so  you  will 
see  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  a  white  pine  tree  growing  in  per- 
fectly luxurious  magnificence,  with  an  annual  growth  of  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet.  I  almost  feel  like  standing  and  worshipping  a  tree  of  that  sort. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Sometimes  we  do.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — Now  I  speak  of  that  to  show  that  the  hemlock  and  spruce 
balsam  that  have  grown  up  in  the  shade  will  germinate  in  the  shade  and  grow  up 
better  than  the  pine.  Some  of  you  who  have  seen  large  pine  trees  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  have  noticed,  after  they  were  taken  away  and  the  sun  had  got  down 
into  the  forest,  a  whole  brood  of  trees  coming  up  right  in  that  very  spot.  But  if  the 
shade  is  kept  up  over  them  the  seeds  will  not  germinate.  I  take  it  it  would  be  better 
to  see  how  these  cheaper  woods  could  be  cut  out  and  give  the  white  pine  a  chance 
to  grow.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  the  department  can  give  con- 
sideration to,  and  I  have  applied  to  the  best  scientific  authorities  in  Germany  and 
England  to  see  how  small  a  plant  we  could  get  that  would  be  capable  of  producing 
the  extract  of  hemlock  in  the  forest  where  it  is  not  possible  to  take  the  hemlock 
bark  and  draw  it  a  long  distance,  on  account  of  its  bulk.  I  think  the  department 
would  be  really  serving  a  good  purpose  if  it  could  put  us  in  the  way  of  getting  a  plant 
with  which  we  could  obtain  the  extract  without  much  trouble.  There  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  wood  so  situated  that  there  is  no  means  of  getting  it  down  to  the  market, 
there  are  no  streams  to  float  it  down,  and  if  we  could  also  get  a  small  plant  to  produce 
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.anieal  pulp   it   w.ml.l  be  of  enormous  benefit,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  utilize 
rhiiifr  that  we  c-annot  now  do  anything  with.     I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  an 

expression  ..f  opinion  from  some  of  the  lumbermen  present  who  have  no  doubt  been 

tr.-ublrd  with  the  same  feelings  that  I  have  had  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  S TK\VAKT. — I  just  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  upon  this  paper.  Mr. 
White  has  rrrtainl.v  .^iven  us  a  most  excellent  resume  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  cutting  of  timber  in  different,  provinces.  Now,  this  is  something,  I  dare 
say,  that  Mr.  Southworth  has  noticed, — and  I  have  noticed  it — that  applications  come 
to  me  from  different  parts  of  the  world  asking  for  the  regulations  concerning  the 
cutting  of  timber  in  Canada.  They  know  nothing  of  the  regulations  of  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  I  just  wish  to  say  this,  that  I  think  that  paper,  if  it 
were  put  in  bulletin  form  would  be  a  benefit  to  each  province  of  the  Dominion,  and 
would  be  most  convenient  to  send  out  in  response  to  applications  in  general  terms  for 
the  regulations  for  cutting  timber  in  Canada.  To  give  it  to  the  applicant  in  complete 
form  I  had  to  get  the  regulations  from  British  Columbia,  from  Ontario  and  from  the 
other  provinces,  and  our  own  regulations.  Here  we  have  it  all  epitomized  in  one  report, 
and  we  should  join  together  and  have  that  published  in  bulletin  form.  Now  there  is  just 
one  thing  regarding  British  Columbia.  Generally  we  speak  of  the  timber  regulations 
of  British  Columbia,  but  there  are  two  different  sets  of  regulations  applying  to  that 
province.  There  is  in  British  Columbia  the  portion  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way that  is  under  Dominion  regulations.  This  territory,  five  hundred  miles  in  length 
and  forty  in  width,  extends  all  across  the  province  along  the  railway.  This  district 
was  given,  the  land  and  timber  thereon,  as  a  contribution  from  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  to  the  Dominion  government  for  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way through  there.  Therefore,  when  you  speak  of  the  timber  regulations  of  British 
Columbia,  you  must  remember  that  they  do  not  apply  to  this  railway  belt,  but  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Dominion,  of  which  Mr.  White  spoke,  do  apply  to  this  belt,  the 
same  as  they  do  over  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  territory. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bertram  brought  up  here  about  the  tenure  of  a 
license.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Crown  really,  through  practice,  has  become  almost 
in  duty  bound  to  renew  these  licenses,  but  there  is  a  doubt  about  whether  they  will  do 
BO  or  not.  Now,  does  it  not  operate  in  this  way  at  these  sales :  Would  not  the  bonus 
often  be  greater  than  it  is  if  parties  from  outside  knew  they  would  be  allowed  twenty 
.years  to  take  off  that  timber,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  not  knowing  whether  they 
would  be  allowed  more  than  one  year 

Mr.  BERTRAM.— The  bonus  is  too  high  now. 
Mr.  STEW-ART. — Very  well,  perhaps  it  is. 
Mr.  BERTRAM. — !No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  STEWART. — Mr.  Bertram  speaks  of  working  his  limit  in  a  conservative  way 
and  cutting  on  scientific  methods,  and  he  has  spoken  of  those  trees  that  will  grow 
under  the  shade  and  the  difficulty  of  growing  small  pine  trees  under  cover  where  there 
nre  other  trees  growing  over  that  shut  out  the  light.  Every  one  knows  that.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Bertram  if  he  has  taken  any  steps  to  cut  down  the  maple?  I  find  the 
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maples  in  the  north  country,  from  their  broad  leaves  do  cast  a  shade  under  which  the 
pine  has  very  great  difficulty  in  growing.  Where  it  can  be  done  it  is  always  con- 
sidered necessary  to  take  out  those  large  deciduous  trees  if  you  wish  the  pine  to  grow. 
Again  I  say  I  think  the  different  departments  should  take  some  means  of  having  Mr. 
White's  paper  published  in  bulletin  form. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  just  want  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Stewart  said  about 
making  the  renewals  of  licenses  statutory  for  twenty  years,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
If  that  had  been  the  law  when  we  had  the  difficulty  with  our  American  friends  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  overtake  them.  It  was  because  the  licenses  terminated, 
absolutely  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  we  could  attach  conditions  to  the  renewal  of  the 
license,  that  we  were  able  to  checkmate  them. 

Mr.  STEWART. — I  admit  that,  but  could  not  the  license  be  renewable  subject  to 
any  regulations  that  may  be  made?  ' 

Mr.  MAHAFFY,  M.P.P. — I  am  not  a  member  of  this  Association,  but  I  happen  to 
represent  a  riding  that  is  a  very  important  lumber  district,  and  in  which  there  is 
always  more  or  less  friction  between  the  settler  and  the  lumberman.  I  was  struck,  sir, 
by  one  thing  in  Mr.  White's  admirable  paper  and  that  is  the  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  ground  rent  charged  in  British  Columbia  and  in  all  the  other  provinces — 
$160  per  mile.  And  in  the  other  provinces  it  ranged  from  $2  or  $3  to  $8.  Now  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  that,  some  basic  principle  upon  which  it  is  worked  out,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  guiding  principle  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  this  ground 
rent  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  higher  ground 
rent  than  perhaps  is  being  charged  in  other  provinces  outside  of  British  Columbia. 
For  this  reason,  sir,  I  am  not  an  old  man,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  licensees 
hold  limits  on  which  at  the  time  they  were  bought  the  merchantable  timber  was  all 
1hat  was  actually  paid  for,  although  the  license  covered  all  the  timber,  and  then  by 
holding  this  for  a  prolonged  and  indefinite  period  for  a  small  sum,  an  annual  fee  of 
ground  rent,  the  other  timber  not  computed  at  all  at  the  time  of  purchase  grows  into 
enormous  value,  and  practically  becomes  a  bonus  to  the  licensee.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  object  of  the  British  Columbia  legislation  fixing  the  ground  rent, 
or  not,  but  I  think  the  point  is  worth  consideration. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  that,  that  you  will  observe 
by  the  British  Columbia  laws  licensees  pay  only  50  cents  per  thousand  for  their  timber 
as  Crown  dues.  Here  they  pay  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand.  Now,  the  ground  rent 
is,  after  all,  a  very  small  thing  as  compared  with  the  dues,  and  we  prefer  the  system 
of  putting  limits  up  by  auction  and  getting  their  full  value  in  the  shape  of  bonus, 
subject,  of  course,  to  a  substantial  payment  as  dues  for  each  thousand  feet  when  cut, 
and  subject  to  a  moderate  ground  rent.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  increase 
the  ground  rent  to  anything  like  that  charged  by  the  British  Columbia  Government, 
because  their  system  is  entirely  different  from  ours  and  they  do  not  begin  to  get  any- 
thing like  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  timber  that  we  do.  Mr.  Mahaffy  of 
course  is  a  lawyer,  but  he  said  some  things  that  did  not  appeal  to  my  reason,  just  now. 
When  he  referred  to  those  limits  that  were  sold  some  years  ago,  he  said  they  were  sold, 
but  at  the  time  they  were  sold  the  timber  other  than  pine  was  not  valued  by  the  men 
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who  bought  them.  But,  sir,  the  Crown  sold  all  the  timber  on  the  lands.  It  is  not 
proper  to  tell  a  man  after  he  buys  a  property  that  he  did  not  consider  it  of  value  when 
he  bought  it.  He  bought  it  and  paid  for  it,  and  anything  growing  there  is  his.  It 
is  not  as  though  they  were  getting  something  they  had  not  bought.  The  Sandfield- 
Macdonald  Government  was  the  Government  that  sold  the  timber  in  Muskoka,  and 
it  sold  everything  on  the  ground,  not  the  pine  only,  as  we  are  doing  to-day. 

Mr.  STEWART. — With  reference  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  regarding  the 
difference  of  ground  rent  here  and  in  British  Columbia,  I  think  the  basis  is  the  greater 
quantity  of  timber  grown  in  British  Columbia,  the  larger  trees,  and  the  greater  amount 
on  an  acre.  For  instance,  under  our  regulations  west  of  Yale  the  charge  is  five  cents 
an  acre,  and  east  of  that  $5  a  square  mile.  You  can  easily  understand  that,  even 
though  it  might  be  $160  an  acre,  it  would  be  perhaps  cheap  compared  with  the  quantity. 

Mr.  WHITE. — They  have  a  regulation  in  British  Columbia  which  says  that  land 
with  less  than  8,000  feet  b.  m.  to  the  acre  upon  it  shall  not  be  considered  timber  land. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Stewart's  statement  about  the  term  of  a  license, 
I  would  say  that  it  was  not  my  intention  at  all  to  ask  for  an  Act  to  continue  them 
in  force  for  twenty  years.  I  think  it  much  better  as  it  is.  We  are  Quite  willing  to 
trust  the  Crown,  but  the  object  in  having  the  license  so  that  it  terminates  in  that  time 
i*  this  :  What  you  purchase  now  is  your  year's  license  to  cut.  That  is  quite  right  ; 
that  is  the  law.  You  get  in  addition  to  that  what  the  regulations  give  you,  that  is  a 
renewal,  if  you  comply  with  the  regulations  for  the  year.  But  even  that  must  cease 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  and  it  reverts  back  to  the  Crown,  and  that  is  all  that  th« 
regulation  calls  for.  That  is  right,  Mr.  White  ? 

Mr.  WHITE. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — Now,  as  to  the  other  matter,  about  the  hardwood,  I  should  have 
spoken  about  that  while  on  my  feet.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  call  atten- 
tion to.  The  hardwood,  with  the  exception  of  birch,  is  not  of  very  good  quality  in  our 
north  country.  The  soil  is  not  sufficient  to  give  you  a  good  hardwood,  and  it  will  be 
necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  establish  some  cheaply  contrived  alcohol  plant  in  the 
Algonquin  Park  for  the  utilization  of  this  class  of  wood.  I  am  not  troubled  very 
much  with  the  wood,  but  have  a  large  number  of  inferior  conifers  where  we  could  place 
a  plant  for  making  hemlock  extract.  If  the  Government  could  get  a  plant  on  the 
Algonquin  reserve  that  would  utilize  the  hardwood,  it  would  allow  the  pine  to  come  up, 
as  pine  will  not  germinate  under  a  canopy  of  hardwood.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  Professor  Roth  about  that  plan  of  utilizing  this  wood  and  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  States.  I  know  that  they  are  doing  this  in  the  States  but  would  like  to 
do  it  here  on  a  smaller  scale  so  that  the  machinery  would  not  be  so  expensive.  I 
would  like  to  get  Mr.  Roth's  opinion  about  it. 

Professor  ROTH. — I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bertram 
are  right,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  pine  and  the  other  timbers.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  as  having  a  cornfield  and  weeds.  You  can  pluck  the  corn  and  you  are 
going  to  have  a  field  of  weeds.  That  is  precisely  the  case  in  the  forest  if  we  keep  on 
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plucking  the  good  timber  instead  of  plucking  the  poor  and  giving  the  good  timber  a 
chance  to  reproduce  itself  There  is  a  danger  of  going  too  fast  in  either  direction. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  we  thought  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  these  cheaper 
timbers  at  all  hazards,  but  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  shown  us  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  that  we  had  not  the  chance  to  destroy  them  in  such  haste.  We  could 
not  get  50  cents  stumpage  ten  years  ago  for  elm,  and  to-day  we  can  hardly  get  elm  at 
and  pays  continuously.  To  be  sure  small  concerns  have  paid  now  and  then, 
$10  a  thousand.  As  regards  the  utilization  of  these  other  timbers  I  would  say  this  : 
That  our  experience  in  the  States  has  not  been  vast.  To  be  sure  we  have  carried  the 
tanneries  into  the  hemlock  forest.  The  tanneries  have  left  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania  and  gone  to  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  rather  than  ship  the  hemlock  bark, 
or  even  attempt  the  matter  of  extracting  it.  As  regards  alcohol,  from  hardwood,  our 
experience  across  the  way  seems  to  be  that  it  requires  quite  an  outlay  before  it  pays 
and  pays  continuously.  To  be  sure  small  concerns  have  paid  now  and  then, 
but  the  latest  efforts  are  in  the  direction  of  concentration.  We  have  in  Cadillac, 
Michigan  what  we  call  a  mill  acid  plant.  The  Cummer  people  have  there  a  sawmill, 
and  in  connection  with  the  sawmill  an  acid  plant.  That  thing  is  really  a  paying 
institution  and  it  is  doing  beautifully,  and  anyone  interested  in  an  establishment  of 
that  kind  could  hardly  do  better  than  go  there.  They  have  all  modern  appliances, 
use  gas  and  tar  for  fuel  right  under  the  retort.  As  I  say,  our  experience  has  not  been 
vast.  Of  course  we  have  the  ordinary  charcoal  oven,  and  have  a  little  deviation  from 
that,  including  the  charcoal  oven  and  pipes  for  converting  the  vapours  into  acids.  But 
I  notice  that  the  small  concerns  have  to  shut  down  whenever  there  happens  to  be  a 
little  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  their  output.  While  I  believe  myself  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  in  the  direction  of  carrying  small  plants  to  the  forest,  I  cannot  say  that 
we  in  the  States  have  been  especially  successful  in  that  direction.  In  general,  I  would 
say  this  :  Do  not  be  hasty  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  timbers  that  simply  seem  to  be  useless 
at  the  present  day.  To-morrow  may  tell  us  that  they  are  valuable.  On  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Bertram  is  right.  If  you  want  a  pine  forest  you  must  give  the  pine  a  chanco 
to  grow. 

Mr.  JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERE. — I  would  like  to  know  how  that  part  of  your  Act  which 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  logs  from  Canada  is  working.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a  door  open  for  an  evasion  of  that  provision.  You  do  not  prohibit  the  export  of 
your  logs  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  does  not  that  leave  th'e  door  open  to  get  rid 
of  the  staff  to  the  States,  which  you  are  trying  to  avoid  here  ?  What  if  they 
shipped  pulpwood,  for  instance,  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  then  shipped  it  from 
there  ?  Have  you  any  control  over  that  ?  Can  you  stop  them  from  doing  it  that 
way  ?  If  it  were  not — I  do  not  say  it  is  possible — but  could  they  not  drive  your  logs 
into  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  from  there  export  them  to  the  States  ?  I  would  like, 
if  possible,  to  have  some  information  on  that  subject,  whether  that  has  been  con- 
templated, and  if  evasions  have  been  indulged  in  by  lumbermen  and  pulp  manufac- 
turers, &c.,  to  get  rid  of  this  material  in  this  way. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Joly,  that  the  only  place  where  anything  of 
that  kind  could  occur  would  be  in  the  way  you  mention,  through  the  province  of 
Quebec.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  they  do  not  export  any  saw-logs  that  go 
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tlu-  Ottawa  rivi-r.  It  is  .-imply  an  impossibility.  Then,  as  to  pulpwood  :  So 
far  as  pulpwood  has  gone  off  Crown  lands,  into  the  province  of  Quebec.  When  it 
does  we  will  make  inquiry  about  it.  The  Government  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
having  that  idea  in  mind,  did  at  one  time  pass  a  regulation  requiring  timber  cut 
under  their  license  to  be  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  We  said  that 
would  be  altogether  too  narrow  and  that  in  the  Dominion  we  must  have  freer  inter- 
prnvincial  trade.  We  asked  them  to  withdraw  it  and  they  did  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  DAVIS,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  —  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care 
to  be  taking  up  your  time  improperly,  but  wish,  before  Mr.  Bertram  leaves,  to  say 
a  word  or  two  with  reference  to  one  or  two  matters.  I  am  responsible  for  the  first 
public  sale  of  pine  by  the  province  having  a  time  limit  within  which  the  pine  must 
be  cut.  The  first  time  it  occurred  was  the  first  sale  that  took  place  after  I  entered 
upon  the  position  which  I  hold  now.  The  question  as  to  time  is  one  that  is  open 
to  debate  and  open  to  information.  The  object  of  the  Crown  is  to  fix  such  a  time 
as  may  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  lumbermen  and  settlers,  in  order  that  we  may 
arrive  at  a  plan  which  will  produce  the  best  results  generally.  Now,  the  first  two 
sales  were  small  sales,  and  the  time  limit  fixed  was  ten  years.  There  was  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  because  the  areas  were  somewhat  scattered  and  limited,  and  it  seemed  quite 
sufficient  to  get  the  pine  off.  When  the  question  of  the  last  sale  came  up  some  of  our 
lumbermen  friends  thought,  perhaps  properly,  that  ten  years  was.  too  short  a  time, 
and  after  consideration,  I  suggested  fifteen  years,  and  that  seemed  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  those  who  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  and  was  fixed  as  the  limit.  Now, 
the  other  side  of  the  question  is  this  :  Take  the  last  sale  ;  we  are  constructing  a 
railway  through  a  portion  of  the  country  in  which  many  of  these  timber  limits  are 
situated  which  were  sold  in  December  last.  We  now  have  applications^  for  land  along 
the  line  of  that  railway.  Experienced  men  know  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
allow  settlers  to  go  into  an  area  that  has  been  sold  for  pine  during  the  currency  of 
that  license,  unless  it  is  shown  clearly  that  the  pine  has  been  cut  off.  Therefore, 
with  the  fifteen-year  limit  it  might  be  nearly  fifteen  years,  if  not  quite,  before  we 
could  allow  settlement  into  that  country.  This  seemed  to  me  a  very  serious  situation, 
and  where  settlement  is  likely  to  come  in  you  will  see  that  aspect  of  the  case  has  to 
be  considered,  and  especially  where  limits  have  been  sold,  as  these  are,  in  a  section 
wlu-re  a  railway  is  going  through,  and  where  we  expect  progress  and  development 
will  take  place.  Our  only  object  is  to  fix  a  limit  that  will  give  the  best  results  gene- 
rally. Areas  sold  years  ago  have  been  cut  over,  and  Mr.  Bertram  has  referred  to 
these  coming  back  to  the  Crown.  Now,  the  policy  I  have  adopted  is  this  :  When  the 
payments  have  not  been  made  for  three  years  for  ground  rent,  which  means  a  for- 
feiture, I  have  refused  to  allow  them,  as  sometimes  has  been  done  in  the  past,  to  pay 
up  back  dues  and  resume  the  license.  I  think  in  all  cases  I  have  declined  to  do  that, 
and  these  areas  come  back  to  the  Crown  thus  giving  us  absolute  control  over 
reforestation,  &c. 

The  question  of  timber  other  than  pine  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Where  the  land  is 
agricultural  I  suppose  no  better  plan  could  be  pursued  than  the  one  we  are  now  follow- 
ing. That  is,  that  the  settler  should  get  the  advantage  of  the  timber  other  than  pine. 
Where  it  is  not  agricultural  land  (as  I  took  the  opportunity  to  say  in  the  House  the 
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other  day,  in  an  address),  we  are  considering  some  method  by  which  this  timber  may 
be  available  for  the  manufacture  of  hardwood  products  and  products  made  from  timber 
other  than  pine.  We  hope  before  long  to  have  some  regulations  prepared  that  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  House  and  the  country. 

.Now  as  to  hemlock  extract  and  the  introduction  of  a  plant,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  understood  Mr.  Bertram's  idea  or  not,  but  the  notion  I  got  was  that  he  thought  per- 
haps in  some  way  Government  assistance  could  be  given  to  some  plant  as  an  experi- 
ment to  introduce  it  in  some  hemlock  area  and  see  how  it  would  work  out.  Whether 
the  government  ought  to  be  at  the  expense  of  doing  this  is  a  question.  However,  I 
would  be  open  to  any  suggestions  that  would  be  in  the  public  interest.  I  visited 
British  Columbia  last  summer,  where  I  met  two  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  one  of 
whom  had  charge  of  the  timber  of  the  province.  I  discussed  their  situation 
with  them  very  closely,  and  also  visited  and  looked  over  some  timber  areas.  Now,  it 
is  quite  true  that  the  ground  rent  per  acre  is  higher  than  here,  but  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  charge  of  fifty  cents  dues  we  would  consider  a  mere  nothing,  as  the  dues 
for  pine  at  our  last  sale  in  Ontario  were  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  thousand.  Then  wo 
have  the  bonus,  amounting  to  very  large  sums,  which  they  do  not  get  at  all. 

It  is  suggested  if  the  ground  rent  were  increased  lumbermen  would  abandon  their 
limits  earlier  than  they  do,  and  there  would  be  less  difficulty  between  the  lumbermen 
and  the  settler,  and  this  is  a  proper  question  for  consideration.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  British  Columbia  timber  areas  I  visited  were  not  suitable  for  settlement,  so  the 
Government  could  not  have  had  settlement  in  mind  when  they  imposed  the  higher 
ground  rent.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  obtain  suggestions  from  this  Association  or  any 
member  thereof,  from  lumbermen  or  settlers,  in  order  that,  with  a  general  collection 
of  information  and  suggestions,  we  may  from  time  to  time  improve  our  regulations, 
and  so  act  that  we  will  be  up-to-date  in  every  way  that  will  advance  the  interest  of  the 
settler,  the  lumberman,  and  the  people  of  the  province  generally. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — When  I  spoke  of  that  hemlock  matter  it  was  not  with  any  inten- 
tion of  asking  the  Government  to  take  it  up.  I  only  spoke  of  it  as  being  a  question 
tha,t  1  was  concerned  about  myself,  having  a  considerable  quantity  of  hemlock  on  hand 
that  1  could  not  possibly  use,  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad,  sir,  to  have  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  statement  that  he  has  the  disposition  of  hardwood  now 
under  consideration  by  his  department.  Whether  the  departments  should  sell  it 
to  lumbermen  along  with  pine,  or  in  some  other  way,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  in  that 
we  will  be  assisted  by  discussion,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Roth  supported 
me  in  the  contention  that  if  it  was  pine  you  wanted  to  grow  you  had  to  utilize  in 
some  way  the  other  conifers  that  were  growing  upon  the  area.  And  now  that  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  it,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  benefits  that  our  Forestry 
Association  will  confer  upon  the  general  public  that  this  has  been  brought  to  the 
Commissioner's  attention,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  think  that  he  will  now  give  consider- 
ation, not  only  to  the  spruce  and  hemlock  alone,  but  to  the  hardwoods  as  well. 

'  SETTLERS'  FIRES  IN  QUEBEC. 

Mr.  JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERE. — I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  fires  and  fire  pro- 
tection. I  \\aa  in  that  portion  of  Quebec  west  of  the  Saguenay  river,  where  there  is 
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a  provision  for  a  Fire  Act  which  is  far  from  filling  the  requirements  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  sufficient  attention  to  fires  now  occurring.    I  cannot  imagine  how  exper- 
ienced men  could  have  put    a   provision    in    the    law    that   permits    the    burning    of 
brushwood   and   debris  during  all  the  months  of  the  year^  excepting  from  July  1  to 
September  1.    Now  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  in  our  part  of  the  countrty,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  country  covered  with  spruce,  and  covered  in  some  sections  with  hardwood.     The 
safest  time  of  the  year  to  burn  is  that  period  when  the  forest  floor  is  covered  with  ferns 
nnd  grasses.    In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  just  after  the  snow  leaves,  the  moisture 
is  less  than  during  the  whole  summer,  and  everything  is  like  tinder  and  powder  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  again  in  the  month  of  September.     Now,  strange  to  say,  by 
clause  1345  of  our  Act  you  are  allowed  to  burn  in  these  very  months,  and  during  the 
months  when  you  could  burn  safely  by  taking  ordinary  care  you  are  not  allowed  to. 
Now  1  would  like  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  try  and  have  this  changed  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec.    I  know  a  great  many  gentlemen  here  are  not  interested  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Quebec,  but  a  few  of  us  here  are  interested  in  it,  and  we  would  like  the  sup- 
port of  the  Forestry.Association  in  having  this  much-needed  reform  made  to  our  laws. 
I  am  sure  if  the  matter  was  brought  by  the  Association  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  Government  would  take  action  on  it  almost  immediately. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Joly.  We  own  a  very 
large  number  of  miles  in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  matter  that  he  has  brought 
before  us  has  engaged  our  attention  very  frequently.  It  is  quite  right,  as  he  says, 
that  the  spring  of  the  year  and  the  month  of  September — that  is  April  and  May  and 
part  of  June,  especially  April  and  May, — are  the  very  worst  months  for  fire.  And  as 
he  very  truly  states,  everybody  who  is  permitted  at  all  is  permitted  to  start  a  fire  in 
these  months.  The  other  two  months,  I  think,  are  the  better  months,  the  safe  months 
for  starting  a  fire,  and  I  think  if  Mr.  Joly  wrote  out  a  resolution  this  Association  would 
fairly  discuss' and  consider  it. 

Mr.  ROTH. — It  does  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Joly  is  entirely  right,  and  I  want  to  say 
moat  emphatically  we  are  just  neglecting  what  seem  to  be  trivial  measures.  To  most 
men  it  would  seem  most  trivial  to  bother  about  one  month  or  the  other,  but  it  is  a  most 
essential  point,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
forests  in  general,  it  seems  to  me  that  everyone  should  put  forth  every  effort  to  save 
millions  of  acres  of  timber  in  such  a  simple  way,  simply  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  legislators  who  had  the  good  in  mind  but  forgot  the  details.  This  is  a  most 
important  measure  and  could  not  be  brought  before  the  public  or  the  legislature  too 
strongly.  ( 

Mr.  LITTLE.— I  think  the  spring  months  are  the  months  of  the  year  when  fires  burn 
most  disastrously. 

Mr.  Joly  then,  moved — 

That  the  subject  of  protecting  the  forests  from  fire  having  had  careful  considera- 
hands  of  this  meeting,  it  would  recommend  that  settlers'  fires  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  be  permitted  only  from  June  15  to  August  31  of  each  year. 
Mr.  Little  seconded. 
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Mr.  SOUTHWORTH. — Is  it  quite  in  order  for  this  Association  to  pass  special  resolu- 
tions regarding  particular  provinces?  Or  is  it  in  good  taste  for  us  to  do  so?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  make  the  resolution  a  little  more  general  in  its  character  and  to  apply 
to  provinces  that  have  not  adopted  regulations  governing  settlers'  fires  than  to  specify 
the  province  of  Quebec?  It  is  just  a  question  to  me  whether  it  is  quite  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  or  if  this  Association  should  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  think  it  is  quite  a  proper  thing  to  do  if  it  covers  all  the  prov- 
inces. Are  there  any  other  provinces  that  do  establish  a  different  time? 

Mr.  SOUTHWORTH. — I  do  not  know  that  any  province  has  proper  regulations. 

Mr.  STEWART. — You  could  not  pass  any  regulations  regarding  fire  that  would 
apply  to  the  whole  Dominion.  If  you  do  anything  at  all  you  will  have  to  restrict  it. 

Mr.  SOUTHWORTH. — That  is  quite  true,  but  that  is  not  my  point,  Mr.  Stewart.  We 
are  practically  asking  the  province  of  Quebec  to  pass  a  law  and  not  saying  anything 
about  other  provinces  doing  the  same  thing  at  all,  and  it  might  be  just  as  necessary 
in  other  provinces.  I  can  understand  Mr.  Joly  wanting  it  done  in  his  province,  but 
whether  the  Association  ought  to  single  out  one  province  and  ask  them  to  do  it  is  a 
question.  .Personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  fixing  a  time  limit  is  not  the  propej  way 
to  go  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  province  of  Quebec  or  of  Ontario  can 
regulate  this  thing  properly  by  the  almanac  at  all. 

Mr.  STEWART. — Hear,  hear,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  SOUTHWORTH. — We  ought  to  go  further  and  adopt  some  systematic  method 
of  controlling  settlers'  fires.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Association  to  take  up.  I  am  merely 
expressing  my  own  opinion  in  the  matter,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  a  little  invidious  to 
pass  a  resolution  concerning  the  province  of  Quebec  unless  we  take  a  similar  position 
for  other  provinces. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — That  invidious  distinction  might  be  removed  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  provinces  to  the  fact  that  Quebec  has  adopted  this  law. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hardly  the  right  thing  for  us  in  this  Association 
here  to  undertake  to  specifically  instruct  the  province  of  Quebec  upon  any  particular 
date  as  to  when  fires  should  be  allowed,  and  when  they  should  not  be  allowed.  I  wottld 
rather  see  a  resolution  calling  the  attention  of  all  the  Governments  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  such  steps  either  by  legislation  or  regulation  to  fix  the  period  best  calculated 
to  bring  about  the  results  that  we  have  jn  view.  Make  it  broad  and  general  and 
applying  to  all  the  provinces,  not  to  the  province  of  Quebec  alone. 

Mr.  JOLY. — Well,  Sir,  I  came  before  the  Association  in  this  matter  as  a  sick  man 
going  before  a  doctor  and  asking  for  specific  assistance  for  a  specific  disease.  1  am 
the  only  one  here  that  has  a  specific  and  formal  complaint  upon  this  question.  1 
know  that  this  thing  needs  remedying  and  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  must  be  very  strongly  aroused  to  consider  this  matter,  and  I 
think  possibly  my  resolution  can  be  made  in  a  more  general  manner,  respectfully 
drawing  their  attention,  after  discussion,  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  well,  possibly, 
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to  change  this  Act  and  give  a  more  efficient  fire  protection,  &c.  Make  it  of  a  more 
general  character,  if  you  will,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
is  inn  the  right  time  of  the  year  to  burn.  It  may  be,  they  will  not  do  it,  but  it  will 
be  a  suggestion  from  practical  men  who  know  something  about  it.  We  can  frame  a 
resolution  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  offend  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  they  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HALL. — A  commission  is  sitting  in  Quebec  now  with  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration. 1  think  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  when  the  forest  is  in  full  bloom 
is  the  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  least  danger  of  having  a  spreading  forest  fire. 
I  \\i-h  \vc  could  get  it  into  the  heads  of  our  settlers  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  burn 
at  all.  However,  at  the  present  time  things  are  on  that  basis.  I  think  it  only  fail 
to  the  meeting  to  state  that  the  next  clause  of  the  Act  stipulates  that  in  the  event  of 
continued  drouth  between  those  dates,  June  15  to  August  31,  the  Commissioner  is 
empowered  to  prohibit  the  setting  of  fires  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  during  said 
drouths. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — Something  similar  to  this  occurred  last  year.  The  premier  of  tho 
province  brought  forward  a  resolution  sent  to  him  by  this  Association  to  enable  him 
to  go  before  the  House  asking  for  changes.  This  will  go  down  there  and  .enable  the 
Commissioner  to  state  that  this  change  is  necessary  because  of  the  attention  being 
drawn  to  it. 

THE  LAURENTIDES  NATIONAL  PARK. 

(By  W.  0.  J.  Hall,  Department  of  Lands,  Forest  and  Fisheries,  Quebec.) 

This  extensive  reservation  consists  of  a  territory  situated  partly  in  Charlevoix, 
Montmorency  and  Quebec  counties,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  comprising 
2,650  square  miles,  or  say  nearly  1,700,000  acres,  and  was  created  a  park  by  Act  of 
legislature  on  January  12,  1895. 

In  brief  the  boundaries  are  as  follows  : — On  the  north  the  48th  parallel;  on  tho 
east  the  St.  Urbain  road;  on  the  south  and  southeast  the  rear  line  of  the  Seigniory 
of  Beaupre  and  the  XII.  and  XIII.  ranges  of  Stoneham  and  Tewkesbury;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Fief  Hubert  and  an  imaginary  line  running  to  a  point  west  of  Grand 
Lake  Batiscan,  thence  skirting  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  48th  parallel. 

The  objects  of  the  park,  as  cited  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  are  as  follows  : 
The  protection  of  the  forests,  fish  and  game;  the  maintenance  of  the  water  supply, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  study  and  culture  of  forest  trees.  An  appropriate 
selection  of  territory  was  made  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects.  Over  a  dozen 
large  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  interior  of  the  park,  which  is  remote  from  the  lines 
of  colonization  and  which  has  always  been  celebrated  as  a  hunting  and  fishing  ground. 

Touching  upon  the  forests  of  the  park  and  their  protection,  it  is  well  to  make 
clear  the  point  that  the  cutting  of  timber  within  its  boundaries  is  not  prohibited. 
On  the  contrary,  a  large  area  is  under  license,  and  some  of  these  limits  are  bein» 
operated  upon  at  the  present  time,  e.g.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Batiscan. 

So  far,  the  limit-holders  have  removed  only  mature  growth,  which  system  of 
cutting,  when  properly  cen trolled,  eventually  improves  the  forests  and  induces  a 
faster  and  healthier  growth  of  the  residue. 

Again,  these  operations  are  now,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time  will  be,  confined 
to  the  cutting  of  spruce,  fir  and  pine,  leaving  the  hardwoods  intact.  But  should  nt 
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any  time  the  nucleus  of  forest  growth  in  the  park  be  threatened  with  extinction,  legis- 
lation of  a  special  nature  could  be  enacted  to  modify  the  rights  of  licensees,  and  thus 
preserve  the  territory  for  all  time  in  forest.  However,  the  topography  is  of  such  a 
character  that  the  contingency  above  cited  is  unlikely  to  occur. 

Altogether  we  have  under  license  to  cut  timber  in  the  park  some  2,300  square 
miles,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  area  will  eventually  be  taken  up. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  carrying  on  of  lumbering  operations  on  a  tract  is 
not  conducive  to  improvement  in  the  fishing  and  hunting  thereon,  but  take  this  ground 
that  as  timber  is  the  staple  product  of  the  country,  it  would  be  unwise  to  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way.  particularly  as  the  fish  and  game  under  such  conditions  reassert 
themselves  after  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time,  when  the  cut-over  areas  are  left  unmo- 
lested. 

Thus  it  is  contended  that  although  the  cutting  of  timber  is  allowed,  the  forest  is 
yet  preserved,  even  if  certain  varieties  are  lessened  in  quantity. 

Protection  as  regards  fire  is  perhaps  more  easily  accomplished  in  the  park  than 
elsewhere.  The  park 'and  club  guardians  exercise  a  judicious  patrol,  lumbermen  are 
possibly  more  careful,  and  members  of  clubs  see  to  it  that  their  guides  and  other  mem 
employed  take  proper  precautions.  At  all  events  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  no  forest  fires  of  any  consequences  have  occurred  in  the  park  since  its  creation, 
and  any  burning  that  has  taken  place  did  not  start  within  its  boundaries.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  whole  area  is  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  the  consequent  total  absence  of 
settlers,  can  be  attributed  as  a  reason  for  immunity  from  the  fiery  element.  More- 
over, as  there  is  no  line  of  railway  closer  at  any  point  than,  say  five  miles,  the  park  is 
thus  relieved  of  this  fruitful  source  of  forest  fires  as  well.  We  may  safely  conclude, 
therefore,  that  proper  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  growth  in 
the  park,  and  that  the  results  so  far  have  been  reassuring. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  authorities,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  made  a  judicious  selection 
of  territory  in  order  to  furnish  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  province  of  the  good 
results  attendant  upon  preserving  in  forest  the  sources  and  valleys  of  rivers. 

.From  the  interior  of  the  park  streams  radiate  to  all  points  of  the  compass:  The 
-Metabetchouan,  Upika,  Pikauba,  Cyriac,  a  Mars  to  the  north  and  north-east;  the  Mur- 
ray to  the  eastward;  the  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  and  Montmorenci  to  the  south;  the 
Ste.  Anne  de  la  Perade  and  Jacques  Cartier  to  the  south-west ;  the  Batiscan  inclining 
still  more  to  the  west,  and  the  Bostonnais  waters  running  nearly  due  west  to  the  Sc. 
.Maurice. 

The  year  1903  is  a  period  of  time  which  affords  students  of  forestry  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  claims  made  that  the  preservation  of  forest  at  the  sources  of  rivers  and 
along  their  banks  results  in  a  comparatively  well  sustained  and  even  water  supply, 
and  this  on  account  of  the  general  drought  which  occurred  last  year. 

Let  us  sum  up  results.  On  inquiry  we  find  that  the  drives  on  the  rivers  of  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  all  came  out.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here  thaty 
except  in  cases  of  some  small  streams,  the  headwaters  of  rivers  on  the  north  are  all 
wooded.  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Quebec  province,  the  sources  of  rivers  axe  of 
course  to  the  south,  but  many  rivers  take  their  rise  in  settled  districts,  or  very  near 
thereto,  and  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  settled  along  their  banks.  The  drives  on 
the  rivers  of  the  south  shore  in  a  great  many  instances  were  either  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, or  even  less,  except  in  the  Gaspe  peninsula  on  the  southern  watershed. 

Naturally  a  thickly  settled  country  and  forests  are  not  found  occupying  the  same 
area;  the  latter  must  recede  and  disappear  upon  the  advance  of  the  former.  Would 
it  not,  however,  be  possible  under  such  circumstances  to  maintain  a  timber  belt  at 
least  along  the  water  courses? 

Some  years  ago  a  disastrous  landslide,  accompanied  by  loss  of  life,  took  place  at 
St.  Albans,  on  the  River  Ste.  Anne.  A  large  area  became  loosened  by  copious  rain, 
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and  slid  right  into  the  river,  practically  changing  its  course.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  surface  soil  was  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  that,  there  being  no  forest 
growth,  the  rain  had  permeated  the  surface,  lubricated,  as  it  were,  the  sub-stratum, 
and  thus  released  and  set  in  motion  the  whole  mass,  causing  devastation  and  worse. 

Now,  had  there  been  a  narrow  belt  of  timber  along  the  banks  it  is  questionable  if 
such  a  disaster  \vmild  have  occurred.  I  think  that  the  trees,  firmly  gripping  t'he  sur- 
face, and  their  roots  forming  a  network  reaching  deep  down  into  the  soil,  would  have 
prevented  the  banks  from  giving  way  under  the  pressure. 

Can  any  of  us  cite  instances  of  landslides,  on  anything  like  a  scale  such  as  this, 
occurring  in  wooded  districts  ? 

At  all  events,  here  is  a  river  partly  in  the  park,  partly  outside;  on  that  portion 
situated  within  you  may  look  in  vain  for  evidences  of  extensive  landslides,  whereas 
on  the  part  outside,  being  destitute  of  forest,  this  eminently  disastrous  one  occurred. 

The  park,  whilst  not  being  selected  for  the  wealth  of  its  forests,  carries  a  fair 
stand  of  timber,  the  predominating  varieties  being  three  in  number,  viz.,  the  spruces, 
fir  and  birches.  A  partial  list  of  trees  indigenous  to  the  territory  would  comprise 
alder,  basswood,  birch  (white,  yellow  and  black)  cedar,  beech,  cherry,  ash,  maple, 
spruce,  white  pine,  red  pine,  cypress,  poplar,  butternut,  elm,  tamarack,  fir  and  willow, 
but  doubtless  on  closer  investigation  a  number  of  others  could  be  found. 

A  conservative  estimate,  making  allowance  for  water,  old  burnings,  barren  ground- 
!&c.,  would  give  1,000,000  acres  of  timbered  territory,  and  upon  this  one  could  safely 
figure  on  3,000  feet  board  measure  to  the  acre,  giving  a  total  of  three  billion  feet 
consisting  mainly  of  timber  which  could  be  operated  under  the  existing  regime.  No 
means  have  as  yet  been  employed  for  exploiting  the  deciduous  growth. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  park  is  a  well  watered  area,  and  it  its  graphically 
described  by  one  person  as  'peppered'  with  lakes.  Within  its  boundaries  there  are 
some  large  and  noble  sheets  of  water,  e.g.,  Grand  Lake  Batiscan,  Grand  Lake  Jacques 
Cartier,  Lake  Jacques  Cartier  West,  Lake  Croche,  Lake  Moise,  Grand  Lake  Malbaie, 
Snow  Lake,  Lake  aux  Ecorces,  Netascouac,  des  Passes  and  others. 

FISH. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  park  may  truly  be  described  as  teeming  with  fish. 
Every  one  of  its  rivers  abounds  in  brook  trout  (Salmo  fontinalis),  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  the  same -can  be  said  of  the  lakes. 

In  the  Ste.  Anne  la  Perade  basin  two  or  three  lakes  have  been  found  without  any 
fish  in  them,  but  trout  were  taken  from  the  neighbouring  ponds  and  liberated  there- 
in. The  results  were  astonishing,  as  in  five  years'  time  trout  were  captured  there  of 
three  to  five  pounds'  weight,  and  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  of  them  at  that. 

Coarse  fish,  such  as  gudgeon,  perch,  carp,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  certain  waters, 
but  the  first  sharp  fall  of  prominence  precludes  their  ascending  any  further,  so  by  far 
the  major  portion  of  the  territory  is  free  of  them. 

Every  one  of  its  rivers  abounds  in  brook  trout  (Salmo  fontinalis),  and  with  a  few 
they  exist  in  one  other  sheet  of  water.  These  fish  take  the  spoon  or  troll  readily,  and 
specimens  have  been  taken  of-  over  20  Ibs.  in  weight. 

There  are  several  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  park  where  the  true  brook  trout  attains 
to  a  weight  of  from  7  to  10  Ibs.,  e.g.,  Grand  Lake  Batiscan,  Grand  Lake  Jacques 
Cartier,  Rivers  Murray,  Montmorenci,  Ste.  Anne,  aux  Ecorces,  Hetabetchouan. 

This  statement  may  appear  to  some  present  as  difficult  of  belief,  but  I  would  have 
no  trouble  whatever  in  dispelling  their  doubts,  since  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  me 
to  ask  certain  Torontonians  to  detail  their  experiences  in  the  park. 

I  am  positive  that  in  Grand  Lake  Jacques  Cartier  and  Grand  Lake  Batiscan  there 
exist  brook  trout  of  10  Ibs.,  some  having  been  captured  of  nearly  that  weight.  In  the 
former  they  take  the  fly  in  the  discharge  of  the  lake  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the 
end  of  the  season ;  in  the  latter  trolling  has  to  be  resorted  to  to  get  them  up.  but  in  the 
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rivers  above  mentioned  they  take  the  fly  when  dexterously  presented.  Therefore,  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  I  claim  that,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  large  fish  obtainable  by 
fair  casting,  the  Laurentides  Park  affords  as  fine  brook  trout  fishing  as  any  known 
region. 

The  Canadian  brook  trout  is  classed  as  a  charr  by  the  best  authorities  011  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  a  more  elegantly  moulded  fish  than  the  brown  trout  of  Europe,  but  we 
have  the  genuine  Alpine  charr  in  the  park ;  this  fish  (sal.  mars.)  having  been  found  in 
two  or  three  small  lakes  in  the  river  Ste.  Anne  la  Perade  basin.. 

The  sal.  mars,  is  a  more  beautiful  fish  than  even  our  ordinary  brook  trout,  having 
a  smaller  head  and  finer  lines.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked,  there  is  no  silver  rim 
encircling  the  "  speckles,"  but  the  belly  and  fins  are  brigth  scarlet  in  colour.  In  the 
lakes  lying  east  of  Lake  Temiscouata  this  species  attains  a  size  of  3^  to  4  Ibs.,  and 
affords  magnificent  sport.  Strange  to  say,  although  both  varieties  exist  in  these 
waters,  they  appear  to  maintain  their  respective  characteristics  and  do  not  breed  pro- 
miscuously, as  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

GAME. 

The  park,  at  present,  can  be  claimed  to  possess  game  in  abundance,  owing  to  the 
protection  afforded.  Moose  are  now  plentiful,  and  as  for  caribou,  the  famous 
"  Barrens  "  in  Charlevoix  county  have  a  world  wide  reputation.  A  few  red  deer  have 
found  their  way  in  and  will  be  a  feature  later  on,  as  in  the  park  they  will  be  protected 
for  a  time  all  the  year  round. 

In  feathered  game  we  have  the  willow  grouse — of  course  an  occasional  visitor  only 
and  not  indigenous — the  ruffed  grouse  in  large  quantities,  and  the  migratory  species  of 
water  fowl,  such  as  ducks,  geese,  and  the  plover  family.  Some  of  the  duck  tribe,  such 
as  the  black  duck,  wood  duck  and  the  sheldrake,  breed  in  the  park. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  are  well  represented  and  are  plentiful,  the  beaver  par- 
ticularly having  felt  the  benefit  of  protection,  so  much  so  that  lessees  of  territory 
have  complained  that  their  caribou  hunting  has  been  affected.  These  industrious 
animals  have,  by  the  erection  of  dams,  caused  the  flooding  of  grassy  borders  of  many 
lakes  where  the  caribou  were  wont  to  feed. 

Black  bear  are  plentiful,  also  otter,  and  there  are  plenty  of  mink,  marten,  fisher, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  small  fur-bearing  animals.  Fortunately  we  are  as  yet 
unmolested  by  wolves.  They  appear  to  confine  their  operations  to  territory  west  of 
the  St.  Maurice  and  remote  from  the  park. 

CLUBS. 

Large  portions  of  the  park,  particularly  those  lands  bordering  the  outskirts,  are 
under  lease  to  various  clubs,  each  lease  stipulating  for  the  employment,  the  year 
round,  of  a  guardian  satisfactory  to  the  Government.  We  find  that  clubs  are  pro- 
tectors of  forest,  fish  and  game,  their  interests  being  identical  with  those  of  the 
Government.  The  actual  quantity  of  fish  and  game  taken  is,  in  the  main,  of  no 
account  whatever,  the  members  observe  the  law  and  regulations  to  the  letter,  and  the 
result  is  invariably  gratifying. 

The  River  Jacques  Cartier  basin,  however,  is  withheld  from  lease  and  reserved 
for  transient  sportsmen  wishing  to  have  a  few  days'  fishing  or  hunting  under  permit. 
This  stream  is  navigable  for  canoes  up  to  the  Forks,  and  affords  excellent  fishing, 
whilst  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful  and  shooting  the  rapids  on  the  way  down  is 
exciting.  A  five-hour  drive  over  good  roads  from  Quebec  lands  the  angler  at  the 
starting  point — River  Cache — where  Government  canoes  and  camping  outfits  are  kept 
in  readiness,  and  good  river  men  are  procurable  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  caribou  barrens,  casually  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  deserve  special  men- 
tion. From  all  I  can  learn,  there  has  never  been  any  forest  growth  on  this  area, 
which  comprises  between  150  and  200  square  miles.  True,  little  clumps  of  stunted 
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spruces  ami  cypress  exist  here  and  there,  but  they  never  attain  to  any  size  from  the 
i;il  point  of  view.     'II  jive  barren   patches  are  covered  with   what  I 

Ix-lieve  to  be  Lichi-n  r<in<jifi'rni«,  and  in  tin-  summer  the  surface  is  fairly  hard,  crunch- 
ing under  one's  feet  like  snow.  Imm>  diately  underneath  the  surface  there  is  an 

-sive  amount  of  moisture,  even  in  a  drought. 

Lying  to  the  west  of  these   !>:::  a    large  aiva.   which   many  years  ago  was 

completely  burnt  over,  tho  forest,  being  absolutely  exierminated.  In  summer  the 
caribou  resort  to  this  tract,  presumably  to  feed  on  herbs,  &c.,  along  the  water  courses 
and  around  tho  lakes,  but  the  moment  winter  comes  mi  and  there  is  snow  in  the 
barrens  they  flock  to  this  latter  place  and  feed  upon  this  moss,  or  lichen,  apparently 
finding  no  difficulty  in  pawing  away  the  snow  covering  even  when  the  same  is  very 
deep.  Therefore,  there  must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  formation  to  cause  the 
animals  to  frequent  this  area  at  certain  seasons  only. 

During  the  winter  of  1902-3  a  herd  of  over  100  head  was  seen  and  counted,  whilst 
bands  of  over  ten  and  up  to  fifty  animals  are  now  a  fairly  common  sight. 

A  hunting  lodge,  20  feet  by  40,  has  been  erected  in  a  convenient  place  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Kiver  Murray,  furnished  with  spring  cots,  blankets,  heating  and  cook- 
ing stoves,  and  utensils,  so  that  the  sportsman  has  only  to  bring  his  provisions  and 
rifle.  For  hunting  in  the  barrens  and  use  of  hunting  lodge  a  fee  of  $2  per  day  is 
charged.  With  good  travelling  conditions  the  barrens  can  be  reached  in  a  day  and 
a  half's  drive  from  Quebec;  under  favourable  conditions,  in  two  days,  but  then  one> 
is  repaid  by  the  certainty  of  sport.  Only  a  limited  number  of  sportsmen  are  allowed 
in  at  the  same  time,  consequently  every  one  gets  his  deer  and  comes  back  satisfied. 

Convinced  that  clubs  are  genuine  protectors  the  department  has  leased,  in  sec- 
tions, a  narrow  strip  along  tho  St.  Urbain  road,  a  guardian  being  placed  on  each  sec- 
tion. As  a  result  the  barrens  lying  immediately  westward  are  adequately  protected, 
and  the  caribou  have  increased  wonderfully  in  numbers. 

There  are  at  present  only  five  Government  guardians,  but  with  the  club  guardians 
this  number  is  swelled  to  twenty.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  Government  guardians  to  patrol  efficiently  such  an  extensive  area,  particu- 
larly when  the  boundaries  are  not  sharply  defined  topographically  or  otherwise. 

To  demonstrate  the  utility  and  expediency  generally  of  creating  fish  and  game 
preserves,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  park  was  first  erected  by  Act  of  legis- 
lature a  general  outcry  was  made  by  hunters  who  looked  upon  this  territory  as  in  a 
measure  belonging  to  them  for  trapping,  and  a  good  deal  of  feeling  was  displayed. 
Ten  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  park,  and  yet  some  of  those 
who  decried  most  warmly  its  creation  are  now  content  to  say  that  they  have  actually 
been  benefited  thereby.  The  small  fur-bearing  animals  increase  so  rapidly  in  the 
park  as  to  favourably  affect  the  trapping  on  its  outskirts,  owing  to  the  natural  in- 
crease finding  its  way  there  as  a  consequence  in  the  course  of  time. 

Government  guardians  act  as,  and  are  vested  with  all  powers  of,  firerangers,  in 
addition  to  their  powers  as  fishery  wardens  and  game  overseers. 

The  plan  of  destroying,  on  the  spot,  any  traps,  nets  or  tackle  of  any  description 
found  set  in  the  park  has  been  adopted,  and  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  The  mutila- 
tion or  destruction  of  any  standing  growing  timber  is  prohibited  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  camping  purposes.  Special  permission  is  granted  to  lessees  of  territory  to 
cut  out  trails,  or  to  cut  timber  for  erecting  necessary  buildings. 

The  regulations  read  that  the  only  manner  of  fishing  permitted  in  the  park  is  with 
the  fly,  but  the  department  has  seen  fit  to  modify  this  in  the  case  of  Grand  Lake  Bath- 
can  and  Snow  Lake,  and  would  do  the  same  for  other  waters  should  it  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

No  licensee  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  park  are  permitted.  The  Government 
guardians,  or  other  park  employees,  are  not  entitled  to  any  share  of  fines  or  penalties 
collected.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Park  Act  or  regulation 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  and  not  more  than  fifty,  with  costs;  and 
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in  default  of  payment  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than 
three,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  park  is  free  of  trespassers.  Unfortunately,  as  we 
are  jnv:irc,  there  are  and  have  been  violations,  but  this  much  at  least  can  be  asserted, 
viz.,  that  the  creation  of  the  park  has  been  in  a  great  measure  a  success,  that  it  has 
benefited  the  majority,  afforded  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  whilst  at  the  same  time  none  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the  fish  and 
game  have  materially  increased,  the  forests  have  had  a  fair  measure  of  protection 
afforded  them,  and  their  value  has  rather  increased  than  otherwise. 

in  view  of  the  permanently  increased  value  of  timber  and  the  ever-swelling  ranks 
of  sportsmen,  it  would  appear  prudent  and  judicious  to  foster  both,  and  this  can  be 
done  easily  and  inexpensively  by  the  erection  of  parks.  The  direct  revenue  therefrom 
may  not  appear  sufficient  perhaps  to  justify  such  procedure,  unless  the  parks  were 
credited  with  the  ground  rent,  when  the  revenue  would  at  once  be  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance.  But  even  leaving  the  above  item  out,  the  indirect  benefit 
derived  from  judicious  cutting,  protection  from  fire,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
money  left  in  the  country  by  tourists  is  more  than  sufficient  to  warrant  any  Govern- 
ment in  extending  the  system  to  all  sections  unfit  for  profitable  agriculture,  and  would 
ensure  the  question  of  water  supply,  to  say  nothing  of  the  perpetuating  of  all  varieties 
of  fish  and  game  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Professor  ROTH. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  this  last  paper.  I  would  rather  have  missed  anything  e'.se  in  the  whole 
proceedings.  We  have  stuck  to  timber,  and  right  here  I  believe  it  true  to  the  nature 
of  our  profession  that  the  man  of  game  and  fish  has  as  much  a  right  in  the  forest  as 
the  man  of  the  log.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  important  part  of  our  forestry,  and  especially 
so  in  your  territory  here  where  you  have  immense  expanses — in  fact  where  you  have 
the  grandest  game  and  fish  parks  on  earth.  I  believe  that  right  here  you  have  one 
of  the  finest  beginnings  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  and  I  want  especially  to  thanV 
this  gentleman  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  hearing  about  the  Laurentides  Park.  We  in  Ontario  have  known  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Quebec  had  set  a^ide  such  a  park,  but  we  did  not  know  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  laws  that  affect  it.  Now,  I  find  that  some  of  the  regulations  are  different  from 
the  regulations  that  we  have  in  Ontario  in  what  we  call  the  Algonquin  National  Park. 
It  is,  like  this  park,  on  the  heads  of  several  important  rivers.  The  territory  is  under 
license,  just  as  it  is  in  Quebec,  but  part  of  it  for  pine  only,  the  rest  for  all  kinds  of 
timber.  But  we  exclude  hunters  from  that  park  absolutely.  We  do  not  allow  any 
man  to  carry  a  gun  in  the  park.  When  we  took  it  over  game  was  very 
scarce.  However,  under  our  protection  the  game  has  multiplied  and  the 
park  is  now  becoming  full  of  moose,  red  deer  and  "beaver,  indeed  all  kinds  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  These  have  multiplied  until  they  have  spread  into  other  portions 
of  the  country.  We  give  permission  to  fish  and  there  have  been  no  serious  results  from 
that,  but  so  far  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  allow  anyone  to  go  into  that  country  with  a  gun 
because  you  know  what  the  temptation  is  sometimes  when  moose  or  a  deer  is  in  front 
of  a  person,  and  people  might  be  overcome  by  temptation  and  violate  the  law.  I  may 
say  further,  Mr.  Roth,  we  have  another  park  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  known  as 
the  Rondeau  Park,  and.it  is  there  as  a  sort  of  recreation  ground  for  the  people  of  that 
vicinity.  Some  ancient  forest  is  to  be  found  on  that  park  and  the  ranger  now  assures 


me  that  he  could  sell  timber  which  would  bring  us  a  very  large  amount  of  money, 
and  which  ought  fairly  in  justice  to  other  parts  of  the  forest  to  be  cut  away,  but  so  far 
we  have  not  done  that.  However,  in  a  short  time  we  will  receive  as  much  revenue 
from  these  parks  as  will  entirely  wipe  out  all  the  expenditure  in  taking  care  of  them, 
and  leave  a  balance  besides.  At  the  same  time  they  are  affording  a  recreation 
ground  for  the  people  who  want  to  go  there  during  the  summer  months.  I  think 
these  parks  are  most  valuable  things,  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  forest  reserves,  but 
parks  set  apart  for  recreation  purposes.  With  all  due  appreciation  of  the  park  in 
Quebec  I  think  we  have  in  Algonquin  Park  in  Ontario  an  ideal  recreation  ground, 
and  that  until  we  have  it  so  full  of  game  that  they  are  crowding  each  other  out,  we 
should  not  allow  hunters  to  go  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  can  testify  to  what  Mr.  White  says,  that  we  have  an  excep- 
tional park  in  the  Algonquin  Park.  The  game  there  is  wonderful.  It  is  overflowing. 
Indeed  the  province  of  Quebec  profits  by  that  park  for  the  animals  cross  the  river  into 
that  province,  and  it  certainly  has  been  one  of  the  finest  things  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  think  the  prohibition  of  firearms  in  that  park  is  a  very  wise  provision, 
and  I  hope  Mr.  White,  and  the  department  over  which  he  has  control,  will  continue 
that  regulation.  It  is  a  most  important  one,  and  I  can  speak  of  that  park  because  we 
own  timber  in  it,  and  the  regulation  is  working  admirably.  The  timber  owner  is  glad 
to  see  that  the  animals  and  the  fish  are  protected  in  the  way  they  are. 

Mr.  BOTH. — I  have  said  I  feel  that  the  man  of  the  gun  has  as  much  right  in  the 
woods  as  the  man  of  the  log.  I  would  like  to  modify  that  by  saying  that  what  I 
meant  was  simply  the  proper  regulation  and  protection  and  care  of  game,  and  the 
proper  care  of  game  is  important  and  necessary  in  the  forest,  and  a  proper  part  of 
forestry.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  indiscriminate  shotgun  man.  If  I  were,  I  would 
be  a  renegade  to  my  profession. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Of  course,  it  is  better  to  leave  a  sort  of  reservoir  there  to  feed  the 
surrounding  country  where  hunters  can  go  to  shoot  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  ROTH. — By  proper  regulations  the  game  alone  can  be  made  a  source  of  great 
pleasure,  and  also  a  truly  useful  part  of  your  forest  management.  Dr.  Schenk,  of 
the  Biltmore  estate,  is  renting  the  shooting  privileges  for  an  amount  which  I  believe 
is  sufficient  to  protect  that  forest  from  fire. 

Mr.  BELL. — Is  the  soil  withdrawn  from  sale  ? 

Mr.  HALL. — Yes,  it  is  absolutely  withdrawn  from  sale;  there  is  no  settlement 
within  thirty-five  miles  of  the  park. 

At  12.30  noon,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  announced  that  Mr. 
Campbell  would  read  Mr.  J.  S.  Dennis'  paper  on  '  Forestry  in  relation  to  Irrigation.' 

FORESTRY  IN  RELATION   TO  IRRIGATION. 

J.  S.  DENNIS,  Iitrigation  Commissioner  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

Calgary ',  Alberta. 

Forestry  in  Southern  -Alberta  and  Western  Assiniboia  has  an  aspect  not  met 
with  elsewhere  in  Canada.  The  districts  referred  to  contain  vast  areas  of  prairie 
now  recognized  as  being  semi-arid  in  the  sense  that  during  recurring  long  cycles  of 
years  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  for  the  successful  production  of  grain  or  fodder 
crops,  and  irrigation  has  to  be  adopted  to  correct  nature's  shortcomings.  During 
these  dry  years  many  of  the  smaller  drainage  channels  and  most  of  the  surface  sup- 
plies of  water  in  swamps  and  small  lakes  dry  up,  and  stock-watering  on  the  open 
range  becomes  a  serious  matter. 

The  semi-aridity  of  the  districts  referred  to  constitute,  however,  a  strong  feature 
in  their  value,  and  combined  with  the  celebrated  il  chinook  "  winds,  has  proved  the 
region  the  "  ranchman's  home."  These  districts  produce  practically  every  year  a  good 
crop  of  grass,  the  melting  snows  and  spring  rains  being  sufficient  to  advance  the 
growth  to  a  healthy  condition  before  the  hot  and  dry  summer  months.  The  aridity 
of  these  months  cures  the  grass  grown  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  nutritive  qualities  are  retained,  and  cattle  ranged  at  large  will  keep 
fat  and  are  fit  for  beef  direct  from  the  range  even  in  winter. 

The  soil  of  this  vast  district  is  first-class,  and  where  irrigation  is  introduced1 
will  produce  bountiful  crops,  but  if  the  total  available  water  supply  of  the  region  is 
utilized  for  that  purpose  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  area  can  be  irrigated,  and 
the  remainder  must  for  all  time  be  devoted  to  ranching  and  pastoral  pursuits. 

Water,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  plays  a  more  than  usually  important  part  in  the 
development  of  this  part  of  the  "  Great  West,"  and  its  conservation  is  a  matter  of 
vital  interest.  In  that  conservation  forestry  takes  first  place. 

The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  foothills  adjoining,  which 
bound  on  the  west  the  district  under  discussion,  constitute  the  great  watershed  of 
the  region,  and  all  the  la"rge  streams  and  main  drainage  channels  of  the  district  head 
in,  or  obtain  their  water  from  this  great  run-off  area.  This  watershed  is  useless  for 
agricultural  or  grazing  purposes,  and  aside  from  a  small  amount  of  second-class 
merchantable  timber,  its  great  value  is  as  a  catchment  area  to  furnish  water  to  the 
thirsty  plains  lying  to  the  east.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  unnecessary  to  have  to  advance 
arguments  to  support  the  claim  that  this  watershed  should  be  preserved  in  a  condition 
best  calculated  to  maintain  and  improve  its  usefulness  as  a  catchment  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  both  official  and  public  opinion  and  knowledge  on  the  subject  are 
very  much  in  need  of  education,  and  the  Forestry  Association  is  certainly  the  proper 
medium  for  instilling  this  required  knowledge. 

The  watershed  in  question  was  originally  well  covered  with  timber,  and  in  spite 
of  devastating  fires  and  lumbering  operations,  is  still  fairly  well  forested.  However, 
each  year  sees  its  timber  disappearing,  and  the  restraining  influence  of  the  reserva- 
vation  of  the  area  as  a  forest  reserve,  instituted  some  years  ago,  has  unfortunately  now 
also  been  removed.  That  the  removal  of  the  timber  means  diminished  water  supply 
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lor  irrigation  and  the  allied  industry  of  stock-raising  should  be  self  evident.  Timber 
on  any  w:itrr>livd  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  storage  of  water  supply.  Its 
removal  is  always  followed  by  violent  freshets,  followed  by  periods  of  extreme  low 
r  in  the  drainage  channels. 

it  is  certain  that  if  the  watershed  of  our  great  western  plains  region  is  denuded 
of  timber  ;ms  of  money  will  ultimately  have  to  be  expended  in  providing,  arti- 

ficially, the  storage  facilities  now  provided  by  the  timber,  and  in  addition  we  will  have 
the  usual  experience  of  loss  from  floods  in  the  streams  carrying  the  run-off  from  that 
watershed,  because  that  run-off  will  increase  in  rapidity  in  almost  direct  proportion  to 
the  removal  of  the  timber  and  undergrowth,  which  now  exercise  such  a  restraining  in- 
fluence on  flood  conditions. 

The  success  of  irrigation  in  any  country  is  dependent  on  the  regularity  and  perm- 
nnence  of  the  water  supply,  and  when  that  supply  is  dependent  upon  the  precipitation 
in  the  way  of  rain  and  snow  upon  any  watershed,  the  conservation  of  such  precipita- 
tion, and  its  even  discharge  through  the  drainage  channels  is  of  vital  importance. 
Here  the  preservation  of  existing  forests,  or  the  reforesting  of  areas  denuded  of  tim- 
ber, brings  forestry  into  close  alliance  with  irrigation.  To  advance  arguments  that 
water  poured  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain  containing  nothing  but  a  rocky  surface  will 
run  off  more  rapidly  than  if  the  same  surface  is  covered  with  timber,  brush,  moss  and 
roots  would  seem  superfluous,  and  yet  such  arguments  have  to  be  advanced  in  advocat- 
ing'the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  forest  reserves  on  watersheds  providing 
water  for  irrigation. 

In  western  Assiniboia  the  Cypress  Hills  constitute  the  local  watershed,  from 
•which  all  the  local  drainage  channels  receive  their  water  supply.  The  timber  on  this 
watershed  is  sparse  except  on  the  western  end  of  the  hills,  and  what  there  is  there  is 
rapidly  disappearing  owing  to  cutting  by  settlers  and  the  ever-recurring  fires.  The 
water  supply  in  the  plains  areas  adjacent  to  the  Cypress  Hills  is  limited  at  best,  and 
any  steps  taken  to  preserve  the  present  forested  areas  or  to  reforest  those  denuded  of 
timber  must  be  followed  by  beneficial  results. 

Irrigation  has  now  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  in  the  west.  At  present 
there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  irrigation  ditches  and  canals  constructed  in 
southern  Alberta  and  western  Assiniboia,  comprising  a  total  length  of  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  and  capable  of  irrigating  625,000  acres.  With  the 
completion  of  the  large  undertaking  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
have  now  in  hand,  the  mileage  of  canals  will  be  increased  to  at  least  seven  hundred 
miles,  the  irrigable  area  to  two  million  acres,  and  the  capital  invested  in  irrrigation 
undertakings  will  reach  the  large  total  of  at  least  seven  million  dollars. 

This  large  amount  of  itself  would  justify  some  attention  being  paid  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  upon  the  watershed  upon  which  the  whole  investment  rests,  but 
its  importance  is  dwarfed  beside  the  interests  which  will  ultimately  be  dependent  upon 
a  reliable  and  steady  flow  of  water  through  these  irrigation  canals  and  ditches. 

Certainly  there  is  no  phase  of  the  subject  of  forestry  which  at  the  present  time  is 
of  greater  interest  to  the  people  of  southern  Alberta  and  western  Assiniboia,  anJ 
realizing  its  importance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Association  will  place  itself  upon 
record  regarding  the  desirability  of  preserving  the  timber  on  the  watersheds,  from 
which  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  must  come. 

The  introduction  of  irrigation  on  the  great  plains  of  the  west  will,  as  it  has  in  the 
the  states  and  territories  to  the  south  of  us,  be  followed  by  tree  planting  in  a  very 
general  manner,  and  in  a  short  time  each  main  canal  and  ditch  will  mark  a  line  of 
thriving  timber  across  areas  now  producing  nothing  but  grass. 

Forestry  and  irrigation  are,  therefore,  closely  allied,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the 
nervation  or  removal  of  the  timber  on  the  area  from  which  the  water  for  irrigation 
must  come,  but  in  the  introduction  and  encouragement  of  tree  culture  in  the  area 
actually  under  irrigation. 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL. — I  do  not  think  that  any  person  has  a  better  grasp  of  the  subject 
of  irrigation  in  relation  to  forestry  or  of  irrigation  generally  in  our  west,  than  Mr. 
Dennis.  He  has  been  connected  with  that  work  since  its  very  inception  in  Canada. 
In  fact  he  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  irrigation  scheme.  When 
the  irrigation  survey  of  Southern  Alberta  and  Western  Assiniboia  was  inaugurated 
Mr.  Dennis  had  charge  of  that  work  and  now  he  has  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  to  superintend,  the  large  irrigation  works  which  they  are 
ji-oing  to  undertake,  stretching  from  Calgary  almost  to  Medicine  Hat,  a  very  extensive 
operation.  There  is  one  point  in  his  paper  that  demands  a  little  bit  of  explanation, 
and  those  of  you  who  were  watching  closely  Mr.  White's  paper  this  morning  will 
understand  the  point.  You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  White  in  speaking  of 
the  evolution  of  timber  regulations,  said  that  timber  limits  under  the  Dominion  regu- 
lations were  granted  without  any  previous  inspection  or  valuation  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Dennis  makes  the  statement  that  the  reservation  which  existed  on  the  watershed  he 
describes,  has  to  a  large  extent  been  removed.  I  might  explain  that  a  reserve  was 
established  along  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  covering  an  uncertain  belt 
from  the  foothills  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  from  the  international  boundary 
to  the  Bow  river.  -  Part  of  this  is  now  covered  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  park,  which 
when  it  w:>.-  hr>t  established,  was  a  small  park  twenty-six  miles  long  by  ten  wide,  but 
has  been  recently  extended,  to  take  in  an  area  of  something  like  2,800,000  acres 
But  the  southern  part  still  remains  as  what  we  call  the  Foothills  Reserve.  Up  to  just 
recently  no  timber  licenses  were  granted  in  that  district,  nor  were  settlers  allowed  in. 
The  regulations  still  remain  the  same  in  so  far  that  settlors  are  not  allowed  in  the 
reserve,  but  the  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dennis  is  that  the  prohibition  of  the  grant- 
ing of  timber  licenses  has  been  withdrawn,  and  any  piece  of  property  there  might  be 
put  up  upon  the  application  of  any  person  and  the  timber  on  it  sold.  But  you  will  see 
that  in  that  reserve  the  great  matter  to  be  considered  is  not  the  production  of  timber, 
but  its  use  as  a  watershed,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  under  the  regulations  as  they  stand 
at  present,  that  the  timber  might  be  put  up  and  sold  at  auction  and  the  right  to  re- 
move that  timber  given  without  special  consideration  or  investigation  of  the  effect  of 
such  action  on  the  water  supply.  Mr.  Dennis  is  suggesting  that  this  association  might 
record  itself  in  favour  of  the  proper  supervision  and  the  proper  care  of  the  timber  on 
these  watersheds. 

Professor  REYNOLDS. — Mr.  President,  I  suppose  this  question  is  open  for  discus- 
sion. I  have  given  some  attention  lately  to  the  question  of  climatic  influence  and  the 
forest,  and  this  question  if  one  of  the  largest  and  most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  con- 
nection with  forestry — the  extent  of  climatic  influences  exercised  by  the  forest.  But 
the  paper  that  we  have  just  heard  comes  under  that  head  and  it  appears  to  me  that, 
while  irrigation  is  not  an  absorbing  problem  in  Ontario,  and  I  dare  say  never  will  be, 
because  our  rainfall  is  generally  sufficient  for  agricultural  purposes,  yet  the  influence 
of  the  forest  is  far  wider  than  its  mere  application  to  irrigation.  I  may  just  mention 
briefly  the  reasons  why  the  forests  conserve  this  rainfall  from  the  watersheds.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  rainfall  which  reaches  the  forest  floor  is  less  than  that 
which  reaches  the  bare  ground  in  the  open.  About  eighty-three  per  cent  only  of  the 
rainfall  reaches  the  ground  in  the  forest,  so  that  less  water  really  penetrates  the 
ground  covered  by  the  forest  than  in  the  open,  and  yet  the  forest  is  a  tremendous 
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conserver  of  the  water  supply.  For  these  reasons :  the  forest  litter,  as  it  is  called,  the 
covering  of  the  ground,  moss,  vegetable  matter,  &c.,  which  has  decayed  through  a  long 
•  •..urse  °f  years,  acts  as  a  sponge  retaining  the  water  and  preventing  its  run-off,  and 
allowing  a  very  much  slower  sinkage  of  water  to  the  soil  underneath  the  trees.  Then 
I  think  a  more  important  influence  of  the  forest  in  conserving  the  water  supply  is  its 
behaviour  towards  the  snowfall.  It  prevents  its  flowing  away;  holds  it  there  in  all 
the  quantity  that  falls.  And  not  only  that,  the  effect  of  the  forest  on  the  temperature 
generally  in  the  spring  is  very  marked,  lowering  it  very  considerably,  the  tree  crowns 
preventing  a  rapid  melting  of  the  snow,  and  therefore  keeping  the  snowfall  in  the 
forest  several  weeks  longer  than  in  the  open.  There  is,  therefore,  maintained  a  con- 
stant melting  of  snow  throughout  the  spring  months  which,  as  we  see  at  once,  affords 
the  supply  for  the  plains  below.  Now  we  have  seen,  in  the  paper  which  we  have  just 
heard,  the  influence  of  the  forest  on  irrigation,  but  I  want  to  point  out  the  import- 
ance of  this  for  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  as  well,  so  that  we  may  see  that  it  is  of 
Canadian  significance.  The  forest  situated  on  these  watersheds  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  springs  and  wells.  The  destruction  of  the  foresrs  means  the  destruc- 
tion, or  at  any  rate,  the  lowering  of  the  spring  water,  and  the  ground  water  level,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  whole  surface,  arid  increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  water 
supply  on  the  farm.  Then,  too,  up  in  the  newer  parts  of  Ontario,  more  particularly 
this  applies.  It  is  important  that  we  recommend  the  maintenance  of  the  forests  on 
the  watersheds,  the  high  lands.  In  order  that  the  great  reserves  of  water  power  there, 
the  tremendous  waterfalls,  shall  retain  their  value  we  need  to  apprehend  that  they 
depend  for  their  continuation  upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  forest  on  the  watershed. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Association  should  recommend  two  things  as  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  Canada — the  preservation  of  the  forest  on  the  head  of  waters,  at 
watersheds,  and  secondly  the  reforestation  of  hillsides  all  over  the  country,  because 
that  reforestation  will  undoubtedly  mean,  if  it  is  extended  far  enough,  the  restoration 
to  some  extent  at  least,  of  our  perennial  streams  and  of  our  springs,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  destructive  floods  in  the  springtime.  These  two  points,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
come  within  this  general  question,  the  preservation  of  the  forest  on  watersheds,  and, 
second,  the  reforestation  of  hillsides  over  the  whole  of  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  BELL. — Mr.  President,  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  Mr.  Dennis  is  not  here  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  that  must  arise  over  such  a  very  important  and  valuable 
paper.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  paper  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  come  before 
the  Association  at  this  meeting.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  taken  considerable 
interest  and  have  had  occasion  to  give  attention  to  as  editor  of  the  Canadian  Engineer, 
more  particularly  the  engineering  features  of  it.  However,  I  am  tolerably  familiar 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  that  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dennis  in  connection  with 
his  paper.  Some  years  ago  I  was  connected  with  the  surveys  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  I  can  remember  having  to  send  long  distances,  sometimes  ten  miles,  in 
order  to  get  a  supply  of  wood  for  our  camps.  I  used  to  wonder  how  the  settlers  that 
it  was  expected  would  flock  into  that  country  would  get  their  wood.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  pretty  well  settled.  This  is  impressed  upon  anyone  who  visits  the  Brandon 
Experimental  Farm  and  sees  the  work  going  on  there,  as  will  be  shown  by  photographs 
on  exhibition  here.  Very  considerable  forests  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  I  think  the  introduction  of  scientific  forestry  is  gradually  solving 
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the  problem,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  crops  of  wood  can  be  raised  on  the  prairie 
quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  settlers.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Dennis 
and  Mr.  Saunders,  who  recently  resigned  the  position,  I  believe,  as  Deputy  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  and  who  is  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Dennis  in  this  irrigation  work, 
are  extremely  interesting,  and  if  by  this  means  of  irrigation  they  can  bring  under 
cultivation  large  tracts  of  country  that  are  new,  and  have  been  considered  in  the  past, 
semi-arid — if  these  tracts  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  for  grain  crops,  and  also 
for  the  propagation  of  trees,  a  very  important  economic  purpose  will  be  served.  And  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  have  this  paper  of  Mr.  Dennis's  published  in  bulletin  form, 
such  as  Mr.  Stewart  suggested  should  be  done  this  morning  in  reference  to  another 
paper,  in  order  that  the  information  contained  in  it  may  reach  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  can  be  reached  in  the  ordinary  publication  of  it  in  the  transactions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  A.  H/  D.  Koss. — Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  I  am  a  new  member  of  this 
association.  The  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Dennis  strikes  me  as  being  a  first-class  one. 
I  am  familiar  with  Southern  Alberta,  having  spent  a  summer  there  with  a  Dominion 
survey  party,  and  I  can  see  quite  clearly  that  to  maintain  these  irrigation  works  the 
thing  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  reforestation  as  the  preservation  of  the  forest  there. 
Now,  I  think  the  main  point  may  be  summed  up  in  that.  The  real  point  is  to  pre- 
serve the  forest  there  now,  to  make  the  irrigation  works  of  use  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN. — If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this  paper,  I  will  call  upon 
Professor  Hutt,  of  Guelph,  for  his  paper  on  '  Some  Ontario  Forest  Problems.' 

SOME  ONTARIO  FOREST  PROBLEMS. 

PROFESSOR  H.  L.  HUTT,  ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Professor  HUTT. — It  may  seem  rather  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  bring  on  a  paper  of 
this  kind,  on  some  of  the  forestry  problems  in  Ontario,  when  we  have  been  discussing 
these  for  the  last  two  days,  and  I  think  by  this  time  we  have  some  of  tht»m  pretty  well 
threshed  out.  However,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  last  on  the  programme,  and  if  I 
should  happen  to  sum  up  some  of  these  problems  and  put  them  in  a  different  light  than 
they  have  been  presented,  I  may  not  be  out  of  place  after  all. 

Ontario  is  a  large  province,  presenting  a'great  variety  of  conditions  with  regard 
to  its  forests  and  farms.  We  sometimes  hear  its  partg  spoken  of  as  newer  and  older 
Ontario.  For  the  purpose  of  our  discussion,  I  want  to  make  a  little  different  dis- 
tinction and  speak  of  its  settled  and  unsettled  portions.  In  the  settled  parts  the  land 
is  owned  by  the  settlers — private  individuals — who  have  purchased  it,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  Crown.  In  the  unsettled  part  the  land  is  still  held  by  the 
Crown.  This  difference  in  the  ownership  of  the  land  gives  us  two  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct types  of  forestry  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  They  might  be  called 
Crown  lands  forestry  problems,  and  farm  forestry  problems. 

On  the  greater  part  of  the  Crown  lands  nature  has  left  us  a  rich  heritage  in  the 
form  of  valuable  forests.  The  sale  of  timber  from  these  forests  affords  the  government 
its  chief  source  of  revenue.  Whether  we  are  making  the  best  use  of  this  heritage  or 
whether  we  are  wasting  it,  is  a  much  discussed  question  by  the  two  great  political 
parties.  And  it  is  well  it  is  discussed,  for  it  is  a  very  important  matter  to  us  that 
these  forests  be  not  wasted,  and  such  that  a  profitable  source  of  revenue  be  maintained, 
for  all  time  to  come.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the 
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question,  for  I  feel  confident  that  the  government  will  do  its  best  to  make  this  revenue 
a  permanent  one,  and  the  opposition  is  alert  enough  to  bring  the  government  to  task 
if  such  a  duty  to  the  people  be  neglected. 

But  we  in  Ontario  have  much  yet  to  learn  about  the  management  of  forests,  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  the  very  best  thought  that  can  be  given  to  it 
both  by  the  government  and  the  opposition.  Some  of  the  chief  problems  with  which 
those  in  charge  of  the  Crown  lands  forests  have  to  deal  might  be  summed  up  in  these 
few  questions:  How  can  the  most  money  be  made  out  of  these  forests?  How  is  this 
source  of  revenue  to  be  permanently  maintained?  How  can  these  valuable  forests  best 
be  protected  from  devastating  fires?  How  can  the  forests  be  most  economically  re- 
generated on  areas  which  have  already  been  denuded  by  fires  or  by  the  lumbermen? 

As  to  how  these  problems  are  being  worked  out  by  annual  timber  sales,  by  more 
stringent  regulations  regarding  the  cutting  of  timber,  by  increased  forest  reservations, 
by  fire-ranging  systems,  &c.,  I  shall  not  take  your  time  to  discuss.  What,  in  my 
opinion,  is  most  needed  at  the  present  time  is  a  larger  staff  of  experienced  foresters — • 
n.'en  skilled  in  the  scientific  management  of  forests,  who  can  have  a  personal  oversight 
of  these  forests,  and  not  only  keep  the  Government  posted  as  to  their  condition,  but 
see  that  the  regulations  regarding  the  forests  are  faithfully  carried  out. 

With  reference  to  forestry  in  the  settled  and  older  parts  of  Ontario,  we  have 
quite  different  conditions,  and  a  different  set  of  forestry  problems  present  themselves. 
The  forests  which  once  covered  the  land  have  been  gradually  cut  away  year  by  year  till 
all  that  remains  now  are  the  isolated  patches  here  and  there  known  as  the  farmers' 
wood  lots.  In  many  counties  in  Southern  Ontario  the  proportion  of  woodland  to 
cleared  land  is  not  more  than  8  or  9  per  cent,  which  is  only  about  one-third  of  what 
it  should  be  to  maintain  the  most  favourable  climatic  conditions. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  this  undue  removal  of  the  forests  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  snows,  which  in  a  well- wooded  country  melt  away  gradually  in 
the  spring  and  soak  into  the  soil  to  support  vegetation  through  the  summer,  now  go 
off  rapidly  in  the  spring,  washing  over  the  land  and  carrying  much  of  the  fertility 
into  the  streams;  while  these  streams  in  many  sections  of  the  country  become  swollen 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  spring  floods  are  becoming  more  and  more  every  year  a 
menace  to  life  and  property. 

I  need  not  go  on  to  explain  the  ill  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  forests  upon  the 
climate  of  the  country:  How  it  renders  the  country  more  subject  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold;  more  exposed  to  sweeping  winds,  cyclones  and  tornados;  more  subject  to 
protracted  droughts  in  summer.  These  effects  are  becoming  more  noticeable  year  by 
year,  and  at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  we  find  provision  being  made  for 
insurance  against  losses  from,  such  causes.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  if  we  had 
taken  action  years  ago  to  prevent  the  excessive  removal  of  the  forests,  which  has 
brought  about  such  conditions? 

One  of  the  first  problems  we  have  to  deal  with  is  to  rouse  a  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent public  to  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  action  to  check  any  further  removal 
of  the  forests.  And  to  encourage  them  to  reforest  those  areas  which  should  never 
have  been  cleared  of  trees. 

How  can  we  best  make  the  public  see  the  importance  of  this  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  to  meet.  As  lecturer  in  forestry  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  I 
have,  for  the  past  ten  years,  been  trying  to  impress  this  as  forcibly  as  I  can  upon  the 
students  in  attendance  at  the  college.  Mr.  Southworth,  in  his  excellent  reports  as 
clerk  of  forestry,  has  for  years  been  educating  the  reading  public."  This  association 
also  for  a  shorter  time,  but  over  a  much  wider  field,  has  been  helping  to  educate  public 
sentiment  in  favour  of  scientific  forestry.  At  times  we  may  have  felt  somewhat  dis- 
couraged because  our  efforts  apparently  have  borne  so  little  fruit,  but  nevertheless  the 
leaven  has  been  working,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  greatly  encouraged  and  hope  for  much 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  future. 

As  an  example  of  how  public  sentiment  is  growing,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  Ontario  Experimental  Union  in  this  matter.  For  the  past 
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three  years  the  members  of  the  union  have  been  discussing  this  forestry  question, 
and  at  the  last  annual  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
and  forwarded  to  the  Government: — 

*  Whereas,  in  many  sections  of  settled  Ontario  the  process  of  deforestation  has 
been  carried  on  far  beyond  the  proportion  between  woodland  and  cleared  land  shown 
by  the  experience  of  other  countries  to  be  necessary  to  the  best  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  of  climate  and  water  supply; 

'  And  whereas,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  lands  thus  deforested  are  totally 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and,  in  consequence,  are  at  present  unproductive; 

'  And  whereas,  the  feasibility  of  profitably  maintaining  such  area  of  forest  lands 
has  been  demonstrated  in  this  province; 

'  And  whereas,  the  present  method  of  taxing  farm  woodland  discourages  their 
preservation : 

'  And  whereas,  the  supply  of  wood  products  necessary  for  the  general  interests  of 
the  province  is  rapidly  diminishing  ; 

'  Therefore,  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union  would  strongly 
urge  upon  the.  Government  the  necessity, 

'  (1.)  For  establishing  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  School  of  Forestry,  where 
instruction  will  be  given  in  practical  methods  of  dealing  with  forestry  problems  ; 

'  (2.)  For  collecting  accurate  information  from  the  municipal  authorities  as  to 
the  amount  of  lands  unfit  for  agriculture  in  the  settled  townships  of  Ontario  ; 

'  (3.)  For  undertaking  the  practical  re-forestation  of  areas  sufficiently  large  to 
afford  forest  conditions,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  the  work  on  these  lands, 
which,  from  their  surroundings,  enjoy  practical  immunity  from  fire; 

'  (4.)  For  considering  some  means  of  adjusting  taxation  so  as  to  encourage  rather 
than  to  discourage  the  preservation  of  farmers'  wood  lots.' 

This  from  an  organization  as  progressive  and  as  far-reaching  in  its  work  as  the 
Experimental  Union,  is,  I  think,  very  encouraging.  Public  sentiment  on  this  ques- 
tion is  growing  and  as  a  result  of,  the  sentiment  already  evident  the  Government  has 
felt  warranted  in  taking  some  decidedly  progressive  steps  at  its  present  session.  It 
has  seen  wise,  while  establishing  larger  permanent  forest  reservations  and  improving 
the  regulations  regarding  the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  Crown  lands,  to  also  emphasize 
the  importance  of  farm  forestry  and  to  bring  this  branch  of  forestry  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  So  that  both  the  Department  of  Crown 
Lands  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  now  be  working  to  put  forestry  in 
Ontario  on  a  better  basis. 

Organization,  education,  and  co-operation  have  been  the  watchwords  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  province,  and 
these  we  expect  will  be  the  watchwords  in  promoting  farm  forestry. 

As  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  already  announced,  an  educational  campaign 
will  be  commenced  among  the  farmers  to  place  the  matter  before  them  in  its  proper 
light.  The  Farmers'  Institutes  have  been  the  schools  through  which  the  farming 
public  has  been  effectually  reached  in  the  past  and  will  be  utilized  in  this  case. 

Some  of  the  prominent  points  to  be  emphasized  in  this  educational  campaign  will 
be  the  economic  value  of  the  wood  lot  as  a  source  of  supplies  for  fuel  and  for  manu- 
facturing purposes;  the  proper  management  of  the  wood  lot  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  growth  of  the  most  valuable  species  adapted  to  the  soil  and  surrounding  con- 
ditions; the  rational  harvesting  of  the  wood  crop,  the  same  as  any  other  crop,  when  it 
has  reached  maturity;  the  best  means  of  securing  natural  regeneration  and  continuous 
cropping;  and  in  this  connection  the  reckless  waste  caused  by  allowing  the  cattle  to 
brouse  at  will  in.  the  wood  lot,  which  is  indeed  more  wasteful  than  allowing  them  to 
pasture  at  will  in  the  cornfield. 

A  forest  nursery  is  to  be  established  at  the  college  this  spring  from  which  we 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  send  out  thousands  of  young  forest  trees  to  assist  the  farmers 
in  tree  planting  and  reforesting.  Complete  details  for  the  management  of  this  work 
are  being  worked  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  in  brief  they  will  be  based  on  the 
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same  plan  of  co-operation  and  education  which  has  already  proved  so  successful  in 
the  oo-oper.'itive  experiments  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  carried  on  by  the  Ex- 
perimental Union. 

Farmers  who  wish  to  improve  their  wood  lots,  to  establish  shelter  belts,  or  to 
start  forest  plantations  will  b.e  given  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  us  at  the 
college,  and  young  trees  suitable  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished  from  the  college 
nursery  to  give  them  a  start.  As  with  the  co-operative  agricultural  and  horticultural 
experiments  which  we  are  now  carrying  on  all  over  the  country,  this  material  will  not 
be  given  away  indiscriminately,  but  will  be  furnished  on  condition  that  the  recipient 
agrees  to  follow  the  printed  directions  furnished  with  it;  will  properly  care  for  it;  and 
will  report  the  results  at  the  end  of  each  season  as  long  as  may  be  required. 

The  trees  selected  for  this  work  will  be  some  of  the  most  valuable  forest  species  of 
the  conifers  and  deciduous  trees,  and  they  will  be  sent  out  when  quite  small,  so  that 
they  may  be  sent  cheaply  in  large  quantities,  and  can  be  grown  for  another  year  or 
more  if  necessary  in  nursery  rows  by  the  experimenter  who  receives  them. 

In  this  way  we  hope  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  little  private  nurseries  all 
over  the  country  where  the  farmers  may  raise  their  own  forest  seedlings.  With 
many  species  such  as  the  oaks,  hickories,  walnuts,  which  naturally  have  very  strong  tap 
roots  and  are  better  of  being  grown  from  seed  without  transplanting,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  an  advantage  to  furnish  the  seed  rather  than  the  seedlings. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  by  agitation,  co-operation,  and  education  we  hope 
to  be  actively  engaged  in  solving  some  of  the  forest  problems  which  are  facing  us  in 
Ontario  to-day,  and  whether  or  not  we  succeed  in  solving  them  all,  posterity  will  profit 
by  our  efforts. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — As  I  happened  to  be  born  in -the  southern  part  of  Ontario,  in  Cale- 
donia, township  of  Seneca,  county  of  Haldimand,  I  can  corroborate  everything  Mr 
Hutt  has  said  on  this  subject.  To  show  you  the  importance  of  this,  I  might  say  that 
fifty-one  years  ago  my  father  purchased  for  one  hundred  dollars  four  million  feet  of 
pine  timber  within  a  mile  of  where  I  was  born,  and  this  small  grove  of  pine  of  about 
fifty  acres  would  be  worth,  if  standing  to-day,  over  $100,000.  Now,  that  was  not  a 
place  to  grow  cabbage  and  corn ;  it  was  a  first-class  place  to  grow  timber.  It  was  just 
a  sand  knoll  of  little  value  for  agriculture.  When  I  was  born  that  section  of  the  country 
was  nearly  all  a  natural  growth  of  timber  and  some  of  the  timber  of  an  enormous  size. 
To-day  I  am  told  by,  the  agricultural  report  that  there  is  only  five  or  six  per  cent  of 
timber  in  the  township  of  Seneca  or  Oneida.  In  this  section  of  the  country  my  father 
lumbered  for  about  thirty-five  years,  and  we  sometimes  talk  about  pine  timber  getting 
scarce.  Well,  pine  timber  does  not  seem  to  be  getting  scarce.  I  find  they  cut  even  now 
about  four  million  pine  logs  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  I  do  not  know  but  Mr. 
White  will  tell  you  that  they  cut  pretty  close  on  that  number  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  WHITE. — How  many,  Mr.  Little? 

Mr.  LITTLE. — Four  million  pieces. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Oh,  yes;  seven  hundred  millions  of  feet  or  over  last  year. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — Well,  now,  that  does  not  show  that  pine  timber  is  getting  very 
scarce,  but  there  is  some  difference  between  quantity  and  quality,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  this:  My  father  cut  more  clear  lumber  in  one  year  from  this  section  of  Canada 
than  was  sawn  in  the  whole  province  of  Quebec  last  year.  And  I  .say,  further,  that  ten 
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years  after  that  I  got  out  more  and  better  square  timber  than  was  made  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  two  "or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Little  pointed  to  one  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association,  that  of  a  group  of  white  pine,  and  said:  I  would  rather  have  a  lot  of 
first  quality  spruce  trees  than  any  in  that  little  patch  of  white  pine  timber.  The 
mighty  monarch  there  is  simply  a  fire-scarred  shell.  When  it  is  cut  down,  it  will  fall 
to  pieces,  being  filled  with  punk  and  rottenness.  There  are,  you  will  see,  some  ram- 
pikes  running  from  the  root  to  the  crown  of  every  tree,  and  you  could  not  get  a  clear 
board  from  the  whole  dozen.  (Pointing  to  map  again.)  All  through  this  section  of 
the  province  there  was  really  the  finest  timber  in  eastern  Canada.  I  have  myself  cut 
masts  for  the  British  government  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  eighteen 
inches  at  the  top  end,  many  of  the  trees  being  six  and  a  half  feet  on  the  stump.  I 
hear  the  lumbermen  now  speaking  about  timber  of  forty-five  and  fifty  feet  average. 
I  have  taken,  rafts  to  Quebec  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  average.  I  say,  gentlemen, 
there  is  one  class  of  timber  that  is  getting  very,  very  scarce,  and  that  is  good  white 
pine  timber;  we  will  not  have  it  very  long.  Mr.  White  told  us  that  we  had  ten  billion 
feet  of  pine  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  WHITE. — More  than  that;   we  know  where  we  have  that  much. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  am  very  glad  to  know  there  is  that  much,  and  I  hope  it  is  of  a 
tetter  quality  than  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  from  a  national 
point  of  view.  I  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seconding  any  resolution  passed 
by  our  Forestry  Association,  if  you  will  draw  it  up. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  just  wanted  to  say  a  few  words,  sir,  in  connection  with  the  very 
able  paper  which  we  have  had  from  Professor  Hutt,  and  also  just  a  word  or  two  in 
connection  with  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Little.  Now,  it  is  true  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  people,  we  have  not  done  everything  that  we  should  have  done  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  forests.  That  is  the  opinion  that  some  people  have,  but  people  must 
remember  that  in  this  country  of  ours  we  have  what  are  considered  practically  illimit- 
able forests,  and  where  we  had  such  an  enormous  wealth  of  timber,  nobody  seemed  to 
(think  there  was  any  possibility  of  its  coming  to  an  end  within  two  or  three  lives  at 
any  rate,  and  where  you  have  an  enormous  supply  of  any  material,  very  much  interest 
Is  not  taken  in  its  preservation.  It  is  when  you  begin  to  get  short  of  it,  or  see  an  end 
of  it,  as  it  were,  that  interest  is  aroused  and  people  begin  to  protect  and  conserve  and 
husband  in  every  way  possible.  Now,  gentlemen  who  talk  about  the  Government 
looking  closely  after  the  timber  in  this  enormous  province  must  bear  in  mind  the 
great  extent  of  the  country.  Mr.  Southworth  said,  only  the  other  day,  in  a  lecture, 
that  we  had  some  forty  million  of  acres  of  land  in  this  province  that  was  not  fitted 
for  anything  but  growing  timber.  It  is  all  nonsense  for  gentlemen  to  talk  to  us  about 
what  is  done  in  Germany,  or  small  European  states,  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
forestry,  and  expect  us  to  apply  the  rules  and  inspection  and  study  observed  there  to 
the  whole  of  our  immense  forest  territory.  We  have  not  got  the  money  or  the  men, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  legislature  would  vote  us  sufficient  money  to  enable  us  to  place 
men  in  every  hole  and  corner  of  this  province  to  study  the  trees,  and  how  they  grow, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  true  that  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  an 
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effort  is  to  be  made  to  grow  seedlings,  and  to  educate  people  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
province  to  gr«>\\  m-os  and  restore  portions  of  the  forest,  but  to  talk  about  our  having 
this  close  European  system  of  care  and  study  over  this  province  is  nonsense;  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  do,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do  it  at  the  present  time.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Government  is  careless,  or  that  the  Government  does 
not  make  every  possible  effort  to  conserve  the  wealth  that  we  have.  Last  year  we 
spent  (the  Crown  and  the  licensees)  some  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  fire-ranging  alone 
on  lands  under  license  in  this  province.  In  addition  to  that  protection  from  lire,  we 
have  established  five  large  forest  reserves,  which  we  propose  to  keep  in  forest  in  per- 
petuity. Also,  we  have  established  a  large  park  up  in.  the  Nipissing  district,  the 
Algonquin  Park,  and  we  have  another  park  at  Kondeau.  Therefore.  I  say  the 
Government  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability.  Now,  what  I  think  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  Government,  and  what  I  think  is  the  common-sense  duty,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  timber  that  we  have.  That  is  the  first  thing.  Now,  how  are  we  doing  that? 
As  I  say,  we  are  placing  forest  rangers  upon  every  limit  under  license.  What  Mr. 
Bertram  said  this  morning  was  very  true,  that  not  a  long  time  ago  some  men  would 
not  put  firerangers  upon  their  limits,  and  the  other  contiguous  limits  were  exposed 
to  danger  that  arose  from  the  carelessness  of  these  men.  Well,  we  have  legislated  011 
this  matter,  and  the  House  has  given  the  Commissioner  power  to  place  rangers  upon 
a'  man's  limits,  where  he  is  too  careless  to  look  after  them,  and  wherever  there  is 
danger  we  undertake  to  do  that.  But,  as  I  say,  all  over  the  licensed  territory  we  have 
placed  firerangers  on  every  limit,  and  we  have  got  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
the  timber  licensees  to  enable  us  to  keep  a  close  watch,  and  after  all,  fire  is  the  great- 
est enemy  we  have  to  contend  with.  Now,  Mr.  Hutt  said,  and  he  said  it,  I  know, 
without  thinking,  that  we  have  annual  timber  sales.  We  do  not  have  annual  timber 
sales  in  this  province.  There  are  three  great  principles,  I  take  it,  that  guide  the  Gov- 
ernment in  holding  timber  sales.  One  is,  that  if  the  territory  is  capable  of  settlement, 
the  timber  ought  to  be  cut  away  and  the  licensee  given  a  reasonable  time  to  do  that 
before  people  are  put  into  that  district.  The  other  is,  if,  through  railway  construc- 
tion or  mining  development,  timber  areas  are  exposed  to  danger  of  being  burnt  up, 
then  it  is  proper  to  dispose  of  that  timber  in  order  to  get  the  most  that  we  can  for  the 
province.  And  the  other,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  three,  is  the  necessities  of 
the  lumber  trade  for  a  supply  of  raw  material.  -It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  that 
we  should  not  sell  any  more  timber,  but  if  you  have  a  -gigantic  industry  with  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  it,  is  it  fair  to  say  to  these  people :  You  may  dispose 
of  your  property,  if  you  like,  but  at  any  rate  we  will  not  sell  you  any  more  timber? 
So  it  comes  about  that  whenever  land  suited  for  settlement  is  required,  or  when  tim- 
ber is  liable  to  be  burnt  on  lands  suited  for  mining,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  then 
we  have  a  timber  sale.  Incidentally,  we  derive  revenue  from  that  sale,  but  we  do  not 
sell  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  revenue.  I  want  that  distinctly  understood. 
Now,  sir,  in  addition  to  these  firerangers  supervising  limits,  we  have  another  staff  of 
rangers  on  land  not  under  license.  We  have  had  two  or  three  men  on  the  Missinabie 
river  and  on  waterways  where  people  travel,  and  have  had  them  post  up  notices  on 
portages,  &c.,  so  that  travellers  may  know  what  the  law  is  and  be  taught  to  observe  it. 
We  have  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  people,  and  have  got 
their  men  to  post  notices  up  everywhere,  and  they  have  inculcated  a  spirit  of  care  upon 
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everybody  they  have  come  in  contact  with.     And  so  we  are  doing  an  educative  work, 
as  well  as  a  most  practical  work,  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  HUTT.— So  you  are. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Then  we  have  set  apart  enormous  forest  reserves,  and  I  said  last 
night,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  Ontario,  or  any  other 
Government  that  has  large  timber  areas,  ought  to  he  to  absolutely  exclude  settlement 
from  territory  that  is  not  capable  of  supporting  an  agricultural  population.  In  the 
past  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  that,  as  you  know,  in  the  Muskoka  district 
for  instance,  the  Government  of  Ontario  sold  the  timber  in  1871  and  immediately 
opened  the  whole  country  for  settlement  and  allowed  settlers  to  flow  in,  and  the  lumber 
men  had  to  take  that  timber  off  inside  of  five  years  or  else  they  lost  their  title.  Let 
us  see  for  a  moment  what  took  place  there. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — Was  that  a  five-year  limit  in  1871? 

Mr.  WHITE. — No,  we  opened  the  district  for  settlement  and  the  settler  could  get 
his  patent  in  five  years,  therefore  the  lumberman  had"  to  take  his  timber  off  or  he 
might  lose  it. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — But  you  continued  it  afterwards? 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  am  just  going  to  tell  you  what  took  place.  Before  the  five  years 
were  up  the  lumbermen  went  to  the  settler  and  said,  '  you  are  going  to  get  your  patent 
in  April  or  May,'  and  the  settler  would  say,  'yes,'  then  the  lumberman  would  say, 
'  I  can  go  on  and  cut  your  lumber  this  winter,  and  I  will  do  so  unless  you  sell  it  to 
me.'  The  alternative  for  the  settler  was  taking  something  for  it,  or  getting  nothing, 
and  he  took  what  was  offered,  but  the  province  lost  seventy-five  cents  a  thousand  dues. 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  writing  the  then  Commissioner,  Mr.  Pardee,  and  saying  to 
him  that  unless  some  plan  could  be  devised  whereby  that  sort  of  thing  could  be  put  an 
end  to  we  would  very  soon  lose  most  of  our  revenue  from  that  country.  The  House  did 
pass  an  Act  reserving  the  pine  timber  from  the  settler  for  all  time,  not  only  until 
the  issue  of  the  patent,  but  for  all  time,  and  in  that  way  we  stopped  that  leak.  When 
selling  under  pressure  in  the  way  spoken  of,  the  settler  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
get  more  than  five  or  ten  cents  a  thousand  for  his  timber,  and  the  province  lost  seventy- 
five.  It  was  therefore  provided  in  the  amendment  to  the  Free  Grants, Act  to  give  the 
settler  a  refund  of  one-third  of  the  dues  on  his  timber  land  after  being  patented, 
which  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  been  getting.  We  now  give  the  settler 
thirty-three  cents  on  every  thousand  feet  cut  on  his  land  after  the  land  is  patented, 
and  so  the  time  is  pushed  further  back  in  which  the  lumberman  has  to  cut  the  timber, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  settler  are  protected.  Now,  I  have  told  you 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  direction  of  conserving  pine  timber,  and  I  think  you  are 
advised  that  the  Government  is  not  only  alive  to  what  is  its  duty  in  the  premises  but 
is  anxious  enough  to  be  informed  by  anybody  who  has  got  an  opinion  worth  listening 
to  as  to  what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hutt  divided  his  subject  into  two  heads,  one  dealing  with  the  forest  wealth 
where  the  country  was  unsettled,  and  the  other  with  the  older  and  more  settled  parts 
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of  Ontari..  \vh.-iv  the  t'armors  liavo  cut  away  all  the  timber  on  their  holdings  and  have 
done  their  n.-idih..-.irli..Md.  themselves  and  tin-  o-umry  -reat  injury.  Well,  now  I  do 
not  want  to  -ay  nmcli  .-n  that  part  of  the  subject,  because  the  only  way  that  that  can 
be  cur.  d  is  just  by  th.-  in.  i  to  adopt,  and  that  is  that  the  De- 

partment •  •!'  .Wrieulture  shall  take  hold  of  it  and  that  tin-  fanners  throughout  the 
country  shall  be  educated  as  to  the  desirability  and  importance  of  reforesting  part  of 
their  farms.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dryden,  who  is  nothing  if  not  an  intelligent 
administrator,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  disseminate  information,  and  by  lectures 
delivered  at  Farmers  Institutes,  &«.-.,  1  hope  we  shall  get  the  fanners  educated  up  to 
the  point  where  they  will  try  to  grow  trees  on  part  of  their  farms  at  least. 

Then  Mr.  Little  referred  to  the  class  of  timber  that  his  father  owned  upon  some 
lands  in  western  Canada  and  said  that  we  had  nothing  to-day  in  either  Ontario  or 
Quebec  that  is  at  all  equal  to  what  they  had  in  those  days. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  beg  pardon,  I  said  this.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  Ontario,  but 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  my  father  in  one  year,  when  I  was  a  boy,  cut  more  clear 
lumber  in  that  section  of  the*  country  than  was  cut  in  Quebec  in  a  year. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Well.  I  thought  you  applied  it  to  Ontario. 
Mr.  LITTLE. — Oh  no,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Because  I  want  to  say  that  we  got  out  last  year  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  a  million  feet  cubic  of  waney,  board  and  square  timber.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Little's  operations  were,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  he  took  out  a  mil- 
Kon  feet  of  timber  in  any  one  year.  This  we  are  getting  out  is  of  fair  quality  and 
sells  at  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  cubic  foot  in  Quebec.  And  I  do  not  want  you  to  think" 
that  we  have  no  square  timber.  I  am  not  fighting  the  battles  of  Quebec.  Somebody 
«lse  will  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — Mr.  Edwards  said  that  for  every  large  tree  taken  out  ten  were 
turned. 

Mr.  WHITE. — We  know  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  has  been  burned  in 
Ontario,  but  nothing  that  would  justify  us  in  saying  that  there  were  ten  trees  burned 
for  every  tree  taken  out. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  have  read  your  reports  for  years  past,  and  I  do  not  see  that  you 
have  lost  much  timber. 

Mr.  WHITE. — No,  and  that  is  just  the  point  I  was  going  to  make.  Ever  since  we 
lave  had  an  intelligent  system  of  fire-ranging,  we  have  asked  the  lumbermen  and 
rangers  to  report  to  us  every  fire,  the  cause  of  that  fire,  and  how  much  timber  was 
damaged,  and  .the  reports  which  we  have  had  from  year  to  year  have  justified  us  in 
the  opinion  that  the  loss  by  fire,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been  very  small.  Aii- 
•ther  benefit  in  having  rangers  on  these  limits  is  this :  If  fire  does  occur,  the  lumber 
foreman  is  there  as  a  fireranger.  He  knows  the  limit,  and  if  a  fire  occurs,  he  advises 
his  principal  that  a  fire  occurred  on  this  limit,  and  when,  and  how  much  timber  they 
will  have  to  get  out,  and  so  they  are  able  to  make  provision  for  taking  out  damaged 
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timber  that  winter  without  loss.  And  so  I  do  think  that,  having  regard  to  the  timber 
at  our  disposal  and  the  enormous  extent  of  the  territory,  speaking  for  the  province  of 
Ontario — I  am  not  speaking  of  either  one  side  of  the  house  or  the  other,  but  for  the 
whole  province — I  think  we  are  doing  everything  that  we  can  do  to-  tighten  our  grip 
upon  the  conservation  of  the  forest  wealth  of  this  province,  and  I  think  you  can  rely 
upon  it  that,  whichever  party  is  in  power  in  this  province,  even  greater  efforts  will  be 
made  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  to  conserve  and  protect  the  forest  interests  of  the 
province. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  can  thoroughly  corroborate  what  Mr.  White  has  stated  with 
regard  to  the  fire  protection  they  are  giving  the  licensed  timber-holders  of  the  pro- 
vince. I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  with  regard  to  our  own,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  province.  The  great  destruction  by  fire  was  before 
the  days  that  Mr.  White  speaks  qf,  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  free  grant  system.  On 
the  Eiver  Madawaska,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pembroke  especially,  there  was  a 
free  grant  of  land  given  to  settlers,  some  from  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  even  from  Canada.  These  literally  destroyed  the  pine  forest  there,  and  you  can 
to-day  see  their  operations.  Mr.  White  spoke  of  the  settlers'  license  system.  That  in 
Quebec  had  exactly  the  same  effect.  The  settlers^ — not  settlers,  but  land  pirates — got 
the  license,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  improvements  before  they  could  get  a  patent, 
and  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  an  immense  district  destroyed  by  these  so-called  settlers 
or  land  sharks.  I  just  wish  to  corroborate  what  Mr.  White  has  said,  that  the  Ontario 
Government,  with  its  capable  officers,  is  giving  this  matter  their  personal  attention, 
and  if  a  fire  occurs,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  thorough  looking  after*  Mr.  Joly 
could  give  you  some  information  about  the  land  pirates  on  their  side,  but  we  have  not 
time  to  discuss  that  very  much. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  hope  that  Mr.  White,  in  anything  I  have  said,  has  not  thought 
that  I  have  in  any  way  wished  to  censure  the  action  of  the  Government.  My  idea 
was  the  very  reverse  of  that. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  was  not  quite  clear  that  you  had  confined  your  remarks  to  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — I  only  want  to  say  a  word.  We  have  no  quarrel  or  fault  to  find 
in  any -way  whatever  with  the  work  of  the  Crown  Lands  department.  The  only 
opinion  that  we  have  about  that  is,  that  they  are  too  conservative.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  call  themselves  in  public,  but  they  are  a  lot  of  Tories  in  a  good  many 
things.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  province,  because  in  one 
aspect  of  the  word  I  am  very  conservative  myself,  and  we  require  sometimes  to  give 
them  a  little  push  on.  But  the  work  they  are  doing  is  not  only  in  very  good  taste, 
but  a  good  thing  for  the  province.  I  want  them  to  go  a  little  further  and  give  us  a 
little  more  fire  protection.  As  to  the  Agricultural  College,  there  is  nothing  that  gives 
us  more  pleasure  than  to  think  that  the  Ontario  Government  is  taking  that  matter 
up.  I  have  spoken  of  the  broken  land  that  the  farmers  have.  Going  from  here  to 
Peterborough,  you  will  see  a  rocky  ridge  that  the  pine  should  never  have  been  cut  off, 
and  for  some  years  I  have  been  looking  and  thinking  of  a  way  to  get  something  like 
this.  I  have  some  hills  on  my  own  farm  down  in  Peterborough,  and  will  wait  now' 
until  I  can  get  a  few  trees  from  the  college. 

Ti 
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Mr.  SOUTHWORTH.— I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  time  at  this  late  stage,  neither 
do  I  desire  to  differ  in  any  way  from  my  superior  officer,  Mr.  White,  but  while  it  is 
quito  true  and  conceded  by  every  one,  that  the  trend  of  events  in  connection  with 
rational  forestry  by  the  legislature  of  the  province  of  Ontario  has  been  in  the  right 
:  wise  and  progressive,  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  like  to  think  that  we 
have  reached  a  finality  by  any  means.  As  Mr.  White  pointed  out,  we  do  not  have  a 
timber  sale  every  year,  although  we  receive  about  a  million  dollars  every  year  from 
the  receipts  of  previous  sales.  We  do  not  sell  timber  for  revenue  purposes  only,  but 
from  emergencies,  pressure  of  settlement,  building  of  railways,  &c.,  but  may  we  not 
hope,  may  we  not  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  timber  will  be  sold  for  revenue 
purposes  and  because  it  is  ripe  to  be  sold  ?  It  is  true,  we  are  protecting  the  timber  we 
have  now  sold  or  partly  sold,  but  the  forty  millions  of  acres,  more  or  less,  of  timber 
lands  referred  to  by  Mr.  White  is  largely  unprotected.  Mr.  White  succeeds  in  getting 
(a  little  larger  appropriation  every  year  to  expend  for  surveys,  but  as  Mr.  Bertram 
pointed  out,  there  is'  still  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  province  unprotected.  I  do 
not  think,  as  Mr.  Bertram  says,  that  offence  will  be  taken  by  tfce  Government  if  the 
Association  helps  the  department  in  getting  from  the  legislature  the  aid  required 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  this  work. 

Mr.  MACOUN. — About  the  matter  of  posting  notices,  I  might  state  that  this  last- 
season  was  my  twenty-fourth  season  in  travelling  what  we  may  call  the  sub-arctic 
forest.  With  the  exception  of  the  James'  Bay  district  of  the  province  of  Ontario  the 
country  is  brule.  In  the  whole  districts  of  Alberta  and  Athabaska  there  is  practically 
no  green  timber,  except  in  the  river  valleys  and  some  isolated  spots  that  have  not  been 
reached  by  the  fires.  But  as  to  the  point  Mr.  White  has  mentioned  about  posting 
notices  regarding  fire,  as  one  who  has  travelled  for  so  many  years  as  an  explorer,  I 
would  say  that  if  we  do  not  learn  to  put  out  our  fires  through  seeing  those  notices,  you 
cannot  expect  a  stray  person  going  through  the  country  to  do  so.  Year  after  year 
I  have  found  myself — and  I  am  as  careful  as  most  people  are — going  away  from  camp 
and  leaving  fires  burning.  Sometimes  I  have  gone  back  half  a  day's  travel  to  put  out 
a  camp  fire.  If  those  notices  that  Mr.  White  speaks  of  cost  a  man's  wages  for  a  whole 
season  to  put  up  one  of  them  it  would  be  worth  the  money  to  the  Government.  I  did 
not  camp  over  five  times  last  summer  that  I  did  not  see  a  notice  signed  '  E.  Stewart,' 
and  we  never  left  one  of  those  camps  with  fire  dry.  Whoever  posted  Mr.  -Stewart's 
notices — and  it  could  not  have  been  one  person,  because  they  were  up  the  whole  length 
of  the  Peace  river — made  a  very  thorough  job  of  it.  The  notice  recites  the  penalties, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  penalty  that  people  think  of.  They  are  apt  to  forget. 
But  no  man  who  eats  his  dinner  with  a  notice  up  before  him  on  a  tree  will  go  away  and 
leave  a  fire  burning.  On  every  portage  on  these  regularly  travelled  routes  between 
Keewatin  and  the  Georgian  bay  these  notices  should  be  posted  in  French  and  English, 
because  there  are  very  few  people,  perhaps  none  at  all',  who  will  wilfully  start  a  fire, 
but  many,  many  people,  experienced  travellers  at  that,  who  will  go  away  and  leave  a 
fire  burning.  In  1886  I  went  through  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  bay  and  one  of  our 
men  went  ashore  for  a  moment  or  two  and  lit  his  pipe.  For  six  weeks  after  that  we 
saw  the  smoke  from  that  fire,  and  there  must  have  been  millions  of  acres  burned 
through  the  carelessness  of  one  man.  I  am  willing  at  any  time  publicly  to  say  that  if 
it  costs  a  man's  wages  for  a  whole  season  to  put  up  one  notice  on  each  portage  it  pays 
the  provincial  government  to  have  this  notice  put  up. 
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Mr.  STEWART. — The  subject  of  forest  fires  seems  a  very  popular  one.  This  meet- 
ing, as  I  said  last  night,  being  held  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  discussions  have  neces- 
sarily largely  had  reference  to  this  province.  I  therefore  feel  it  a  duty  to  those  who 
will  read  this  report  that  they  should  have  some  record  placed  there  regarding  the 
work  that  is  being  done  outside  of  the  province;  in  the  North-west  Territories,  British 
Columbia  and  Manitoba.  When  I  undertook  the  work  there  were  two  distinct  pro- 
positions that  seemed  to  demand  attention.  One  was  with  reference  to  existing  forests, 
and  the  other  with  reference  to  tree  planting  on  the  bare  plains  where  there  were  no 
trees  whatever.  Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr.  Hutt  have  spoken  on  subjects  that  I  am  tolerably 
familiar  with,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dennis's  paper,  where  he  deals  with  the 
conditions  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of  the  Bow  river  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  that  forest  intact.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  river.  The  numerous  streams  that  flow  therefrom 
have  their  rise  in  this  great  range  of  mountains,  and  along  the  eastern  foothills  we 
have  set  aside  a  reserve,  and  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  a  coloured  map  here  to  show  it 
properly.  That  reserve  set  apart  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  another  reason.  As 
you  are  aware  they  are  doing  large  irrigation  works  along  the  plains  region  there  east 
of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  irrigation  that  the  source  of 
water  supply  be  kept  intact.  I  have  here,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  weary  you  at  all,  a 
list  of  the  timber  reserves  that  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
it  will  only  take  a  few  moments  for  me  to  read  them.  I  do  not  know  that  the  areas 
were  referred  to  as  fully  in  the  report  as  they  are  here.  We  have  first  in  Manitoba 
tho  Riding  Mountain  Timber  Reserve  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Assiniboine  river,  and 
several  other  streams  flowing  north  from  that  mountain.  The  Riding  Mountain 
reserve  contains  1,098,240  acres,  embracing  between  45  and  50  townships.  The  Duck 
Mountain  reserve,  north  of  that,  has  an  area  of  709,760  acres,  and  the  reserve  in  the 
Porcupine  Mountains,  just  northward  from  the  latter  has  an  area  of  1,382,400  acres. 
The  two  latter  have  been  set  aside  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  object  of 
withdrawing  them  from  settlement  is  this :  They  occupy  a  well-timbered  area.  They 
will  probably  not  be  permanent  timber  reserves,  because  the  land  in  many  cases  there 
is  productive.  But  it  has  excellent  spruce  growing  on  it,  and  at  present,  at  all  events, 
it  is  as  well  to  keep  it  reserved,  especially  as  the  land  is  wet  and  not  as  well  fitted  for 
agriculture  as  the  other  parts.  It  is  therefore  as  well  not  to  settle  this  district  when 
there  is  so  much  good  land  on  the  plains  adjoining,  and  besides  the  timber  is  required 
for  use  on  the  plains.  The  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve  has  an  area  of  69,120  acres.  The 
above  named  reserves  are  all  in  Manitoba  and  the  total  area  of  timber  reserves  in  this . 
province  is  3,449,600  acres.  Now,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Manitoba  is  a  prairie 
province,  but  the  fact  is  that  fully  one-half  of  Manitoba  is  more  or  less  timbered. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  timbered  as  Ontario  is,  but  there  is  only  perhaps  about 
one-half  of  it  that  might  be  termed  open  prairie. 

N 

Then,  take  the  North-west  Territory.  We  have  in  the  Moose  Mountain  Reserve 
103,040  acres;  in  the  Beaver  Hills  Reserve,  170,880  acres;  Cooking  Lake  Reserve, 
108,300  acres;  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  2,880,000  acres.  Formerly  the  park  was  com- 
paratively small,  but  within  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  added  to,  making  an  area 
as  I  said  before,  of  about  2,880,000  acres.  In  the  foothills,  which  I  mentioned  a  little 
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while  ago,  and  to  which  Mr.  Dennis  allude^  in  his  paper,  there  are  2,350,000  acres, 
making  a  total  in  tti.    \..rth-\vost  Territories  of  5,612,800  acres. 

Then.  \\v  take  the  Railway  Belt  of  British  Columbia,  owned  and  controlled,  as  I 
-aid  this  morning,  \>\  the  Dominion  ( iovrniment,  a  tract  40  miles  in  width,  running 
along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Alberta  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  the 
Yoho  Park,  with  530,340  acres;  Mountain  Park  Reserve,  near  Glacier,  with  18,720 
acres;  Long  Lake  Timber  Reserve,  south-west  of  Kainloops,  T.Vn-'o  acres.  This  last- 
named  reserve  is  in  the  semi-arid  district  known  as  the  dry  belt.  The  land  is  good, 
but  requires  irrigation,  and  this  reserve,  the  Long  Lake  Reserve,  is  at  the  head  waters 
of  several  streams  that  will  be  required  for  irrigation  in  that  part  of  British  Columbia. 
So  we  have  a  total  in  British  Columbia  of  624,480  acres,  and  the  total  area  of  the 
timber  reserve*  in  the  Dominion  approximates  9,686,480  acres. 

X««w.  we  are  attempting  not  only  to  guard  this  timber  on  these  reserv.-s. 
from  fire,  but,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  other  timber  on  Dominion  lands'  out- 
side of  these  reserves,  which  I  need  not  say  is  of  vastly  greater  extent  than 
that  on  the  reserves.  Now  Mr.  White  very  truly  said,  with  reference  to  Ontario, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  and  also  impossible  to  send  rangers  all  through  the 
timber  in  the  northern  country.  It  is  not  necessary,  because  people  do  not 
usually  travel  except  on  certain  routes,  and  if  we  keep  the  notices  up  there,  and 
perhaps  guard  as  well  as  we  can  along  those  routes,  that  is  all  we  can  hope  to  do. 
X«.w,  what  is  true  with  reference  to  Ontario  is  much  more  so  with  reference  to  an 
immense  district  of  the  Dominion  stretching  right  across  the  continent,  because  this 
is  largely  a  timbered  territory.  Except  a  small  proportion  of  the  country,  it  i?  more 
or  less  a  wooded  country.  Now,  Mr.  Macoun  has  very  kindly  alluded  to  'the  notices 
which  he  saw  in  going  through  the  Athabaska  and  Peace  river  country,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  we  got  those  notices  posted  up  throughout  that  vast  extent  of  country. 
I  took  advantage  of  every  means  available  for  the  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  through 
the  plains  region,  the  two  railway  companies,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Canadian  Northern,  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  they  would  post  up  notices  all  along 
the  railway  lines,  if  we  would  furnish  them.  So  I  had  them  sent  up  to  Winnipeg, 
and  they  were  distributed  to  probably  every  section  foreman  all  through  the  country 
along  the  railway  lines;  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  right  through 
to  the  coast  and  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  railway  territory,  and  similarly  with  the 
Canadian  Northern.  Then,  the  North-west  Mounted  Police  also  did  their  part,  but 
those  that  Mr.  Macoun  refers  to  more  particularly  were  posted  through  the  kindness 
of  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Commissioner, 
whom  I  met  at  Winnipeg  and  laid  the  case  before  him,  said  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  their  servants  throughout  the  whole  north  country  post  them  up,  if  we  would 
furnish  them  the  notices  at  a  certain  time,  and  we  did,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  as  far  up  as  the  Arctic  Circle  you  will  find  those  notices.  That  is  how  these 
notices,  warning  the  public  against  the  careless  use  of  fire  in  the  far  north  have  bct-n 
posted  up.  I  travelled  last  season  all  along  Lake  Winnipeg  and  up  along  the  mouth 
of  the  Saskatchewan  river,  west  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  I  found  those  notices  wherever 
1  went,  and  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  instructions  contained 
in  them  were  carried  out.  I  had  half-breeds  for  three  or  four  days,  when  travelling 
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up  there,  and  although  it  was  a  wet  season  and  I  never  said  a  word  \tt  tl !«•*•<•  mm.  thej 
never  left  a  camp  without  dousing  their  fire  with  water.  The  Hudson's  Bay  people 
say  that  whenever  a  notice  arrives,  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  want  to  know  all  about 
it,  and  the  agents  have  instructions  to  explain  it  to  those  who  cannot  read  what  the 
provisions  arc,  and  the  penalties  attached. 

Now,  with  reference  to  another  branch,  that  is  tree  planting  on  the  plains,  I 
think  it  should  go  on  record  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  that  regard.  Mr.  Hutt 
has  mentioned  that  the  Ontario  government  are  about  to  start  in  the  distribution  of 
plant  material  for  afforestation.  When  I  undertook  the  work  for  the  Dominion,  I 
looked  over  the  forest  systems  followed  by  other  countries,  but  I  do  not  suppose  you 
will  find  the  system  of  any  country  entirely  applicable  and  beneficial  for  any  other 
particular  district.  Certainly  what  would  be  applicable  here  in  Ontario  would  not  be 
conducive  to  good  results  in  the  plains  region.  Heretofore  the  Experimental  Farms 
at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  have  been  sending  out  trees  here  and  there,  a  few  trees 
to  settlers  asking  for  them.  Those  were  sent  out  without  supervision.  People  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  trees  they  should  have,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only 
way  to  be  successful  wou,ld  be  to  co-operate  with  the  settlers  and  to  have  inspection. 
So  our  system —  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  over  it  because  probably  many  of  you  have 
read  it — was  adopted.  But  briefly,  our  system  is  this :  -  Any  person  wishing  to  avail 
himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  in  planting  out  shelters,  forest  planta- 
tion, or  wind  breaks,  makes  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry  at  Ottawa. 
These  applications  are  filed.  There  is  a  certain  time — the  time  is  up  now  for  tliis 
season — for  receiving  them.  The  application  of  every  man  is  tabulated  arid  next  season 
the  inspectors  will  go  out  and  visit  those  farms.  They  examine  the  soil  and  give  in- 
structions. But>  before  doing  that  there  is  sent  out  a  circular  showing  how  they 
should  prepare  their  soil.  Then,  as  I  say,  in  the  summer,  early  next  season,  the  in- 
spectors will  commence  and  visit  all  of  those  farma.  We  will  have  a  great  many  to 
visit.  We  had  to  haye  four  or  five  inspectors  last  year,  and  probably  will  have  more 
this  year.  They  do  not  go  over  the  ground  more  than  once.  They  see  what  has  been 
done  in  former  years  and  they  see  what  is  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  what  kind  of 
ircr>  an.-  HI i table,  and  they  instruct  the  meji  where  and  how  to  plant.  Then  they  make 
out  a  little  sketch  from  which  a  working  plan  is  made,  and  the  trees  are  furnished  the 
farmers  the  following  year.  That  is  the  new  applicants  this  season  will  receive  a  visit 
next  summer  and  will  be  furnished  with  trees  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  American 
Government  do  something  similar  to  this,  but  do  not  furnish  the  plant  material.  I 
do  not  think  our  plan  would  be  successful  if  we  did  not  furnish  the  young  trees. 
Suppose  we  sent  those  men  out  to  inspect  this  land  ami  then  let  the  settlers  furnish 
the  trees  themselves.  Do  you  suppose  that  daring  the  busy  season,  when  they  should 
be  planted,  one  single  man  would  l:e  able  to  go  off  to  the  woods  and  get  the  trees?  So 
we  are  forced  to  supply  the  trees,  and  we  have  used  a  portion  of  the  land  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Farms  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  on  which  to  raise  them,  and  we  are 
sending  them  from  there  out  to  the  farmers.  These  trees  will  be  inspected  the  follow- 
ing year.  They  are  all  sent  out  at  the  proper  time;  they  are  well  packed  and  cadi  man 
gets  on  an  average  about  2,000  each  year.  We  are  sending  out  this  year  1,700.000 
trees.  Xow,  the  result  of  this  planting  is  shown  in  these  photographs.  I  will  just 
pass  them  around.  Here  is  a  farm,  all  prairie.  Here  is  another  picture  of  the  same 
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farm  taken  two  years  after,  when  the  trees  that  were  planted  have  grown  as  shown  in 
the  photograph.  Here  are  some  of  the  nurseries  at  Indian  Head,  where  they  raise  the 
trees,  and  you  will  see  there  the  length  of  time  that  they  have  been  planted. 

A  voice:    What  area  have  you? 

Mr.  STEWART. — We  have  fifteen  acres  at  Indian  Head  and  something  like  ten 
acres  at  Brandon.  There  are  two  principal  trees,  the  Manitoba  maple  and  the  green 
ash,  that  we  send  out,  besides  these  we  distribute  certain  quantities  of  elm  and  cotton- 
Tvcod.  They  are  small  and  are  sent  by 'express  and  the  parties  are  notified  when  to 
expect  their  trees.  They  are  well  packed  and  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are  ar- 
langed  to  be  sent  at  the  same  time,  so  that  if  a  farmer  is  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
cannot  go  in  himself  to  the  station  to  get  his  trees,  perhaps  his  neighbour  will  be 
going  in  and  he  will  get  them  for  him.  He  has  full  instructions  how  to  plant  them. 

And  now  as  to  .the  result.  In  certain  areas  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
hi  the  ground  we  lose  scarcely  any  trees.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  out  of  all 
*e  have  planted  during  the  last  three  years  85  per  cent  are  now  growing,  and  this  is 
Tery  largely  from  the  care  taken  in  planting  and  looking  after  the  seedlings.  Since 
the  year  1901  we  will  have  sent,  when  this  spring's  shipments  are  made  out,  3,120,473 
trees.  In  the  year  1901  we  had  just  started  and  only  sent  out  63,786.  The  next  year 
we  sent  out  456,687  trees  and  738  Ibs.  of  seed.  In  1903  we  sent  out  900,000  trees  and 
750  Ibs.  of  seed.  This  year,"  as  I  have  said,  we  will  distribute  1,700,000  and  thirty  Ibs. 
of  seed.  We  cannot  always  depend  on  having  large  quantities  of  seed.  The  total 
number  of  trees  planted,  including  those  which  will  be  put  in  this  coming  spring,  will 
be,  as  I  have  said,  3,120,473,  and  we  are  having  applications  this  year  from  about  2.300 
farmers  who  wish  to  plant  in  the  spring  of  1905. 

Now,  there  are  two  objects  in  this  work.  One  is  educative,  and  the  other  is  to 
give  practical  benefit  to  the  settler.  If  you  have  a  plantation  and  it  does  well,  it  is 
an  object  lesson  to  the  neighbour  and  he  becomes  interested.  It  is  an  education  on 
these  lines  and  though  we  have  furnished  those  trees  so  far  free,  it  will  scarcely  be 
possible  for  us  to  continue  always  to  do  so  to  the  full  extent  that  we  are  now  doing  if 
the  farmers  take  hold  of  it  to  the  extent  that  we  hope.  However,  the  cost  of  raising 
seedlings  in  large  quantities  is  very  small.  Heretofore  we  have  used  the  two  ex- 
perimental farms,  but  we  had  to  keep  two  sets  of  farm  hands  and  two  foremen,  one 
at  Brandon  and  one  at  Indian  Head.  We  recently  took  a  quarter-section  of  our  own 
and  we  are  now  putting  up  buildings  there  and  are  making  it  a  forest  nursery  station. 
We  hope  to  have  there  a  model  forest  nursery  plantation.  We  will  have  a  foreman 
there  and  be  able  to  do  certain  experimental  work  that  is  quite  necessary  in  ad- 
dition to  growing  the  seedlings.  I  may  say  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  this  work, 
both  the  protection  and  what  little  exploration  we  do  in  this  tree  planting  with  a 
Tery  small  grant.  We  started  with  $10,000  first.  Afterwards  it  was  increased  to 
$15,000,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  last  year  we  got  the  appropriation  increased  to 
$40,000.  And  this  year  we  hope  it  will  not  be  less. 

Mr.  SOUTHWORTH.— We  have  with  us  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of 
the  province.  He  has  already  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  phase  of  forestry, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Nash  to  speak  for  a  moment. 


CULTIVATING  SEEDLING  TREES  AT  FOREST  NURSERY,  INDIAN  HEAD  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 


HOKING  SEEDLINGS,  INDIAN  HEAD  KXI-EKI MENTAL  FARM. 
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Mr.  NASH. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  I  understand  aright  there  are  two 
sides  to  Mr.  Hutt's  paper.  One  of  these  is  commercial  forestry.  So  far  as  that  goes 
if  I  am  a  judge  of  experience  I  think  the  people  of  the  country  understand  pretty  well 
that  the  Government  and  the  lumbermen  are  pretty  well  capable  of  taking  care  of  that 
side,  and  that  we  do  not  need  to.  Wherever  the  interests  of  the  lumbermen  are  con- 
cerned I  have  always  found  the  lumberman  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
But  with  regard  to  the  other  side,  I  do  not  find  that  the  farmers  have  the  amount  of 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them  to  reforest  the  lands  that  are  being  de- 
pleted of  their  timber.  But  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  teL  you  this :  During  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  while  speaking  of  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  farm- 
ers if  they  would  reforest  their  waste  lands,  I  find  they  are  keenly  anxious  to  do  this 
and  perfectly  understand  the  advantages  that  would  be.  derived  from  it  There  are 
certain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way.  They  have  tried  in  many  cases  to  reforest 
their  waste  land,  but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  the  reason  is  simply  this:  That  on 
the  rocky  ridges  where  the  roots  never  should  have  been  all  cut  off  at  one  time,  after 
the  trees  were  cut  off  the  action  of  the  elements  simply  took  away  all  the  vegetable 
matter  on  these  rocks  and  seedlings  cannot  start  now.  When  the  hot  sun  of  summer 
beats  down  on  these  rocks  the  little  seedlings  are  burnt  up.  They  have  asked  me 
how  they  can  get  over  that  difficulty.  There  is  a  way,  of  course,  and  I  have  explained 
it  as  best  I  can.  There  is  another  difficulty  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  spring 
holes  where  trees  flourish  luxuriantly.  Now  they  are  swamped  and  flooded  every 
spring.  They  plant  after  the  floods  of  one  spring  and  before  the  seedlings  can  get  a 
good  hold  on  the  soil  the  floods  of  the  following  spring  erode  the  surface  and  carry 
away  the  seeds.  They  have  not  yet  got  into  their  heads  the  advantage  of  planting 
willows  to  bind  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  believe  that,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Forestry  Association  these  little  practical  difficulties 
will  be  overcome,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  you  will  find  no  people  more  ready  to  co- 
operate with  you  and  undo  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  as  far  as  they  possibly 
can  do,  than  our  Canadian  farmers. 

Mr.  GROH. — I  was  exceedingly  pleased  when  I  heard  Mr.  Hutt's  paper.  I  live 
in  the  southern  part  of  Ontario.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  question  and  I  feel  a 
good  deal  better  since  Mr.  Nash  spoke,  because  I  find  there  are  more  of  our  people  _ 
who  are  interested  in  the  re-stocking  of  our  farms  than  I  had  imagined.  It  is  an 
important  matter.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  five  per  cent  of  forest  on  our  farms, 
but  a  great  percentage  of  that  is  down  in  the  valleys  and  hollows  where  it  is  too  wet. 
These  swamps  hold  a  large  percentage  of  this  wood  and  when  the  floods  come  down 
the  waters  would  go  there  anyway.  If  you  discuss  it  from  the  economic  or  scientific 
side  it  is  quite  plain  that  it  is  on  the  heights  that  we  want  our  wood.  I  am  situated 
where  the  people  have  found  the  storms  somewhat  serious.  Two  years  ago  a  storm 
came  through  there  that  tore  the  fences,  &c.,  rather  badly  and  people  began  to  wonder 
if  we  were  going  to  get  cyclones.  And  only  a  year  later  another  storm  struck  through 
and  tore  a  barn  to  pieces,  and  pieces  of  that  barn  were  found  on  the  fourth  farm  away. 
Timbers  were  torn  away  and  driven  right  through  and  into  a  house  endways.  This 
was  rather  an  eye-opener  and  the  co-relation  of  these  incidents  were  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  farmers  that  the  denudation  of  the  hill-sides  is  perhaps  responsible  for  this.. 
I  am  pleased  to  know  there  are  men  here  to-day  who  know  something  about  and  are 
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intere-t4-d  in  this  important  subject  that  was  especially  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Hutt,  I 
think  it  \v..ul<l  In-  po-.sil.K-  for  the  farmer  to  set  out  these  seedlings  which  may  be 
-.  cure  1  from  tin-  Agricultural  College  in  nursery  rows  on  the  farm  and  then  when  he 
gets  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  he  could  set  them  out.  It  might  be  a  year  before  he 
could  get  tin-in  all  planted,  but  they  would  still  be  growing,  and  when,  he  had  time  he 
could  put  it  to  protitiil.le  use.  As  for  educating  the  farmer,  I  might  say  that  the 
editor  of  the  local  paper  p< ->t« TS  me  for  articles  of  a  local  nature.  Our  home  paper  is 
pleased  to  receive  articles  if  they  are  not  too  long,  and  I  think  that  this  demand  could 
be  turned  to  advant -ige  \>y  writing  about  forestry  as  related  to  the  farm.  I  know  the 
local  papers  will  do  all  that  they  can  for  us.  It  is  only  for  us  to  take  hold  and  supply 
them  with  the  articles. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  think  that  the  meeting  proper  of  the  Association  or  the  work 
of  the  Association  is  almost  completed.     There  remains  the  election  of  officers.     ].;<-; 
year,  when  it  was  proposed  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  Toronto,  I  was  one  of  those 
who  were  very  cordial  towards  Toronto  as  a  place  of  meeting.     I  think  we  made  no 
mistake  in  coming  to  this  city.    Toronto  has  done  us  honour  in  the  splendid  meetings 
we  have  had  here,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  not  only  has  Toronto  done  us  honour, 
but  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Soiathworth  have  been  the  means  of  making  the  meeting  the 
success  it  is.  I  have  to  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the  Association  for  what  they  have  done 
and  in  giving  us  such  a  nice  tim?  as  we  had  last  night.  There  were  very  able  speeches 
last  night,  and  it  was  a  very  enjoyable  session.  I  think  it  will  tend,  above  all,  to  spread 
abroad  the  work  that  this  Association  is  endeavouring  to  perform.     AVe  have  a  great 
work  before  us.    I  am  a  pretty  old  man,  but  the  young  men  should  take  the  place  of 
the  older  men.     Here  are  Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Bertram,  who  have  been  in  the  past  in 
the  old  Forestry  As>ociatinii,  sticking  to  it  yet,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Campbell  that  the  Association  so  far  has  been  successful  to  such  a  large  extent.    Xow, 
we  must  decide  where  our  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be.     We  must  also  select  our 
president  and  our  vice-president  and  directors.    I  believe  in  rotation  of  office,  and  I 
am  quite  in  favour  of  a  change.    I  have  decided  to  drop  out,  even  if  I  were  asked  to 
be  president  for  the  coming  year.    I  have  decided  not  to  accept  the  position,  although 
I  deem  it  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of  my  life  to  have  been  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   I  think  that  I  should  be  succeeded  by  rotation  by  the  vice-president;    but  this 
matter  is  left  for  the  Association  to  decide.     One  thing  I  have  decided  upon  is,  that 
I  retire  from  the  presidency;   but  it  is  with  great  pleasure  at  having  held  the  office, 
.•Hid  I  have  to  thank  the  Association  for  the  great  courtesy  which  they  have  extended 
to  me  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  work  for  this  year.    As  you  know,  the  direc- 
tors meet  in  Ottawa  frequently.    It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  meetings  of  the  direc- 
tors through  the  different  provinces,  but  there  are  so  many  of  them  who  live  there, 
that  they  meet  more  frequently  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do,  were  the 
directors'  meetings  held  in  different  cities  and  towns.     While  saying  that  I  would 
wish  to  drop  out  from  the  presidency,  I  have  no  desire,  and  will  not,  unless  I  am 
voted  out,  drop  out  of  the  work.    I  wish  fo  remain  as  a  'director  simply,  if  the  Associa- 
tion will  allow.     The  Association  will  now  decide  where  and  when  we  will  have  the 
annual  meeting  next  year. 

Mr.  STAIRS. — As  an  humble  newspaper  man  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  had  Dr.  MacKay.  the  Superin- 
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ent  of  Education,  who  is  very  much  interested,  or  the  Premier,  or  Dr.  Longley  with 
us  at  this  meeting,  or  Mr.  Dickie  and  other  practical  lumbermen.  As  I  have  said,  I 
am  not  a  lumberman  and  not  a  forester,  but  I  hope  some  time  to  have  a  bigger  repre- 
sentation of  Nova  Scotia  men  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Soi  TII  WORTH. — I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  had  letters  of  regret  from 
both  Dr.  Mac-Kay  and  Dr.  Longley,  and  Dr.  Longley  said  he  had  thought  of  coming  to 
the  Association  meeting,  but  legislative  matters  made  it  impossible  to  attend. 

Mr.  JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERE. — I  would  like  to  suggest  Quebec  as  the  place  where  we 
might  have  our  next  annual  general  meeting.  Quebec  and  Ontario,  as  we  know,  are 
two  of  the  great  timber-producing  provinces  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  think 
we  could  have  a  most  interesting  meeting  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  because  it  is  a  city 
of  lumbering  interests,  and  most  of  our  large  lumbermen  are  resident  there,  and  I  am 
positive  that  these  gentlemen  will  all  take  a  real  active  interest  ia  the  matter  and 
help  make  it  a  great  success.  And  further  than  that,  I  think  it  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  enlisting  the  Government's  sympathy  in  this  meeting.  I  am  sure  the  Government 
will  act  in  the  same  generous  way  that  the  Government  of  Ontario  have  acted  this 
time ;  that  they  will  put  at  our  disposal  whatever  rooms  and  space  we  need  in  the 
Government  buildings,  and,  apart  from  these  considerations,  I  think  that  if  you  will 
agree  to  come  to  Quebec,  you  will  find  a  very,  very  warm  and  enthusiastic  welcome 
there. 

Mr.  SOUTHWORTH. — I  would  just  like  the  honour  of  moving  that  the  invitation 
extended  on  behalf  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  Mr.  Joly,  be  accepted  by  the  As- 
sociation, and  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  MACOUN. — I  have  the  honour  of  seconding  the  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Then  as  to  the  dates. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL. — The  date  is  fixed  for  the  second  Thursday  in  March.  I  might 
say  in  connection  with  the  resolution  we  have  here  in  regard  to  railways — we  have 
quite  a  general  resolution— that  the  Ontario  Government  have  been  building  a  railway 
through  forest  land  and  are  doing  it  without  any  danger  to  the  forests.  I  was  going 
to  ask  if  Mr.  White  would  give  us  some  information  as  to  how  they  are  proceeding. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  will  not  take  two  minutes  to  tell  you.  Of  course  when  the  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  construct  the  railway  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  us,  it 
being  through  a  forest  country,  was  that  we  should  protect  the  forest  wealth.  When 
the  contract  was  Iri  \ve  called  upon  the  Timiscamin^  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway 
Commission  and  we  suggested  to  them  that  we  should  put  a  staff  of  fire-rangers  upon 
that  road  and  that  they  should  bear  half  the  expense,  and  that  it  should  be  well  under- 
stood that  if  a  fire  broke  out,  or  the  forest  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  the  whole  staff  of 
the  railway  and  all  the  employees  and  contractors,  and  everybody  that  had  to  do  with 
the  railway  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  fire-rangers  in  charge,  so  that  every  effort 
might  be  made  to  suppress  a  fire  if  it  occurred.  Then  we  placed  two  rangers  six  miles 
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apart  all  along  the  line.  One  of  these  walks  six  miles  south  each  day,  and  the  other 
six  miles  north  until  they  meet,  returning  the  same  day.  The  rangers  on  either  side 
of  them  are  thus  in  constant  touch  every  day,  and  there  is  the  closest  supervision.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  there  were  no  fires  there,  but  I  will  say  this :  that  every  fire 
that  occurred  was  suppressed,  and  we  did  not  lose  five  cents  worth  of  timber. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 

Patron,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General;  Honorary  President,  Win.  Little; 
President,  Aubrey  White;  Vice-President,  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere;  Secretary,  K.  H. 
Campbell;  Treasurer,  Norman  M.  Ross;  Board  of  Directors,  J.  R.  Booth,  John  Bert- 
ram, Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  Prof.  John  Macoun,  Hiram  Robinson,  Thos.  Southworth,  E. 
Stewart,  H.  M.  Price. 

In  making  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Stewart  went  on  to  make  the 
following  interesting  statement:  I  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  this  Association 
and,  without  any  egotism  at  all,  I  think  I  know  something  about  its  birth.  I  was 
coming  up  from  Washington  after  attending  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Association,  and  I  think  the  idea,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  originated  in  smoke. 
I  was  having  a  smoke  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  the  car  and  thinking  of  what 
we  had  done  and  the  advantages  of  the  American  Association,  and  it  dawned  on  me  all 
at  once  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  Canadian  Forestry  Association.  And  when  I 
came  back  to  Ottawa  I  called  a  few  gentlemen  together  and  His  Honour  the  present 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  British  Columbia  (Sir  Henri  Joly)  was  one  of  the  foremost, 
and  Mr.  Little  came  up  from  Montreal,  and  Mr.  Bertram,  if  he  was  not  at  the  first 
meeting,  came  up  shortly  after,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  this  I  was  confident  that  the 
formation  of  the  Association  was  timely,  and  the  success  of  the  Association  shows 
that  we  probably  chose  the  right  time  to  inaugurate  it. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL. — Before  closing,  we  ought  to  express  in  some  formal  way  our 
thanks  to  those  who  have  been  so  kind  in  assisting  us  in  the  meeting.  And  I  think 
that  one  class  of  people  who  have  helped  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success  and  to  bring  the  work  before  the  public  have  been 
the  members  of  the  press.  We  have  always  received  great  courtesy  from  them  and 
they  have  always  reported  our  meetings  well.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  them  and 
I  would  therefore  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  tendered  the  press  for  their 
efforts  in  this  way. 

Mr.  LITTLE  seconded. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — Not  only  is  that  so,  but  we  have  been  met  with  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy by  every  member  of  the  press.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  matter  was  newer  tfcan 
it  is  now,  and  I  had  leisure  time,  I  occasionally  wrote  different  newspaper  articles  on 
forestry,  and  I  never  in  my  life  had  one  refused.  They  were  always  freely  taken,  and 
the  editors  seemed  to  want  that  kind  of  literature.  And  I  would  only  say,  that  if 
those  interested  in  forestry  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  write  out  anything  that 
struck  them  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  press,  the  press  would  publish  the  articles, 
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1  am  sure.    I  do  not  say  this  in  a  perfunctory  way  at  all.    I  feel  very  strongly  in  the 
matter,  and  certainly  the  press  is  entitled  to  our  very  best  thanks  for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  STEWART. — Mr.  President,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  another  vote 
of  thanks,  and  that  is  to  the  railway  companies  of  the  country  for  their  very  great 
kindness  in  granting  us  what,  I  think,  are  exceptional  privileges.  Shortly  after  thia 
Association  was  formed,  I  took  occasion  to  go  to  Montreal  and  saw  some  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  men  and  told  them  we  were  expecting  to  get  a  good  meeting  at  Ottawa, 
and  would  expect  them  to  do  something  for  us.  They  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I 
said :  You  might  cut  your  rates  in  two.  They  said  all  right.  I  said :  I  cannot  guar- 
antee you  that  any  certain  number  will  be  present.  Will  you  give  us  free  return, 
irrespective  of  numbers  ?  This  they  did.  This  year,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Northern,  both,  have  not  only  given  us  this  rate  in  the  Eastern  Provinces, 
but  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Territories.  So  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  indeed  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  railway  companies  of  Canada  who 
have  favoured  us  in  thia  regard. 

Mr.  BERTRAM  seconded. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MACOUN. — Mr.  President,  I  think  we  must  not  separate  without  thanking  the 
proper  official  of  the  Ontario  Government  for  the  not  only  very  comfortable,  but 
bright  and  cheerful,  room  in  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  holding  our  meetings. 
It  is  one  thing  to  give  us  the  use  of  a  room,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  give  us  the  use 
of  a  room  like  this.  • 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — Don't  you  rather  think  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  in  that  case? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  STEWART  seconded. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — I  want  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  retiring  President. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  could  have  more  genially 
and  ably  and  affably  filled  the  chair  than  has  Mr.  Hiram  Robinson,  our  President.  I 
am  certainly  a  believer  in  the  offices  in. an  institution  of  this  kind  going  around.  I 
do  not  believe  in  having  the  same  man  year  after  year,  and  I  think  the  same  with  the 
directors.  I  would  have  insisted  on  going  off  the  Board,  owing  to  the  aifficulty  in 
getting  down  to  meetings,  but  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  meeting  next  year 
in  Quebec  and  to  see  our  fellow-lumbermen  there.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally affable  President,  and  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  in  this  meeting  largely,  I 
think,  on  account  of  his  able  presidency,  and.,  I  would  ask  you  all  to  join  me  unani- 
mously in  giving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  President,  Mr.  Robinson. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  White,  the  newly-elected  President  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Has  the  resolution  been  seconded? 

Mr.  LITTLE. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 
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Mr.  WHITE. — It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Bertram  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Little,  that 
the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hiram  Robinson  for  the  able  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  this  Association  during  the  past 
year.  1  li.-.-d  not  add  anything  to  \vhat  Mr.  Bertram  has  said.  We  have  all  found 
Mr.  Robinson  to  be  kind  and  courteous  and  genial,  and  withal  having  a  thorough 
grasp  of  tlu-  business  with  which  we  are  connected.  I,  therefore,  put  the  resolution. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  have  very  much  pleasure,  sir,  in  tendering  you  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  for  your  ability  and  courtesy  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  President. 

Mr.  ROBINSON. — I  thank  the  mover  and  seconder  and  the  Association  for  this  vote. 
I  am  sure  I  appreciate  it  with  all  my  heart.  It  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
perhaps  of  my  life  to  preside  over  this  Association  for  one  year,  and  while,  as  I  said 
^before  retiring,  I  do  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  because  I  believe  in  rotation  of 
office  (and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  position  will  be  very  ably  filled  by  Mr.  White), 
and  while  I  retire  from  the  presidency  quite  willingly,  I  do  not  retire  from  the  work. 
My  heart  is  in  the  work;  my  heart  is  in  forestry,  and  I  shall,  as  far  as  I  can,  even  if 
I  were  not  a  member  or  a  director,  do  all  I  can  to  forward  the  interest  of  this  great 
Association  in  connection  with  our  great  country.  For  we  have  a  great  country,  a 
country  that  abounds  not  only  in  timber,  but  in  minerals,  and  fisheries,  and  furs,  and 
lands — a  country  that,  to  my  mind,  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  North 
America,  if  not  in  all  the  world.  And  I  wish  I  could  live  long  enough  to  see  more  of 
it.  It  is  just  beginning  to  develop,  and  I  am  sure  our  Association  will  do  its  part  in 
helping  it  to  go  forward,  not  only  to  increase  the  number  of  trees-  and  reforest,  but 
to  protect  and  give  a  chance  to  the  trees  that  we  have.  That  is,  I  consider,  a  most 
important  thing.  Allow  nature  to  help  it  along  as  far  as  we  can.  Allow  nature  to 
do  its  work.  While  we  are  asleep,  the  trees  are  growing,  and  in  the  growth  of  trees 
there  is  money.  I  feel  very  much  gratified  at  the  result  of  this  meeting  in  Toronto, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  have  a  similar  meeting,  or  as  good  a  one,  in  Quebec.  If 
we  de  not,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  trying  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Joly.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  for  this  very  kind  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL. — I  think  we  ought  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  very  kindly  pre- 
pared papers  for  presentation  at  this  meeting.  They  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  thought  to  the  preparation  of  papers,  and  the  success  of  our  meeting  has  largely 
depended  *on  this  work.  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  those 
who  prepared  papers  to  be  read  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  STEWART  seconded. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LITTLE. — Those  who  have  been  members  and  officers  in  the  Association  feel, 
as  I  would  do  or  any  one  else  who  has  been  here,  very  reluctant  not  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  directors,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  something  might  be  done  to 
enable  them  to  fall  gracefully  into  a  position  in  which  they  might  be  able  to  render 
some  service,  and  that  a  change  in  our  constitution  that  would  allow  all  who  have 
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been  ineml)ers  of  the  Association,  ipso  far  to  to  be  directors.  These  people  know  the 
movements  that  have  gone  on,  and  the  fact  of  being  elected  to  the  position  would 
show  that  they  have  the  good-will  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  WHITE. — Mr.  Little,  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  competent  for  us  to  do  that  at 
this  meeting.  It  would  be  competent  for  us  to  take  the  matter  up  and  deal  with  it  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  but  we  cannot  do  it  now.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  all  those  who  have  acted  as  officers  remain  directors. 

.Mr.  STEWART. — Mr.  President,  that  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  done  next  year. 

Mr.  BERTRAM. — I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  my  eminent  friends  here.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work  at  all.  I  am  a  strong  believer  "in  young  men,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
overloaded — and  I  say  it  with  all  respect — with  us  old  folks,  I  think  it  would  be 
rather  a  detriment.  Wu  want  the  young  fellows  to  push  the  work  on,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  WHITE. — I  hope  Mr.  Bertram  will  speak  for  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  old 
folks.  I  profess  to  be  just  as  much  a  boy  as  ever  I  was.  (Laughter.)  We  cannot 
deal  with  the  matter  at  present,  anyhow.  If  there  is  no  further  business  before  the 
meeting,  I  declare  it  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Quebec  next  year. 


At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  following  Vice-Presidents 
were  elected: — Prince  Edward  Island,  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke;  Nova  Scotia,  Hon.  ,J.  W. 
Longley;  New  Brunswick,  His  Honour  J.  B.  Snowball,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Que- 
bec, Hon.  S.  N.  Parent;  Ontario,  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis;  Manitoba,  Major  Stewart 
Mulvey;  Keewatin,  His  Honour  the  Lieu  tenant-Governor  of  Manitoba;  Assiniboia, 
'His  Honour  A.  E.  Forget,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Alberta,  Wm.  Pearce;  Athabasca, 
F.  D.  Wilson;  British  Columbia,  Hewitt  Bostock. 

THE  BANQUET. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Toronto  was  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  visitors  to  dinner  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  March  10,  by  the  local  members.  At  the  request  of  the  President,  who, 
though  present,  was  slightly  indisposed,  Mr.  Aubrey  White  assumed  the  duties  of 
Chairman  and  discharged  the  same  in  a  manner  that  added  greatly  to  the  evening's 
enjoyment. 

The  toast  list  included  trie  following: — 

THE    KING. 

"  Canada  "— J.  W.  St.  John,  M.P.P. 

"  Our  Legislators  "—Valentine  Stock.  M.P.P.,  Joseph  T.  Clark,  the  "  Star,"  Toronto. 
*'  Our  Pioneers:  the  Lumberman  and  the  Settler" — John  Bertram,  Hon.  John  Dryden. 
"The  Forester ;  the  Farmer  whose  Crops  are  Trees" — Professor  Roth,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 
"Our  Education  Institutions'" — G.  Y.  Chown,  Queen's  University;  Professor  Ramsay 

Wright,  Toronto  University. 

"The  Press"— Mr.  William  Houston,  the  "Globe,*'  and  Mr.  John  A.  Cooper,  "  Can- 

dian  Magazine." 
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In  response  to  the  toast  of  "  Canada,"  Mr.  St.  John,  M.P.P.,  said  there  were 
three  possibilities  ahead  of  Canada — annexation,  independence,  and  unity  with  the 
Empire — but  only  one  probability,  which  was  that  so  long  as  the  Union  Jack  floated 
over  the  Empire,  Canada  would  be  a  part  of  that  Empire,  and  no  inconsiderable  rart 
either.  As  years  rolled  on  they  would,  heart  to  heart  and  man  to  man,  be  knitted 
closer  and  closer  together  by  that  Imperial  tie.  He  referred  to  the  statement  of  the 
possibilities  of  timber  production  in  Ontario  as  recently  made  by  Mr.  Southworth,  and 
advocated  the  cutting  of  only  the  increment  of  growth  and  the  saving  of  the  wood 
capital. 

Mr.  Stock,  M.P.P.,  in  replying  to  the  tojtst  of  "  Our  Legislators,"  paid  tribute  to 
those  leaders  of  thought  and  research  who  were  just  a  little  in  advance  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  those  who  pointed  the  way  and  educated  their  fellows,  finally  earning 
their  gratitude.  In  that  class  he  placed  the  foresters  assembled  around  the  table. 
Their  greater  foresight  warned  them  that  the  denudation  of  forest  areas  that  had  taken 
place  in  Ontario  contained  a  great  element  of  injury  to  the  country  and  they  should 
strongly  impress  their  views  upon  the  legislators  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  pass 
laws  which  would  aid  the  work  both  educationally  and  financially  and  help  spread  the 
knowledge  so  essential  to  the  conservation  of  the  forests  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Bertram,  in  speaking  to  the  toast,  "Our  Pioneers;  the  Lumberman  and  the 
Settler,"  said  that  last  century  was  for  the  United  States;  this  century  was  for  Canada, 
and  forward  they  would  go.  They  could  grow  grain;  they  had  immense  natural  ad- 
vantages in  manufacturing  and  shipping;  and  they  had  unlimited  forests.  He  was 
proud  to  say  that  in  his  own  occupation  he  was  a  forester,  not  a  lumberman,  because 
he  proposed  only  to  cut  from  year  to  year  the  accretion  to  the  forest  over  which  he 
had  the  right  to  cut.  He  urged  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  lumberman  to  save 
his  small  timber,  to  hold  on  to  it  as  if  it  were  gold  itself — and  it  was  more  than  gold. 

Hon.  John  Dryden,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  responding  to  the  same  toast, 
dealt  more  particularly  with  the  settlers'  point  of  view.  Speaking  nationally  he  said 
we  were  just  in  the  beginning  of  things  in  Canada,  and  it  would  be  better  for  Can- 
adians if  they  had  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  early  pioneers  who  worked  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  children.  With  a  little  of  that  spirit  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion would  move  along  very  rapidly  indeed.  With  reference  to  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  he  said  his  ambition  was  not  alone  to  have  a  farm  at  the  college, 
but  to  do  something  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  so  that  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
would  be  before  the  people  all  the  time.  He  would  not  have  the  Government  do  every- 
thing, lut  would  try  to  induce  the  people  to  do  things  for  themselves. 

Professor  Roth,  in  a  most  interesting  address,  sketched  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Forestry  in  Germany  from  the  beginnings  in  the  hunting  forest  to  the 
highly  specialized  and  scientific  methods  of  the  present  day. 

The  speeches  of  the  evening  were  all  in  the  happiest  vein  and  the  function  was 
most  enjoyable. 
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FOREST  FIEES  OF  1903. 
(Prepared  ~by  instruction  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association.) 

The  year  1903  was  remarkable  for  the  long  dry  period  of  the  spring  and  early 
summer  and  as  a  consequence  the  forest  fires  were  numerous.  This  condition  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  whole  of  Canada  and  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  timber  lands  suffered  severely  on  both  sides  of  the  international 
boundary.  In  Canada  the  smoke  became  so  dense  as  to  invade  the  cities  and  at  times 
to  interfere  with  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  lower  lakes.  The 
destruction  of  timber  was  considerable  though  where  a  properly  organizd  staff  of 
forest  rangers  were  employed  it  is  remarkable  that  the  loss  was  so  small  in  view  of  the 
great  number- of  fires  that  took  place.  Fires  occurred  most  frequently  and  persistently 
in  settled  districts  and  the  losses  to  farmers  were  in  many  cases  severe.  It  would  seem 
that  experiences  of  this  nature  Eave  little  effect  on  the  actions  of  the  general  com- 
munity, and  more  energetic  steps  should  be  taken  to  educate  the  public  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  dangers  which  such  periods  of  drought  occasion.  If  public  opinion  were 
properly  aroused  in  such  districts  and  an  effective  plan  of  organization  worked  out 
through  the  municipalities  or  otherwise  the  careless  man  would  not  be  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  endangering  his  own  property  and  that  of  others  at  seasons  when,  as 
was  the  case  last  spring,  the  placing  out  of  fires  was  simply  an  invitation  to  destruc- 
tion. The  fire-ranging  system  for  the  timber  districts  is  a  success,  but  for  the  de- 
batable land  where  settlements  and  the  woods  come  into  contact  there  is  yet  room  both 
for  legislative  and  educational  effort  before  the  situation  is  adequately  dealt  with,  and 
the  question  is  deserving  of  serious  study. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  suffered  severely  during  the  year  1903,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  movement  for  an  organized  system  of  protection  grew  so 
strong  that  it  could  not  be  satisfied  until  definite  action  was  taken.  The  fires  occurred 
mainly  during  the  dry  spell  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  reports  as  to  the 
extent  and  amount  of  the  damage  done  vary  greatly,  owing  to  the  feet  that  in  most 
cases  only  a  cursory  survey  of  the  burned  areas  was  made.  After  considering  all  re- 
ports and  making  necessary  allowances,  a  general  estimate  is  reached  that  at  least 
200,000  acres  of  forest  land  have  been  more  or  less  injured  by  forest  fires  during  the 
year  1903,  the  total  value  of  the  present  loss  being  placed  at  $2,000,000,  with  the  pros- 
pective loss  incapable  of  estimation.  This  estimate  as  to  area  is  certainly  conservative, 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  placed  at  a  figure  nearer  300,000  acres,  but  after  making  such 
deductions  as  may  be  necessary  for  lands  that  did 'not  carry  timber  of  value,  the 
amount  stated  as  the  loss  in  value  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct. 

The  western  part  of  the  province  had  many  severe  fires.  In  the  county  of  Yar- 
mouth 50,000  acres  is  estimated  for  the  burned  area,  in  Shelburne  15,000  acres,  in 
Digby  and  Annapolis  50,000  acres,  in  Queen's  and  West  Lunenburg  30,000  acres,  in 
East  Lunenburg  12,000  acres,  and  in  King's  25,000  acres.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  lumbering  districts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  loss  to  the  lumbermen  has  been 
serious.  At  a  meeting  of  the  lumbermen  of  this  district  held  at  Annapolis  Royal  on 
December  3,  1903,  the  question  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
legislative  action  to  combat  the  serious  situation  that  threatened  the  lumber  industry 
should  be  asked.  The  causes  of  fire  were  given  as  the  burning  of  blueberry  lands, 
meadows  and  cattle  ranges,  fires  of  river  drivers  and  hunters.  One  person  gave  the 
loss  in  Digby  and  Annapolis  counties  as  $100,000,  and  went  on  to  say  : — 
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*  The  prospective  loss  can  scarcely  be  estimated  as  much  of  the  land  over  which 
'his  fire  travelled  was  burned  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  all  the  seeds  that  were  in  the 
soil;  in<leo<l  in  many  places  the  soil  itself  was  burned  so  that  nothing  is  left  to  sup- 
port vegetation  until  a  new  soil  has  been  formed.  This  will  take  many  years,' 

Other  statements  are  as  follows : — 

'  The  loss  to  Western  Nova  Scotia  will,  I  think,  reach  over  one  million  dollars, 
and  the  loss  will  be  doubled  every  tuvnty  years  for  the  next  hundred  years,  when  the 
country  may  recover  a  new  forest,  if  it  has  not  been  burned  again  in  all  that  time. 
The  origin  of  most  of  the  fires  of  the  district  are  attributable  to  the  railway  engineers, 
as  they  are  certain  to  burn  forest  country  in  a  dry  season,  as  can  be  seen  on  any  road 
in  British  America,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  bordering  lands  are  burned  if  timbered 
with  spruce  or  fir  wood.' 

'  The  fire  destroyed  to  a  certain  extent  all  kinds  of  game  and  killed  large  numbers 
of  small  trout.  Our  fish  and  game  will  likely  become  a  thing  of  the  past  if  the  fires 
continue  as  they  have  done  in  1902-1903.' 

'  Every  log  that  comes  down  the  river  in  the  spring  will  be  burnt  timber.  The 
lose  in  dollars  is  too  much  for  me  to  estimate.' 

In  Hants  and  Halifax  counties  the  losses  are  smaller,  but  for  Colchester,  Pictou 
and  Guysborough  an  estimate^of  20,000  acres  is  given,  with  a  value,  present  and  pro- 
spective, of  $250,000.  Cumberland  county  was  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers,  the  burned 
area  being  estimated  by  different  persons  at  from  50,000  to  100,000  acres,  with  a  loss 
of  half  a  million  or  more. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  statements  in  the  reports  from  the  latter  county  : — 

'  Last  spring  we  experienced  the  most  disastrous  year  for  forest  fires  that  the 
writer  in  his  whole  lifetime  has  ever  experienced.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
perty in  our  forest  has  been  destroyed  and  legislation  to  prevent  such  another  disaster 
is  surely  now  in  order.' 

'We  have  had  in  Cumberland  county  during  the  present  year  more  forest  fires 
than  in  any  previous  year  that  I  can  remember.  The  worst  of  these  fires 

were  started  from  portable  mills,  in  most  cases  though  gross  carelessness  of  parties 
operating  the  same.' 

The  excitement  of  the  occasion  may  be  sufficient  excuse  for  the  somewhat  Hiber- 
nian statement  made  by  one  person  that  no  person  living  on  earth  to-day  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  cut  a  green  tree  on  this  territory  for  75  of  even  100  years. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  measure  in  the 
Legislature  by  the  Government  to  provide  an  organization  by  means  of  a  staff  of 
county  fire  wardens  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Fire  Act.  This  Act  improves 
in  some  respects  the  restrictions  of  the  Fire  Act,  but  its  chief  feature  is  the  provision 
that  the  Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  a  chief  forest-ranger  for  any  municipality 
in  the  province,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  all  suitable  measures  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  The  duties  of  the  office  are  further  enumerated  as  to 
periodically  travel  over  all  woodlands  in  the  municipality,  whether  belonging  to  the 
Crown  or  private  owners  or  under  lease  from  the  Crown,  to  appoint  other  persons  to 
act  as  rangers  under  his  direction,  to  institute  proceedings  against  offenders,  to  trace 
the  origin  of  every  woods  fire,  to  post  fire  notices,  and  to  make  a  full  annual  report 
on  fires.  Holders  of  one  thousand  acres  or  more  of  timber  or  uncultivated  land  in  any 
municipality  where  a  ranger  has  been  appointed  may  be  assessed  for  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  three-eighths  of  one  cent  per  acre,  thus  providing  a  revenue  to  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  service. 

This  is  an  important  forward  step  and  the  basis  of  future  development  for  as  one 
Nova  Scotia  lumberman  stated  'After  fires  are  stopped  forestry  (i.e.,  reforestation'* 
will  be  a  live  subject  and  after  having  given  considerable  thought  and  study  to  it  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it  can  easily  be  made  successful  and  profit- 
able. But  fires  must  be  stopped  flrst.' 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  counties  of  Madawaska,  Victoria  and  Carleton  on  the 
upper  St.  John  escaped  fairly  well,  there  being  some  comparatively  small  fires  without 
destruction  of  property.  The  two  former  counties  are  large  producers  of  lumber  and  the 
latter  mainly  an  agricultural  country.  The  Tobique  river,  the  cut  on  which  is  25,000,- 
000  feet  per  annum,  lies  mainly  in  Victoria  county.  For  the  northern  county  of 
Restigouche  no  fires  wero  reported  In  the  counties  on  the  St.  Lawrence  gulf,  namely, 
Gloucester,  Northumberland,  Kent  and  Westmoreland,  considerable  damage  was  done, 
the  loss  in  the  first  and  third  of  these  being  placed  at  2,000,000  feet  respectively.  In 
Kent  there  were  extensive  fires,  but  as  they  were  generally  where  fire  had  swept  the 
country  before  the  loss  was  potential  rather  than  present,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
estimated.  On  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  the  county  of  Albert  and  the  eastern  part  of 
St.  John  the  estimate  of  the  timber  destroyed  is  80,000,000  feet,  two-thirds  of  which 
would  be  from  private  lands.  The  western  part  of  St.  John  county  suffered  seriously, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Musquash,  which  was  literally  destroyed 
causing  a  lo_ss  which  was  estimated  at  $100,000.  In  this  and  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Charlotte,  although  fires  covered  a  considerable  area,  there  is  no  means  of  making 
an  estimate.  Of  the  counties  on  the  lower  St.  John,  King's  reported  no  fires  of  any 
great  extent,  but  in  Queen's  and  Sunbury  large  fires  occurred.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  these  two  counties  the  loss  of  timber  would  reach  over  100,000,000  feet,  30  or 
35  millions  being  on  Crown  lands.  Large  fires  also  occurred  in  York  county,  but 
nearly  all  on  private  lands.  Heavy  losses  occurred  in  lumber,  fences  and  buildings, 
but  the  reports  received  do  not  give  sufficient  data  for  an  estimate.  To  summarize, 
184,000,000  feet  of  timber  were  destroyed,  one  village  was  wiped  out  of  existence  and 
large  losses  in  private  property  occurred,  besides  the  potential  value  of  the  lands 
which,  already  a  brule,  have  been  put  still  further  away  from  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ductiveness. 

f 

ONTARIO. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the  early  summer,  and 
numerous  fires  were  started  some  of  which  were  not  extinguished  until  the  rains  came. 
The  largest  area  reported  by  the  rangers  for  any  one  fire  was  ten  square  miles,  but  it  was 
apparently  not  in  good  timber,  and  the  largest  number  of  pine  trees  mentioned  as 
destroyed  was  3,000  to  4,000.  Nearly  one  hundred  fires  were  reported  by  the  fire- 
rangers,  but  most  were  extinguished  before  reaching  valuable  timber  or  were  not  in 
its  vicinity.  There  were  some  destructive  fires  in  the  more  settled  districts.  In  the 
counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Casselman,  the  loss 
in  farm  buildings  and  wood  was  estimated  at  $10,000.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  of  Frontenac  fires,  reported  to  be  started  by  farmers  clearing  land,  got  be- 
yond control  and  destroyed  some  cordwood  and  lumber,  several  farms  with  their 
buildings,  two  large  bridges,  and  the  village  of  Vennochar  in  the  county  of  Adding- 
ton  adjoining  was  almost  completely  wiped  out  of  existence.  This  fire  began  on  April 
30,  and  ran  as  a  ground  fire  into  the  Eastern  Timber  Reserve,  but  owing  to  previous 
fires  before  the  present  crop  of  timber  started  to  grow  there  was  very  little  debris  on 
the  ground  and  the  fire  consequently  did  very  little  damage  to  the  growing  timber. 
It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  trees  in  the  section  where  it  ran  along  will  survive. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  fire  rangers  were -employed  during  the  year,  twenty-.-ix 
of  whom  were  on  Crown  lands,  and  the  cost  of  the  service  was  $31,237.  The  report 
of  the  Crown  Lands  Department  states  that  the  most  exposed  area  of  Crown  lands  was 
along  the  line  of  the  construction  of  the  Temiskaming  Railway  and  there  the  super- 
vision was  very  close  and  every  possible  precaution  was  taken.  The  department  en- 
tered into  arrangements  with  the  Temiskaming  Railway  Commission  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  fire  occurring  all  the  employees  of  the  commission  and 
the  contractors,  sub-contractors  and  others  were  bound  to  turn  out  and  assist  the  fire- 
Si 
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rangers  in  suppressing  it.  The  Railway  Commission  agreed  to  bear  half  the  wages 
and  expenses  of  the  rangers,  cSst  of  suppressing  fire,  &c.  Sonie  fires  occurred  along  the 
line  of  construction,  but  owing  to  the  close  supervision  which  existed  assistance  was 
called  out  and  they  were  extinguished  without  doing  any  serious  damage.  As  a  result 
of  the  active  assistance  rendered  by  the  Railway  Commission  and  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  fire-rangers  on  duty  no  damage  Worth  mentioning  occurred  although  the 
railway  was  being  actively  constructed  during  the  whole  of  the  summer. 


QUEBEC. 

In  Fire  District  No.  1,  including  the  tract  lying  west  of  the  Gatineau  river,  there 
was  no  rain  up  to  June  20  in  the  eastern  part,  and  little  elsewhere  although  in  the  far 
northern  part  of  the  district  there  were  occasional  showers  before  that  date.  In  spite 
of  these  serious  conditions  there  was  only  one  fire  that  was  at  all  extensive.  This 
occurred  between  Black  river  and  the  Coulonge,  and  is  believed  to  have  started 
through  the  negligence  of  a  gang  of  drivers  who  did  not  properly  extinguish  their 
camp  fire.  As  there  were  eighteen  fire  accounts  it  means  that  there  were  that  number 
of  fires  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  some  expenditure  to  fight  them  beyond  the 
regular  salaries  of  rangers.  This  additional  cost  was  $2,989.60,  and  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  value  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  timber  limits  it  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  interests  which  have  evidently  been  well  protected  through  one  of 
the  most  trying  seasons  that  the  forests  have  experienced. 

in  Fire  District  No.  2,  east  of  the  Gatineau  river,  there  were  numerous  fires,  for 
the  timber  limits  here  come  in  contact  with  settlement,  and  considerable  damage 
was  done,  but  as  most  of  the  reports  are  naturally  indefinite  it  is  impossible  to  state 
fully  what  the  loss  was.  From  the  Gatineau  river  on  the  west  to  the  St.  Maurice  and 
Batiscan  on  the  east,  fires  of  greater  or  less  extent  occurred  almost  everywhere  through 
the  dry  season  of  May  and  June,  Near  .the  Gatineau  in  May  a  fire  traversed  100  square 
miles,  destroying  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  pine  sawlogs  of  an  average  diameter  of 
nine  inches,  besides  a  thick  growth  of  young  white  pine.  On  the  Lievre  river  thirty 
to  thirty-five  square  miles  were  burnt  over,  on  the  Rouge  river  fifty  square  miles  with 
500,000  logs,  on  Lac  Ouareau  and  Assomption  rivers  the  losses  were  large  but  not 
estimated,  on  the  Maskinonge  and  Upper  Mattawin  probably  twelve  square  miles,  with 
66,000  logs  of  spruce  and  balsam  valued  at  fifty  cents  each.  On  the  St.  Maurice  many 
miles  of  green  bush  were  burnt,  and  also  on  the  Batiscan  where  two  camps  and  a 
village  with  its  sawmill  were  destroyed.  "On  the  Batiscan  and  Lake  Edward  one  report 
gives  forty  to  fifty  square  miles  burnt  over. 

The  superintendent  for  this  fire  district  states  that  all  bush  fires,  so  far,  are  traced 
up  to  the  settlers  clearing  land,  and  as  the  losses  in  his  district  were  'all  from  fires  in 
May  and  the  early  part  of  June,  urges  that  the  period  for  which  fires  to  clear  land 
may  not  be  set  out  be  extended  so  as  to  date  from  May  1  to  September  15.  There 
were  twenty-three  fire-rangers  employed  in  this  district. 

The  cost  of  the  service  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  against  fire  was  in  the 
fiscal  year  1902-1903,  $17,000. 


MANITOBA. 

In  Manitoba  the  same  conditions  prevailed  as  in  Eastern  Canada,  namely,  a  dry 
spring,  but  the  drought  was  broken  earlier,  the  reports  showing  that  rain  fell  about 
the  middle  of  May.  On  the  west  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg  a  fire  started  on  May  12,  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  township  6,  range  3,  east  of  the  1st  Meridian,  and  went  in  a 
northerly  direction.  Six  settlers  lost  their  buildings  and  property.  Most  of  the 
timber  in  the  district  is  small.  Rain  fell  on  May  17.  There  were  other  smaller  fires 
in  this  vicinity  with  little  loss. 
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In  the  Hiding  Mountain  district  there  were  several  serious  fires  in  the  spring. 
Five  settlers  lost  their  effects.  The  fire  ran  mostly  in  dry  timber,  but  10.000  feet  and 
about  a  section  of  green  timber  were  reported  as  destroyed. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  reserve  was  unfortunate.  The  staff  were  kept  on  the  alert 
watching  incipient  fires  and  were  keeping  them  in  control,  but  on  May  14  a  fire  from 
south  of  the  international  boundary,  which  had  received  a  good  start,  driven  by  a  gale, 
swept  irresistibly  across  the  reserve  in  range  19.  Later  investigation  showed  that  it 
did  little  damage  to  the  large  timber,  but  that  the  small  timber  was  killed. 


NORTH- WEST  TERRITORIES. 

At  least  twelve  fires  were  reported  by  the  fire-rangers  in  the  vicinity  of  Moose 
Mountain  reserve,  in  Assiniboia.  For  most  of  these  the  railway  is  responsible,  but 
one  was  started  by  a  farmer  burning  rubbish.  The  only  result  was  the  destruction 
of  the  prairie  grass,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  fire  was  kept  out  of  the  reserve 
in  such  cases. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

In  the  railway  belt,  although  the  season  was  dry,  the  fires  were  kept  well  under 
control.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  fires  were  reported  and  none  of  them  caused 
much  damage.  The  most  important  noted  was  one  on  the  Arrowhead  branch  which 
covered  an  area  of  about  one  square  mile  of  timber,  principally  cedar.  There  were 
twenty-two  fire-rangers  employed  under  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch,  eight  of 
whom  were  located  in  the  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia. 

The  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  province  are  nearly  all  to  the  effect  that  owing 
to  the  damp  season  no  forest  fires  occurred.  A  few  small  fires  occurred  in  some  places, 
but  the  only  one  of  importance  was  in  the  Atlin  district.  This  is  stated  to  have  done 
considerable  damage  to  timber,  but  it  burnt  itself  out  without  occasioning  any  other 
loss.  The  causes  given  are  prospectors'  fires  and  Indians  burning  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  wild  berries,  but  one  report  states  that  prospectors  and  miners  are  as  a 
rule  careful  in  extinguishing  their  fires  and  the  Indians  are  becoming  more  so.  From 
Clinton  the  following  statement  was  received  :  '  The  season  throughout  has  been  too 
wet  since  the  end  of  last  June  for  fire  to  spread.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  ex- 
perience for  thirty-six  years  here  that  a  report  of  this  kind  can  be  made.  In  the 
decade  ending  1869,  and  also  in  the  early  seventies,  aided  by  rainless  summers,  there 
were  a  very  great  number  of  extensive  and  disastrous  fires  which  cleared  off  a  lot  of 
timber.  I  notice,  however,  that  the  scene  of  every  one  of  these  fires  is  again  clothed 
with  a  dense  growth  of  the  various  members  of  the  pines  family,  and  infer  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  this  province  ever  becoming  entirely  denuded  of  a  timber 
growth.' 
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K.    H.  CAMPBELL,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 


1903.— Balance  from  1902..    

M  i-mbership  fees 

Grant  from  Province  of  Ontario 
Grant  from   Province  of  British 

Columbia 

Inter,  -t      . 


KM:  ].-, 

300  oo 

200  oo 

i  \»> 


1,118  96 


T ravelling  expense* 

Reporting  annual  meeting 

Expenses  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Jeffery 

Ailvertising 

Rent    of   stereo) iticon   and   other  ex- 
penses of  annual  meeting 

Printing 

Salaries 

Balance . . . 


*         CtH. 

9  85 

S3  70 

:\7  :><) 

23  50 

20  50 

20  75 

200  00 

723  16 

1,118  96 


Examined  and  found  correct. 


GEORGE  JOHNSON,    )    .    ,. 
JAMES  M.  MACOUN,  }  Aud*tors- 
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NOTICES 

CANADIAN  FORESTRY  CONVENTION. 

A  Canadian  Forestry  Convention  has  been  called  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  to  meet  in  Ottawa,  on  the  10th  llth  and 
12th  January,  1906,  to  discuss  the  forests  and  forest  conditions  in  Canada.  All  in- 
terested in  forestry  are  invited  to  be  present. 

CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  objects  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  are : 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  for  their  influence  on  climate,  fertility  and  water 
supply ;  the  exploration  of  the  public  domain  and  the  reservation  for  timber  production 
of  lands  unsuited  for  agriculture;  the  promotion  of  judicious  methods  in  dealing  with 
forests  and  woodlands;  re-afforestation  where  advisable;  tree  planting  on  the  plains 
and  on  streets  and  highways;  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  bearing 
on  the  forestry  problem  in  general. 

This  association  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  national  importance  in  which  every  citizen 
of  the  Dominion  has  a  direct  inierest.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  association  your 
membership  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  annual  dues  are  $1.    The  life  membership  fee  is  $10. 
Applications  for  membership  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 

R.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 


SIXTH    ANNUAL    MEET1NO 


OF  TI1F. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall,  Quebec,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  9  and 
10,  1905. 

Among  those  present  at  the  sessions  were:  Aubrey  White,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands,  Dr.  Judson  F.  Clark,  W.  H.  F.  Addison,  E.  B.  Biggar, 
editor  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine;  H.  R.  Muir,  Canada  Lumberman,  Toronto;  Hon. 
H.  Bostock,  F.  W.  Jones,  R.  Jardine,  Jas.  Leamy,  of  British  Columbia;  E.  Stewart, 
Dominion  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Gordon  C.  Edwards,  Norman  M.  Ross,  Roland  D.  Craig,  H.  C.  Wallin,  R. 
H.  Campbell,  Ottawa;  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  H.  M.  Price,  W.  C.  J.  Hall,  Mon- 
signor  Laflamme,  Hon.  P.  E.  Leblanc,  Hon.  R.  Turner,  E.  Baillarge,  J.  C.  Lange- 
her,  Revd.  T.  W.  Fyles,  H.  O'Sullivan,  W.  F.  V.  Atkinson,  J.  Champoux,  C.  Lamp- 
son,  J.  S.  Scott,  E.  M.  Nicholson,  E.  E.  Tache,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
and  others,  Quebec;  Wm.  Little,  Hon.  Recorder  Weir,  Douglas  Weir,  Thos.  Walklate, 
Montreal;  J.  T.  Bertrand,  Isle  Verte;  Col.  T.  G.  Loggie,  Fredericton;  A.  E.  Alex- 
ander, Campbellton;  E.  J.  Zavitz,  Ontario  Agricultural  College;  Professor  Filibert 
Roth,  University  of  Michigan ;  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  Biltmore,  N.C. ;  A.  Knechtel,  L.  S. 
Emmons,  Albany,  N.Y.;  Angus  McLean,  Buffalo;  W.  G.  Power,  St.  Pacome;  S.  P. 
Grogan,  Batiscan;  Mossom  M.  Boyd,  Bobcaygeon;  G.  S.  Wilgress,  Huntsville;  S.  W. 
Farnham,  Martinville;  Jos.  M.  Dalton,  Three  Rivers;  Hiram  A.  Calvin,  Kingston. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.45  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Aubrey  White. 
The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  were  adopted. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Hiram  Robinson,  expressing  regret  at  being  unable  to 
attend,  and  wishing  the  association  a  successful  meeting,  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
A  communication  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Robinson,  Gravenhurst,  was  also  submitted,  call- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  necessity  for  doing  something  to  reforest  the  denuded 
tracts  of  the  Muskoka  district,  and  districts  of  that  nature,  where  farming  was 
mingled  with  the  forests,  and  had  resulted  in  their  destruction  without  any  effort  to  re- 
place them;  and  also  one  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Godsal,  of  Alberta,  stating  that  the  fires 
had  been  serious  in  the  west  during  1904,  and  asking  that  the  attention  of  the  associa- 
tion be  called  to  the  fact  in  order  that  some  action  might  be  taken.  A  letter  from 
Prince  Colleredo  Mannsfeld,  of  Austria,  was  also  submitted,  in  which  he  expressed 
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his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present,  and  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  any  mem- 
bers of  the  association  visiting  Austria. 

KEPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  was  read  by  the  secretary  as  follows : — 

The  boaro!  of  directors  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  beg  to  submit  their 
report  for  the  year  1904-05. 

The  report  of  the  last  annual  meeting  was  published  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Bureau  through  the  kindness  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Forestry  branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  report  has  been  distributed  as  usual  to  the  members 
of  the  association,  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  throughout  the  Dominion,  the 
press  and  others.  The  annual  report  places  the  proceedings  and  deliberations  in  a 
permanent  form,  and  makes  them  available  for  reference  and  study.  The  report  for 
the  past  year  is  well  up  to  the  character  of  previous  reports,  both  in  material  and 
illustrations,  and  the  thanks  of  the  association  are  due  to  the  Dominion  Superinten- 
dent of  Forestry  for  so  kindly  arranging  to  carry  what  would  have  otherwise  been  n 
necessary  but  heavy  expense  to  the  association. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  vice-presidents  for  the  year:  Ontario,  Hon.  E. 
J.  Davis;  Quebec,  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent;  New  Brunswick,  His  Honour  J.  B.  Snowball. 
Lieutenant-Governor ;  Nova  Scotia,  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley;  Prince  Edward  Island,  Rev. 
A.  E.  Burke;  Manitoba,  Major  Stewart  Mulvey;  Assiniboia,  His  Honour  A.  E.  For 
get,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-west  Territories;  Alberta,  Wm.  Pearce,  Cal 
gary;  Athabasca,  F.  D.  Wilson,  Fort  Vermilion;  British  Columbia,  Hon.  Hewitt  Bos 
tock ;  Keewatin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba. 

During  the  year  the  association  has  lost  some  of  its  most  active  members  by 
death.  Mr.  John  Bertram,  a  member  of  the  board,  and  one  of  the  strongest  suppor- 
ters of  the  association,  passed  away  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  took  a  large  and 
helpful  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  the  papers  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  association  at  different  meetings  have  had  a  strong  influence  in  the  form- 
ation of  public  opinion  on  forestry  and  the  shaping  of  the  forest  policy  of  Canada. 
As  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Forest  Commission  he  did  good  service  to  his  own  pro- 
vince, and  he  had  been  called  to  exercise  his  talents  in  a  wider  sphere  as  chairman  of 
the  Dominion  Transportation  Commission.  His  loss  will  be  felt  through  a  wide  circle, 
both  in  public  life  and  among  his  more  intimate  friends.  Dr.  W.  H.  Muldrew,  who 
was  also  present  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  died  suddenly  in  October  after  only  a 
few  days'  illness.  As  dean  of  the  Macdonald  Institute  at  Guelph,  he  was  beginning 
the  development  of  a  work  in  nature  study  that  promised  much  for  the  future  inter- 
est of  children  in  the  trees  and  natural  objects.  Mr.  W.  C.  Caldwell,  M.P.P.,  of 
Lanark,  and  Colonel  Thos.  Higginson,  of  Vankleek  Hill,  both  leading  lumbermen,  and 
members  of  the  association,  have  also  died  during  the  year. 

We  are  sure  that  all  the  members  of  the  association  will  sympathize  fully  with 
our  honoured  first  president.  His  Honour  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  and  with  our 
vice-president,  Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  <Je  Lotbiniere,  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the 
past  year  by  the  death  of  Lady  Joly  de  Lotbiniere.  The  board  have  conveyed  an  ex- 
pression of  their  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  relatives. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  secretary  has  made  a  special  effort  during  the  year  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  association  by  the  sending  out  of  copies  of  the  annual  report  and  invita- 
tions to  membership  in  the  association  to  persons  whose  names  were  submitted  by 
members.  The  result  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  membership.  This  has  been  somewhat  discounted  by  a  falling  off  in  Mani- 
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toba  and  the  North-west  Territories.     Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
membership  for  the  past  two  years : — 

1904.  1905. 

Nova  Scotia. 14  21 

New  Brunswick . .  14  22 

Prince  Edward  Island 1  3 

Quebec 98  113 

Ontario 134  187 

Manitoba 80  72 

Assiniboia 23  22 

Saskatchewan '. 3  4 

Alberta 60  42 

British  Columbia 25  32 

Newfoundland 1 

United  States  of  America 24  32 

England 2  5 

Ireland 1 

India 1 

Honolulu 1 

Grermany 1  1 

Denmark • 1 

Austria. .  —  1 


479          562 
Life  members 33  39 

The  receipts  for  last  year  were  $1,845.77,  and  the  expenditure  $930.66,  leaving  a 
balance  on  December  31  last  of  $915.11.  The  amount  now  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  association  is  $989.75,  but  against  this  is  the  account  for  the  Forestry  Journal  for 
January,  amounting  to  $150,  and  the  expense  of  this  meeting,  about  $100.  The  thanks 
of  the  association  are  again  due  to  the  governments  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Que- 
bec and  British  Columbia  for  the  grants  given  by  them  to  the  work  of  the  association. 

OFFICIAL    ORGAN. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  your  board  took 
steps  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  an  official  organ  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  association  and  the  advancement  of  the  forestry  movement  generally. 

Tenders  were  asked  from  several  printing  firms,  and  it  was  decided  to  accept  that  of 
the  Eolla  L.  Grain  Printing  Company,  of  Ottawa,  being  the  lowest,  the  contract  to  run 
for  one  year.  Dr.  Wm.  Saunders,  Professor  John  Macoun  and  Mr.  E.  Stewart  were 
appointed  provisionally  as  an  editorial  committee,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell  as  editor 
and  business  manager.  The  first  number  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Journal,  the  name 
decided  on  for  the  paper,  was  issued  in  January,  and  has  been  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  The  intention  is  to  issue  quarterly  for  the  present,  with  the 
'hope  that  the  future  may  lead  to  a  development  that  will  permit  a  more  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  Journal.  The  board  would  like  to  impress  on  the  members  of  the 
association  the  necessity  for  their  rendering  every  assistance  to  the  editorial  manage- 
ment to  make  the  magazine  thoroughly  representative  and  generally  useful. 

The  whole  question  of  the  official  organ  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
association,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  full  expression  of  opinion  upon  it. 

The  publications  of  the  association  do  not,  'however,  as  yet  reach  as  wide  a  public 
as  is  desirable,  and  the  question  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  by  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  bulletins,  by  providing  material  for  the  public  press  or  by  special 
means  for  reaching  the  educational  institutions,  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee  for  consideration. 
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FOREST   COMMISSIONS. 

The  Forestry  and  Colonization  Commission  of  Quebec  has  submitted  its  report 
to  the  government  of  that  province.  This  report  is  full,  clear,  and  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  careful  weighing  and  consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  persons 
interested  in  all  sides  of  the  question  which  came  under  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  in  general  are : — 

That  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  holders  of  timbei   licenses  and  real 

,TS  or  those  who  honestly  take  up  public  lands  with  the  view  of  clearing  them 
and  not  of  speculating  in  the  timber. 

That  the  number  of  speculators  in  government  lots  and  in  timber,  already  very 
considerable,  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  These  interlopers  are  the  scourge  of 
colonization,  a  subject  of  continual  trouble  and,  on  occasion,  of  serious  losses  to  the 
license  holders  and  the  government.  The  extraordinarily  increased  value  which  all 
woods  have  attained  within  four  or  five  years,  has  caused  this  practice  to  spring  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  province  and  the  operations  have  assumed  proportions  which  have 
become  almost  a  menace  to  the  legitimately  conducted  lumber  industry. 

The  first  measure  necessary  is  the  division  of  the  public  domain  into  settlement 
lands  and  merchantable  timber  lands.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  unsuited  for 
profitable  cultivation  as  much  by  the  nature  as  by  the  conformation  of  the  soil,  but 
very  richly  timbered.  It  would,  therefore,  be  in  the  interest  of  the  province  to  form 
these  lands  into  forest  reserves. 

That  the  system  of  protection  against  forest  fires  is  insufficient,  and  requires  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  an  improvement  in  the  persorinel  of  the  fire-ranging  staff. 
Further  restrictions  as  to  the  time  and  methods  of  setting  out  of  fires  for  clearing 
land  are  recommended,  and  the  necessity  for  educating  the  people  to  the  need  for  care 
in  handling  fires  is  urged. 

The  Forestry  Commission  of  Prince  Edward  Island  presented  its  report  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature.  The  commissioners  state  that  as  almost  the  whole  of 
the  land  in  that  province  is  held  by  private  owners,  it  is  evident  that  practical  forestry 
must  in  the  main  be  dependent  for  its  success  on  private  effort.  This  private  effort 
should  be  directed  and  encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  and  it  is  in  such  direction 
and  encouragement,  the  commissioners  consider,  the  government  can  best,  and  with 
least  expense,  bring  about  the  reforesting  of  such  parts  of  the  province  as  have  been 
unduly  denuded,  can  assist  in  preserving  the  forests  which  still  exist,  and  can  inci- 
dentally do  much  to  beautify  the  appearance  of  the  island. 

The  commissioners  recommend  that  experiments  might  be  made  in  planting  on 
the  white  sand  barrens,  that  the  planting  of  trees  on  farms  should  be  encouraged  for 
the  protection  they  afford  to  orchards  and  crops,  and  for  the  supply  of  firewood  and 
timber,  that  planting  should  be  done  along  the  public  roads,  and  that,  through  the 
schools,  education  should  be  given  in  regard  to  the  value  and  the  care  of  trees. 

FOREST  FIRKS. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  recommending  the  prohibition 
of  fires  for  clearing  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  except  from  June  15  to  August  31, 
was  transmitted  to  the  government  of  that  province,  and  that  urging  protection  to  the 
watersheds  was  sent  to  the  different  governments  throughout  the  Dominion. 

^  The  resolution  relating  to  the  prevention  of  fires  along  lines  of  railway,  and  es- 
pecially m  the  construction  of  the  new  Transcontinental  road,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Dfovernment  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  railway  companies.    Replies 
received  from  the  Department  of  Kailways  and  from  the  general  manager  of  the 
id  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  stating  that  the  question  would  be  given  careful  con- 
tion    and  steps  taken  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  resolution.  As  this  is  a 
the  utmost  importance  and  urgency,  the  association  may  very  well  reaffirm 
Jts  attitude  thereon. 
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Forest  fires  are  still  causing  destruction  in  Canada,  although  their  extent  "has 
been  largely  controlled  by  the  fire-ranging  system  now  generally  adopted  through  the 
Dominion.  British  Columbia  has,  outside  of  the  railway  belt  which  is  protected  by 
Dominion  fire  rangers,  suffered  the  most  severely,  as  the  season  was  dry  throughout, 
and  that  province  has,  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  its  great  forest  wealth,  not  provided 
for  a  fiie  ranging  force  such  as  has  proved  effective  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  In 
Nova  Scotia  the  Fire  Warden  Service  established  under  the  Act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  has  proved  successful  in  the  counties  in  which  the  system 
was  inaugurated.  The  report  of  the  Crown  Lands  Department  shows  that  numerous 
fires  were  prevented  or  extinguished  in  their  incipiency,  and  the  loss  in  many  counties, 
large  in  previous  years,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Under  Dominion  jurisdiction  there  were  forty  fire  rangers  employed,  and  the 
result  was  that  there  was  very  little  destruction  by  forest  fires,  except  in  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass,  where  there  was  great  difficulty  in  controlling  them.  The  success  in  the 
railway  belt  in  British  Columbia  in  preventing  loss  was  most  marked,  and  to  show 
how  the  cost  of  a  fire-ranging  service  is  saved  over  and  over  again  in  the  value  of  the 
timber  protected,  it  will  be  permissible  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  by  the  Domin- 
ion Forestry  .Branch  from  the  Columbia  River  Lumber  Company  as  follows: — 

'  We  feel  satisfied  that  without  the  fire  ranging  system  and  the  extra  work  which 
was  done  in  the  last  six  weeks,  practically  all  the  timber  tributary  .to  Shuswap  lake 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and,  as  you  know,  this  amounts  to  a  good  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  feet.' 


TREE    PLANTING. 

The  tree  planting  scheme  under  Federal  management  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North-west  Territories  continues  to  develop.  During  the  year  1904,  1,800,000  trees 
were  distributed  to  1;027  settlers,  an  average  to  each  of  1,752  trees.  In  1905  the  dis- 
tribution will  be  2,000,000  trees  to  1,120  settlers.  The  Forestry  branch  has  so  far  sent 
out  about  5,000,000  trees  and  2,000  pounds  of  tree  seed.  Educational  work  in  this  con- 
nection is  being  done  by  addresses  at  the  meetings  of  farmers'  institutes,  and  a  for- 
estry exhibit  was  shown  at  the  Dominion  exhibition  at  Winnipeg. 

In  Ontario  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  setting  ou1.  of  a  nursery  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  from  which  the  farmers  of  that  province  may 
obtain  supplies  of  forest  trees  for  planting.  Lectures  on  forestry  will  be  given  at 
farmers'  institutes  and  gatherings  of  a  similar  nature,  to  explain  the  plans  of  the 
government,  and  furnish  general  information  on  the  management  of  trees. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  British  Columbia  through  the  starting 
of  fires  in  the  clearing  of  land,  your  board  at  its  meeting  on  October  27  last  passed  a 
resolution,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  government  of  that  province,  suggesting  that 
the  Bush  Fires  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  starting  of  fires  for  the 
clearing  of  land  between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  November  in  each 
year,  unless  a  special  permit  for  the  purpose  be  granted  by  the  forest  ranger  or  other 
officer  appointed  for  the  district  in  which  such  permission  is  asked. 

In  the  first  week  of  January  of  the  present  year,  a  forest  congress  was  held  at 
Washington,  which  was  attended  by  a  number  of  Canadian  representatives.  The 
congress  brought  together  some  four  hundred  people,  representing  not  only  the  scien- 
tific foresters  and  the  forest  enthusiasts,  but  practical  and  leading  men  in  the  lumber 
industry,  in  railroad  management,  in  mining,  in  irrigation  and  manufactures,  men 
whom  the  practical  necessities  of  the  case  had  forced  to  take  an  interest  in  forestry 
and  who  showed  by  their  presence  and  active  interest  that  forestry  is  no  longer  a  fad 
but  a  business  question  of  supreme  national  importance.  The  effect  of  this  meeting 
on  the  public  of  the  United  States  should  be  far-reaching  and  it  is  a  question  worthy 
of  consideration  as  to  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  to  make  a  special  effort  of 
a  similar  nature  in  Canada. 
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•mmittee  representing  your  board  waited  upon  His  Excellency  Earl  Grey 
recently  to  ask  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  act  as  patron  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. His  Excellency  received  the  committee  most  graciously,  and  was  pleased  not 
only  to  consent  to  give  his  patronage,  but  far  exceeded  their  expectations  by  stating 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  do  anything  further  in  his  power  to  assist  the  work  of  the 
association,  and  suggested  that,  in  the  event  of  an  evening  meeting  being  held  in 
Ottawa  during  the  present  season  he  would  be  pleased  to  attend,  and  might  arrange  to 
have  it  held  at  Government  House.  This  kindly  action  of  His  Excellency,  and  the 
evidences  of  sympathy  with  movements  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  Dominion, 
should  give  him  a  high  place  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  Canadians,  and  especially 
of  the  members  of  the  Forestry  Association. 

The  thanks  of  the  Forestry  Association  are  due  to  the  press  for  their  interest  in 
its  work  and  the  notice  given  it  in  their  columns  from  time  'to  time,  to  the  railway 
companies  who  have  again  kindly  granted  single  fare  for  the  annual  meeting,  and  to 
kindred  societies  from  whom  assistance  has  been  received  in  various  ways. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  PRESIDENT. — Gentlemen,  we  have  now  finished  the  formal  business  of  our 
meeting,  and  the  next  subject  on  the  programme  is  the  president's  address.  Cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  had  no  control  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  a 
written  address.  As  most  of  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  very  busy  man,  and  this  must 
be  my  excuse  for  not  coming  better  prepared  to  address  you. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  in  connection  with  forestry  generally  and  the 
particular  work  of  the  association  to  which  we  belong  as  to  which  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words. 

Before  entering  upon  the  business  which  claims  our  attention,  I  desire  to  con- 
gratulate myself  particularly  upon  the  fact  that  this  meeting,  over  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  preside,  is  being  held  in  the  ancient  capital  of  our  country.  There  are 
many  reasons  which  make  it  pleasurable  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  old  city  of  Quebec. 
Here  is  the  birthplace  of  nearly  every  development  that  has  made  this  great  Dominion 
the  important  country  it  now  is.  Here  is  the  nursery  of  Christian  missionary  work, 
of  exploration,  of  commercial  enterprise,  of  parliamentary  government,  and  of  educa- 
tion. Apropos  of  education,  let  me  say  how  delighted  we  are  to  have  with  us  this 
morning  so  distinguished  a  churchman  and  scholar  as  Monsignor  Laflamme,  who 
is  here  to  support  the  cause  and  take  part  in  our  deliberations.  His  presence  is  a 
compliment  to  us,  and  as  president  of  this  association  I  tender  to  him  its  thanks  for 
the  honour  of  his  presence. 

Here,  too,  in  the  old  days  was  exhibited  that  martial  spirit  that  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  two  races  from  which  we  are  sprung,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Gallic. 
These  races  met  in  the  shock  of  battle  not  very  far  from  where  we  are  assembled,  of 
which  battle  nothing  now  remains,  thank  God,  except  the  glorious  memories  of  the 
bravery  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  examples  of  the  great  leaders,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe, 
who  offered  up  their  lives  for  the  honour  of  their  countries.  After  what  I  have  said, 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  when  we,  the  sons  of  Canada,  come  to  this  an- 
cient city,  we  feel  that  our  feet  are  upon  hallowed  ground. 

I  must  also  say  how  greatly  indebted  we  are  to  the  Quebec  Forestry  Association 
for  all  the  kindness  and  courtesy  it  has  displayed,  and  for  making  such  excellent 
arrangements  for  the  holding  of  this  meeting,  and  to  the  city  council  of  Quebec  I 
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desire  to  express  our  thanks  for  having  placed  at  our  disposal  its  beautiful  council 
chamber. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  forestry,  we  are  at  once  reminded  that  here, 
during  the  French  regime,  were  promulgated  the  first  timber  regulations  made  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  some  of  the  questions  and 
difficulties  that  confronted  the  earliest  rulers  of  this  land  have  persisted  during  all 
the  years  since,  and  are  as  live  and  difficult  questions  to-day  as  they  were  hundreds 
of  years  ago, — for  instance,  the  question  of  the  right  of  settlers  to  take  timber  for 
building  purposes,  to  cut  and  dispose  of  timber  required  in  clearing  their  land  for 
cultivation.  In  fact  we  have,  running  through  the  crown  timber  regulations  of  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  like  a  golden  thread,  certain  "principles  that  were 
formulated  hundreds  of  yearn  ago,  and  this  is  a  very  curious  as  well  as  interesting 
fact. 

JNow, -coming  to  the  formation  of  forestry  associations  on  this  continent,  I  think 
the  first  impetus  given  to  anything  of  this  kind  was  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Montreal  in  the  year  1882,  which  was  the  first  meeting  in  connection  with  forestry 
matters  held  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  good  seed  sown  at  that  meeting  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Association  held  in  this  city  in  the  year  1890,  at  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  has  taken  root  and  grown  to  proportions  upon 
which  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves.  A  reference  has  been  made  by  some  of 
the  previous  speakers  to  the  kind  interest  taken  in  our  work  by  the  present  Governor 
General.  This  recalls  to  my  mind  that  Lord  Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  when  Gov- 
ernor General,  attended  the  sessions  of  our  meeting  in  1890,  and  commended  us  for 
the  important  work  in  which  we  were  engaged.  From  1890  down  to  1900  nothing  was 
done  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  distinctly  Canadian  forestry  association,  though 
the  American  association  had  come  into  existence  and  many  of  us  were  members  of 
it.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  done  so  much  for  forestry  in 
Canada,  took  in  hand  the  formation  and  organization  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  established  in  Ottawa,  and  since  then  has  been  progressing,  slowly, 
1  regret  to  say,  but  still  progressing  along  the  lines  we  had  marked  out  for  the  society. 

The  importance  of  the  objects  the  association  had  in  view  was  clearly  understood 
by  those  who  brought  it  to  life.  Those  of  us  who  took  an  interest  in  forestry  knew 
the  enormous  forest  wealth  of  the  provinces  of  this  Dominion,  that  we  had  forest 
resources  which,  if  taken  care  of,  were  sufficient  to  provide  large  revenues  for  public 
purposes  for  an  indefinite  time,  provided  they  were  protected,  conserved,  and  the  tim- 
ber was  disposed  of  upon  sound  public  principles.  This  association  hoped,  amongst 
other  things,  to  impress  upon  the  various  governments  interested  the  wisdom  of  taking 
steps  to  protect  and  husband  the  forest  wealth  entrusted  to  their  care  by  a  beneficent 
Providence.  Particularly  we  felt  that  much  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  great 
destruction  of  timber  incident  to  forest  fires.  Experience  had  taught  us  that  when 
a  forest  fire  gets  fairly  started  it  would  be  impossible  for  even  an  army  of  men  to 
suppress  it,  but  we  knew  that  much  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  starting  of  forest 
fires  if  some  system  were  devised  which  would  inculcate  a  spirit  of  care  in  the  use  of 
fire  on  the  part  of,  settlers,  hunters,  lumbermen,  explorers  and  others  who  might  be  in 
the  forest  during  the  dry  summer  season.  It  was  thought  that  by  placing  a  number 
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i  to  be  call.-!  Bn  rangers,  at  various  points  in  the  forest  during  the  hot  smn- 
w,,uld  be  to  post  up  copies  of  the  Fire  Act  and  distribute  copies 
ol  the  same  to  parties  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  pointing  out  to  them  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  the  terrible  loss  that  might  be  entailed  by  their  carelessness 
in  the  use  of  fire,  that  people  might  be  educated  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and 
that  eventually  sympathy  would  be  enlisted  and  losses  by  fire  materially  lessened. 

This  fire-ranging  system  was  first  put  in  operation  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  on  a  very  small  scale.  It  met  with  great  success  and  approval,  and  ultimately 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  all  the  provincial  governments  except  that  of  British 
Columbia  followed  the  lead  of  Ontario,  as  indeed  did  nearly  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  with  very  few  exceptions,  until  it  came  about  that  the  system  inaugurated  in 
Ontario  has  spread  over  the  whole  North  American  continent,  with  the  result  that  a 
marvellous  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  destruction  of  timber  by  forest  fires. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  forest  from  destruction  by  fire,  there  was  borne  in 
mind  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  equable  flow  of  the  great  rivers.  We  hoped  to 
impress  upon  the  various  governments  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  watersheds 
from  denudation.  I  need  not  amplify  for  you  the  dreadful  things  that  occur  in  a 
country  where  the  headwaters  of  a  large  river  are  denuded  of  timber.  You  know  the 
floods  and  torrents  that  occur  instead  of  the  regular  flow  of  water  which  exists  when 
the  heads  of  the  streams  are  kept  covered  with  forest  growth. 

Then  there  was  the  desire  to  protect  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  the  game  and  birds. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  indeed  for  us  if  the  animal  and  bird  life  of  the  Canadian  forests 

were  destroyed.    There  is  nothing  that  affords  man  greater  pleasure  or  excitement  than 

to  see  in  the  forest  some  of  the  larger  of  the  wild  animals.    Even  the  squirrel  calls  up 

a  spirit  of  humour  when  we  see  him  running  about  enjoying  himself  to  the  very  full. 

Then  consider  the  beauties  of  the  Canadian  forest.     I  do  not  know  what  experience 

of  forest  life  some  of  you  gentlemen  may  have  had,  but  in  my  youth  I  played  Indian 

for  several  years.    The  forest  was  my  home  winter  and  summer,  and  to  this  day,  and 

at  any  hour  of  the  day,  I  can  lay  my  memory  tribute  for  scenes  that  make  me  long 

to  be  lost  once  more  to  civilization,  a  stranger  to  worry,  to  work  and  to  noise.    When 

1  call  up  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  as  I  floated  in  a  bark  canoe  along  myriad  streams 

and  lakes  innumerable,  their  shores  clothed  in  living  green  from  the  highest  hills  to 

the  waters'  marge,  not  a  scar  or  mark  of  fire  visible,  the  whole  landscape  absolutely 

perfect,  wholly  quiet,  and  inexpressibly  lovely,  just  as  it  came  from  nature's  hands, 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  nature's  beautiful  works,  and  then  think  of  the  dread 

probability  of  this  earthly  paradise  being  blotted  out  p.nd  burned  into  a  blackened 

waste  by   the   carelessness  or  folly,  or  worse,  of  man,  I  am  stirred  to  my  innermost 

depths  with  the  desire  to  prevent  such  sacrilege,  and  I  have  motive  enough,  putting 

everything  else  aside,  to  enlist  me  in  the  cause  of  forest  preservation. 

Protection  from  forest  fires  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  preservation  of  the  timber,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  An- 
other is  the  prevention  of  settlement  or  squatting  on  lands,  which  are  rough  and 
unsuitable  for  farming,  but  which  have  valuable  timber  growing  upon  them.  Frankly, 
there  is  no  more  difficult  question  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Crown 
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lands  in  Ontario  than  this,  because  it  not  only  raises  the  question  of  the  protection 
of  timber  on  Crown  lands,  but  the  more  difficult  one  of  the  relations  between  the 
timber  licensees  and  the  settlers. 

In  the  old  days  the  only  timber  that  had  any  great  value  to  the  licensees  was  the 
pine,  and  as  we  kept  settlers  out  of  the  pine  territory  the  lumbermen  were  fairly  well 
satisfied.  Now,  however,  the  position  is  changed.  Almost  every  tree  that  grows  in 
our  forests  has  taken  on  a  value,  and  consequently  the  settler  is  anxious  to  get  hold 
of  a  lot  from  which  he  may  realize  $300,  $400  or  $500  for  the  timber,  to  assist  him  in 
making  a  start  on  his  farm.  If  settlers  were  always  bona  fide  in  their  intentions  it 
would  not  be  so  bad,  but  in  many  cases  the  desire  appears  to  be  to  get  hold  of  the 
timber  and  dispose  of  it  without  any  intention  of  making  a  permanent  home.  While 
we  have  been  exercising  great  care  in  connection  with  this  aspect  of  affairs,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  completely  satisfy  either  the  settlers  or  the  lumbermen,  and  I  suppose 
it  would  be  considered  by  some  that  this  is  an  evidence  that  we  have  been  doing  what 
is  pretty  nearly  right. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  attempt  made  to  draw-  a  line  between 
where  the  lands  are  unsuitable  for  settlement  and  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  success- 
ful farming,  or  build  up  a  farming  district,  and  the  lands  that  are  suitable  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  and  to  say,  and  stand  firmly  there,  that  we  will  not  allow  settlers  to 
go  on  lands  that  are  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  a  mistaken  kindness 
to  allow  settlers  to  go  into  a  country  where  they  cannot  hope  to  succeed  as  farmers, 
but  can  only  eke  out  a  living  for  a  few  years  by  selling  the  timber,  after  which  they 
remove  to  some  place  else,  leaving  the  debris  on  the  ground  behind  them.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  proper  thing  for  this  association  to  pass  a  resolution  upon  this  matter,  so 
as  to  again  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  governments,  that  the  question  might  be 
considered  by  them. 

Then  I  wish  to  say  something  about  the  danger  to  the  forests  incident  to  railway 
construction.  This  matter  was  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  properly  so,  because  we  are  about  to  build  another  transcontinental  railway,  which 
will  run  through  the  forest  for  a  long  distance  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
We  in  Ontario  have  been  building  a  railway  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  Lake  Temis- 
caming,  which  is  intended  to  be  extended  farther  north  until  it  joins  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Company  has  been  building  a  branch  line  from  a 
point  near  Sudbury  down  south  through  the  Crown  lands  of  Ontario  to  Byng  Inlet. 
In  order  to  secure  supervision  and  protection  where  railway  construction  is  going  on, 
we  have  required,  in  Ontario,  that  any  railway  company  building  a  line,  as  soon  as 
they  commence  the  work  of  construction,  must  put  on  fire  rangers,  and  we,  that  is  the 
Crown  Lands  Department,  are  to  say  how  many  rangers  are  to  be  put  on  and  appoint 
or  remove  them  if  they  are  not  doing  their  work  properly,  but  the  railway  company 
has  to  pay  their  time  and  expenses.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  cheerfully 
acceded  to  tibeae  regulations,  and  we  'have  had  men  upon  their  line  of  construction 
during  the  past  year,  whose  services  were  paid  for  by  the  railway.  When  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  commences  to  be  built,  so  far  as  it  runs  through  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  I  think  from  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  government,  in  other  parts  of 
Canada,  an  efficient  system  of  fire-ranging  will  be  put  in  force  along  that  line,  so  that 
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ample  protection  against  fire  may  be  given — indeed  we  shall  insist  upon  this.  Mr. 
Joly  de  Lotbiniere  will  remember  that  last  year  we  had  some  discussion  upon  this 
question  of  railways.  Now,  I  want  to  say  for  his  information  than  upon  the  Temis- 
caming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  we  have  tried  the  experimenit  of  supplying 
our  fire  rangers  with  velocipedes.  We  place  the  rangers  six  miles  apart,  with  instruc- 
tions to  follow  each  train  through  their  section  on  the  velocipedes,  particularly  the 
construction  trains,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fires  caused  by  sparks  thrown 
by  the  locomotives  or  from  coal  dropping  from  the  ash  pans  attaining  any  serious 
proportions.  I  think  if  a  similar  policy  is  pursued  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and 
other  railways  running  through  the  rear  parts  of  the  province,  the  result  will  be  as 
satisfactory  as  it  has  been  on  the  Temiscaming  and  Northern  Ontario  road,  where 
last  year  we  did  not  lose  $10  worth  of  timber,  although  the  road  was  being  constructed 
through  one  of  the  best  pineries  of  the  province. 

I  need  not  pursue  in  detail  the  different  questions  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  great  object  of  the  existence  of  this  society  has  been  to  educate 
the  people  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  the  forest  wealth  of  our  country.  One 
great  means  of  doing  so  is  by  having  gentlemen  of  experience,  and  experts  in  their 
various  lines  of  business,  read  papers  at  meetings  of  this  institution.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing particularly  of  scientific  men,  but  of  lumbermen  who  know  the  practical  difficul- 
ties and  other  gentlemen  who  have  given  the  subject  of  forest  preservation  careful 
attention.  Then  we  have  discussions  on  these  papers,  as  I  hope  we  shall  have  upon 
papers  read  at  this  meeting,  and  by  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society 
in  which  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions  upon  them  will  be  found,  we  hope  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  which  will  assist  the  governments  in  taking  an  intelligent 
care  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  country.  In  the  early  history  of  this  association  some 
lumbermen  had  the  idea  that  it  was  a  society  of  faddists  bound  upon  advancing  their 
ideas,  which  were  regarded  as  wholly  impracticable,  and  merely  intended  to  be  talked 
about.  This,  of  course,  was  a  mistaken  view,  and  we  have  won  our  way  against  this 
opinion,  until  to-day  we  are  able  to  say  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  lumbermen 
in  the  country  are  members  of  this  association,  and  are  assisting  us  in  every  possible 
way  to  build  up  a  sound  public  opinion  upon  this  whole  question. 

The  question  of  the  creation  of  large  forest  reserves  is  another  matter  that  has 
engaged  our  attention.    This  is  a  policy  that  must  commend  itself  to  every  govern- 
ment having  large  areas  of  public  lands,  sections  of  which  are  suitable  for  nothing 
but  the  growing  of  timber.    It  is  a  policy  which  has  commended  itself  to  most  of  the 
provincial    governments,    and    indeed    to    the    Dominion  government.     In   Ontario, 
British  Columbia,  Quebec  and  the  North-west  there  has  been  set  apart  already  as 
forest  reserves  nearly  nineteen  million  acres  of  land.    In  the  province  of  Ontario  we 
have  set  apart  some  seven  million  acres.    In  the  province  of  Manitoba,  I  understand, 
there  are  three  and  a  half  million  acres.    In  British  Columbia  there  are  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  acres.     In  Quebec,  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
In  all,  as  I  said,  there  are  somewhete  between  eighteen  million  and  nineteen 
million  acres,  which  have  been  set  apart  absolutely  as  forest  reserves  from  which  it 
intended  to  exclude  settlement.    It  is  not  the  intention  to  exclude  the  public  alto- 
,  because  we  wish  to  make  these  reserves,  under  proper  restrictions,  play  grounds 
for  the  people,  as  well  as  to  protect  and  conserve  the  timber  growing  upon  them. 
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Another  question  is  that  of  reforestation.  This  is  a  matter  which  does  not  appeal 
very  strongly  to  the  average  man  in  Canada.  We  seem  to  have  such  an  illimitable 
area  of  forest  in  this  country  that  it  has  been  thought  we  can  never  get  rid  of  our 
timber,  and  the  idea  has  been  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  bother  with  reforestation. 
Tn  my  early  days  in  the  back  country  the  trees  were  regarded  as  the  enemies,  if  I  may 
so  put  it,  of  the  settler,  who  made  war  upon  them,  cut  them  down  and  burned  them 
up,  so  that  he  might  clear  his  land  and  grow  crops.  This  feeling  still  prevails  in  the 
rear  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  early  days  I  speak  of,  the  timber  other  than  pine 
had  no  value,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  with  it  by  the  settlers  was  to  burn  it  up 
and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Now  every  kind  of  timber,  owing  to  railway  construction 
and  the  development  of  pulp  and  paper  industries,  has  a  value,  and  settlers  are  able 
to  sell  their  timber  other  than  pine  for  sufficient  to  start  them  out  in  a  good  way  on 
their  farms,  instead  of  burning  it  up  as  they  used  to  do.  The  fact  remains  that 
reforestation  has  not  as  yet  taken  any  great  hold  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  T 
suppose  we  may  expect  to  see  something  done  in  this  direction  later  on.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Guelph  in  con- 
nection with  the  growing  of  young  trees  which  may  be  distributed  to  the  farmers  .and 
others  who  desire  to  replant,  we  cannot  point  to  any  progress. 

As  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  association  who  attended  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association  at  Washington,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  never  was 
more  pleased  in  my  life  than  I  was  to  see  the  magnificent  meeting  held  there.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  we  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of 
a  forest  policy.  He  was  kind  enough  to  come  down  to  one  of  the  theatres  and  address 
the  association  for  an  hour  or  more  upon  the  subject  of  '  The  Forest  Wealth  of  the 
Nation,'  and  I  never  listened  to  a  more  forcible  exposition  of  that  question  than  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  that  eminent  man  upon  that  occasion.  From  some  of  the 
President's  remarks  I  found  that  they  had  the  same  classes  of  questions  to  deal  with 
that  we  have  in  this  country,  and  he  was  very  strong  and  outspoken  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  people  taking  up  lands  merely  for  the  purpose  of  skinning  the  timber,  and 
said  he  was  aga'inst  that  class  all  day  and  every  day.  It  was  only  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  under  the  circumstances  that  prevailed  there,  that  we  could  have  had  such 
able  and  representative  men  present.  The  head  of  the  American  Forestry  Bureau,  Mr. 
Pinchot,  perhaps  the  strongest  man  in  forestry  matters  on  the  continent,  did  everything 
he  could  to  make  the  meeting  a  success  and  was  backed  up  and  supported  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  President.  The  government  brought  their  experts  from  their  different 
forest  reserves.  We  had  toe  engineers  of  the  most  important  railways,  mining  ex- 
perts, men  interested  in  irrigation — almost  every  interest  that  has  to  do  with  the  use 
or  growth  of  timber  was  represented  at  this  meeiting,  and  the  views  of  the  varied  in- 
terests were  voiced  by  able  papers  read  by  practical  and  representative  men.  It 
was,  taking  it  altogether,  the  most  instructive  meeting  I  ever  attended,  and  I  tEink  a 
great  deal  of  good  will  flow  from  it  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  and  the 
inspiration  given  us  who  were  there  from  Canada  was,  otn  our  return  home,  to  endea- 
vour to  create  a  strong  sentiment  in  this  country  along  the  lines  advocated  at  that 
meeting,  and  if  possible  to  bring  about  a  meeting  on  similar  lines  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 
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1  have  about  covered  the  ground  that  I  intended,  but  before  I  sit  down  I  wish 
1o  say  that  while  we  are  here  as  business  men  for  the  transaction  of  business  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  friendships  we  have  formed,  many  of  which  will  endure  for  our  lives. 
This  being  so,  we  cannot  but  regret  when  any  of  those  with  whom  we  have  been  asso- 
ciated at  meetings  of  this  kind  are  called  away.  During  the  last  year  this  association 
has  sustained  a  tremendous  loss  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Bertram.  Mr.  Bertram 
did  not  need  to  concern  himself  with  anything  except  the  cutting  of  his  timber  and 
the  marketing  of  it.  He  had  good  limits,  remote  from  settlement,  and  indeed  every- 
thing that  went  to  make  up  a  successful  lumbering  property.  He  was  a  practical 
lumberman;  he  was  indeed  a  strong  man,  well  armed,  but  being  a  public  spirited  man 
of  immense  intelligence  he  chose  to  interest  himself  in  forestry.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  our  meetings,  and  by  his  wise  counsel  assisted  the  work  of  this  associa- 
tion. There  was  no  man  in  all  our  body  who  was  better  equipped  as  a  member  of  such 
nn  association.  Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  last  meeting  will  remember  a 
litttle  by-play  that  took  place  just  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Bertram 
and  myself.  He  objected  to  re-electing  meii  who  had  already  served  as  president,  and 
talked  about  us  '  old  fellows.'  I  said,  '  Speak  for  yourself ;  I  do  not  admit  that  I  ani 
an  old  fellow.'  He  said,  '  I  feel  as  young  as  you  do.'  Since  then,  to  our  great  sorrow, 
he  has  been  removed  by  death,  and  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more.  He  was,  above  all 
things,  a  representative  Canadian,  a  man  who  loved  'his  country,  and  who  was  deter- 
mined to  assert  his  country's  rights  in  every  particular.  It  was  perhaps  more  owing 
to  his  exertions  than  to  the  exertions  of  any  other  half  dozen  men  that  the  province 
of  Ontario  determined  that  its  sawlogs  should  not  go  out  to  feed  mills  in  the  United 
States.  If  Mr.  Bertram  had  never  done  anything  but  that,  'he  would  have  left  an  en- 
during mark  upon  the  history  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  forests  of  this  country. 

Then  we  have  also  lost  Prof.  Muldrew,  who  was  a  well-read  man  of  unquestioned 
ability  on  matters  connected  with  forestry.  He  had  gone  to  the  Guelph  school  to  take 
up  forestry  matters  there.  He  was  cut  down  suddenly  in  the  very  prime  of  liie. 

CoL  Higginson,  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  so  well,  but  he  was  an 
estimable  gentleman,  taking  a  great  interest  in  forestry  matters.  There  is  just  one 
other  man  who  has  been  called  away  whose  death  was  a  great  loss  to  this  association 
end  to  myself  personally,  because  he  was  one  of  the  closest  friends  I  had,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  most  upright,  honest  men  that  ever  lived.  I  refer  to  the  late  W.  C.  Cald- 
well,  Who  represented  the  county  of  Lanark  for  many  years.  Straight  and  upright  in 
every  respect,  one  cannot  think  of  him  without  believing  that  the  country  was  the 
better  for  his  having  Kved. 

Then  we  must  all  regret  the  affliction  that  has  come  to  our  honoured  president, 
fenri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  and  his  family  in  the  death  of  Lady  Joly.  We  all  love  Sir 
I  we  believe  that  his  name  will  be  remembered  for  the  good  work  he  has 
J  long  as  trees  grow  in  this  country.    He  has  our  sincere  sympathy  in  the  afflic- 
tion that  has  befallen  him. 

Gentlemen,  my  remarks  have  been  somewhat  disjointed.  I  have  tried  to  speak  to 
the  different  interests  of  the  association,  and  what  we  are  hoping  to  do.  Be- 
•onclude  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  good  work  that  we  have  brought  to 
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life  will  not  be  allowed  to  die,  but  on  the  contrary  be  largely  extended.  Every  exertion 
ought  to  be  made  to  enlarge  our  membership.  We  have  only  some  600  members, 
whereas  in  this  great  Dominion,  considering  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  we  ought 
to  have  a  membership  of  as  many  thousands.  The  way  to  enlarge  our  membership  is 
for  every  one  of  us  to  exert  himself  with  our  friends  and  acquaintances  and  endea- 
vour to  induce  them  to  become  members.  If  this  is  done,  I  hope  by  the  time  of  our 
next  meeting  we  shall  have  three  or  four  times  the  membership  we  have  at  present. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  K.  W.  Brock,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  the 
paper  prepared  by  him  on  '  Forest  Fires  in  British  Columbia '  was  read  by  Roland  D. 
Craig,  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch. 
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FOREST    FIRES    IN   BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 
PROFESSOR  R.  W.  BROCK,  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 

I  appreciate  very  highly  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Forestry  Associa- 
tion in  inviting  me  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  at  Quebec,  and  to  present  a  paper 
on  forest  fires  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  do 
either.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  contributed  my  mite  toward  furthering  the  good 
work  of  this  association  and  to  have  assisted  in  emphasizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
question  of  forest  fires.  It  is  a  subject  important  in  all  our  forest  areas,  but  particu- 
larly so  in  British  Columbia,  for  here  the  forest  represents  such  a  large  public  asset, 
and  the  natural  conditions  render  it  so  liable  to  destructive  fires. 

Much  as  I  would  have  liked  to  have  given  this  subject  adequate  treatment,  and 
to  have  taken  part  in  its  discussion,  stress  of  other  work  compels  me  to  confine  myself 
to.  a  few  random  notes. 

Any  one  travelling  through  the  province  is  at  once  struck  by  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  timber,  and  no  less  by  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  upon  it  by  forest  fires.  Bri- 
tish Columbia  consists  of  a  belt  of  alpine  country,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  rela- 
tively narrow  strip  of  dissected  plateau-like  country.  The  province  as  a  whole  may 
be  said  to  be  forest-clad,  but  the  growth  of  trees  is  more  luxuriant  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the  interior  plateau  contains  wide  stretches  of 
open  grass-covered  hills  and  valleys.  The  higher  mountain  ranges  rise  above  the  tree 
line  and  merchantable  timber  is  confined  to  the  valleys  and  up  the  mountain  sides  to 
a  limited  height.  Many  of  the  smaller  valleys  are  too  steep-  and  narrow  to  furnish 
valuable  timber  or  much  of  any  kind. 

In  any  country  where  nature  deals  bountifully  in  respect  to  a  product  we  are  very 
apt  to  consider  such  natural  wealth  inexhaustible,  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  forest  wealth  is  in  the  strictest  sense  limited.  While  British 
Columbia  has  in  the  aggregate  a  vast  supply  of  timber,  it  is  apparent  when  one  con- 
that  she  can  ill  afford  to  pay  the  heavy,  almost  annual  tax  levied  by  the  forest  fire, 
siders  the  inroads  that  will  be  made  upon  it  with  the  increased  markets  of  the  future 

To  make  matters  worse,  on  account  of  the  rugged,  mountainous  character  of  the 
country,  the  only  timber  that  is  available  and  that  has  an  immediate  market  value 
is  that  which  is  near  transportation,  and  for  the  same  reason  a  great  deal  of  such 
transportation  must  be  along  artificial  lines,  that  are  necessarily  very  slowly  de- 
veloped, yet  it  is  in  precisely  such  localities,  near  transportation,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
fires  rage.  I  have  not  figures  to  show  what  percentage  of  such  favourably  located 
timber  is  actually  destroyed  and  what  percentage  actually  harvested,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  percentage  lost  must  be  appallingly  large,  and  that  unless  active  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  this  destruction  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  timber  now 
standing  will  ever  reach  the  market. 

The  natural  conditions  are  favourable  for  fires.  The  interior  plateau  is  a  notably 
dry  belt,  and  during  the  long  summer  months  everything  is  dried  to  the  inflamma- 
bility of  kindling.  Over  a  large  area  of  British  Columbia  the  precipitation  is  erratic. 
Several  wet  summers  induce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  including  a  rich  growth 
jf  moss.  Then  comes  a  dry  season,  when  for  perhaps  three  months  the  strong  Bri- 
tish Columbia  sun  scorches  uninterruptedly,  drying  the  whole  undergrowth  and  moss 
to  tinder.  A  large  proportion  of  the  forest  growth  is  resinous.  The  configuration  of 
the  country  and  the  regular  air  currents  create  a  powerful  and  most  effective  draught. 
Fhere  is,  however,  one  good  feature,  the  fire  is  usually  confined  to  the  valley  or  moun- 
fain  slope  on  which  it  starts,  though  if  there  be  a  low  pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
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it  may  cross  over  to  the  opposite  slope.  The  burnt  areas  are  therefore  usually  re- 
stricted in  dimensions,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  discouragingly  numerous.  So 
numerous  are  the  fires  in  a  dry  season  that  the  whole  countryside  may  be  buried 
under  a  dense  pall  of  smoke.  Last  summer  in  the  Lardeau-Duncan  district,  where  I 
was  engaged  in  field  work,  no  topographical  work  could  be  done  during  the  whole  of 
August  and  September.  Often  objects,  no  matter  how  large,  were  invisible  a  hundred 
'yards  away. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  timber  by  fires  varies.  Occasionally  a  fire 
may  burn  out  the  underbrush  without  absolutely  destroying  the  timber,  and  such 
standing  timber  may  remain  sound  for  years.  The  Cascade  river,  near  Banff,  was 
swept  by  fire  twenty-five  years  ago.  Some  of  the  burnt  timber  is  still  standing,  but 
most  is  now  down.  Professor  J.  C.  Gwillim  informs  me  that  it  is  still  so  sound  as  to 
be  used  for  timbering  the  coal  mines.  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  in  1886,  speaks  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  south  fork  of  Sheep  creek  being  a  desolation  of  bleached  fire-killed  tim- 
ber. In  1904  some  of  this  was  still  standing,  and  a  large  amount  sound. 

In  a  dry  season  like  last  the  fire  is  apt  to  consume  everything.  Last  summer  I 
climbed  up  a  hillside  through  fine  green  timber,  and  about  a  week  later  came  down 
the  same  place  wading  knee-deep  in  ashes.  Not  a  vestige  of  anything  combustible  on 
or  in  the  soil  had  been  left.  The  hillside  was  as  bare  as  the  bottom  of  an  alkali  pond. 
I  ran  across  several  fires  that  had  been  equally  thorough. 

When  a  fire  gets  well  under  way  only  a  protracted  wet  spell  will  stop  it.  So  long 
na»  the  interior  of  rotten  logs  and  the  roots  remain  dry  it  will  smoulder  until  condi- 
tions are  once  more  favourable,  when  it  will  again  break  forth. 

CAUSES. 

Not  all  the  fires  originate  ^through  human  agency.  Electric  storms  are  an  im- 
portant source.  In  1903  during  one  thunderstorm  I  saw  through  the  door  of  the  tent 
four  fires  start,  and  altogether  from  the  camp  I  counted  eight.  Fortunately  this 
storm  was  succeeded  by  several  days  of  heavy  rain,  so  that  little  damage  was  done. 
Electric  storms  unaccompanied  by  rain  are  not  unknown  in  the  high  mountains  dur- 
ing the  dry  season.  One  summer  we  had  to  strike  camp  and  rush  for  safety  from  a 
fire  which  suddenly  and  without  warning  was  started  by  an  electric  discharge  from  a 
clear  sky,  and  which  rapidly  enveloped  the  whole  mountain  side.  I  have  frequently 
seen  traces  of  such  fires.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  such  storms  are  usually  con- 
fined to  the  higher  altitudes.  Here  the  timber  is  isolated  in  groves,  so  that  such  fires 
do  not  usually  become  large. 

The  greater  number  of  the  destructive  fires  are  started  by  human  agencies.  If 
p.ny  proof  of  this  were  needed  it  would  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  the 
forest  tmatures  and  is  preserved  until  man — white  man  and  his  retinue — gets  into  a 
district,  and  then  the  destruction  greatly  exceeds  the  natural  recuperative  powers  of 
the  forest. 

Most  of  the  fires  started  by  man  are  not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  gross,  often 
wilful,  carelessness,  and  not  a  few  of  deliberate  intent.  In  dry  seasons,  when  the  grass 
and  moss  are  like  tinder,  a  match  thrown  down,  especially  a  wax  one,  is  a  source  of 
danger.  Camp  fires  even  when  extinguished  with  water  may  still  smoulder  in  rotten 
logs,  mould  or  roots,  and  eventually  break  forth. 

Smudges  built  for  horses  during  the  fly  season  are  a  more  fruitful  source  of  fires, 
for  they  are  generally  built  large,  so  as  to  require  little  attention,  and  to  accommo- 
date a  large  bunch  of  animals.  An  increase  or  change  in  the  wind  during  the  day 
may  start  a  fire  that  before  it  receives  attention  is  quite  beyond  control.  It  is  of 
course  during  the  dry  season  that  such  smudges  are  required.  In  1902  I  came  upon 
a  very  destructive  fire  in  the  Boundary  district  that  had  originated  in  this  way.  The 
same  season,  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  on  which  we  were  taking  a  survey  station, 
we  saw  a  spark  from  a  locomotive  start  a  fire  in  the  dry  grass.  Shortly  after  the  sec- 
tion gang  passed  it  on  their  way  home.  In  five  minutes  they  could  have  put  it  out. 
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Two  days  after  all  the  men  available  were  out  trying  to  prevent  this  fire  from  burning 
the  railway  trestles,  even  the  men  from  the  mines  having  to  be  turned  over  to  this  task. 
A  number  of  fires  are  raised  in  this  way. 

DELIBERATE    FIRING. 

Fire  is  wholly  used  for  clearing  land  for  buildings,  ranches,  railway  and  other 
rights  of  way,  and  these  fires  are  often  set  at  the  time  when  the  least  possible  amount 
of  labour  will  be  entailed — that  is  to  say,  right  through  the  dry  season.  Were  it  ne- 
cessary I  could  give  instances  of  fires  started  in  this  way  down  to  the  end  of  last 
season,  but  since  so  many  companies  and  individuals  have  sinned  in  this  manner, 
there  is  no  need  to  particularize.  Such  fires  are  not  primarily  intended  to  destroy 
large  areas  of  forest,  (though  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  'of  little  concern  if  they  do,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  fires  are  started  by  individuals  with  the  express  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  timber  off  large  areas  in  order  to  facilitate  prospecting.  This  mode  of  defor- 
estation is  quite  generally  approved  of  by  those  interested  in  the  discovery  of  minerals. 
I  have  learned  this  from  widespread  intercourse  with  such  individuals,  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Last  summer  when  we  first  observed  the 
smoke  of  forest  fires,  a  man  remarked  to  me  that  he  knew  where  the  first  fire  would  be, 
and  sure  enough  that  was  one  of  the  first.  It  is  needless  to  say  it  was  a  locality  where 
there  was  reason  to  believe  good  prospects  could  be  located.  Of  the  score  or  more  fires 
which  came  under  my  notice  last  summer,  I  don't  suppose  that  more  than  a  couplte 
were  located  where  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  desired  to  have  the  ground  laid  bare. 
When  the  general  opinion  is  not  hostile  to  such  action,  it  must  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  the  fires  should  clear  just  the  ground  that  is  supposed  to  be 
mineralized.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  every  case  the  fires  weire  delibierately  set, 
but  such  views  tend  to  carelessness  and  prevent  whole-hearted  efforts  at  extinction. 

When  a  fire  is  burning  in  the  vicinity,  back-fires  are  often  set  with  the  alleged 
purpose  of  checking  the  fire  in  a  particular  direction.  It  may  happen  that  these  back- 
fires make  desired  clearings,  and  also  that  they  become  more  destructive  than  the 
original  fire.  It  is  not  alone  the  lumbering  industry  that  suffers.  Many  of  the  low- 
grade  mines,  and  in  British  Columbia  these  will  probably  out-number  the  high-grade, 
can  only  be  worked  if  costs  are  low,  and  timber  is  one  of  the  important  items  of  cost. 
A  forest  of  timber  goes  into  a  large  mine.  If  the  timber  cannot  be  obtained  cheaply, 
that  is,  near  the  mine,  it  might  be  that  the  mine  could  not  be  worked.  It  is  where 
mines  are  or  will  be  that  men  are,  and  it  is  where  men  are  that  the  bulk  of  the  fires 
are;  so  that  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fires  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry. The  damage  to  property  by  these  fires  is  also  great.  The  prospectors  lose  their 
cabins  and  prospecting  outfits — to  them  a  very  serious  matter.  Mines  lose  their  build- 
ings, surface  plants  and  tramways,  and  until  they  can  be  replaced  production  is  at  a 
standstill.  Whole  towns  are  threatened  and  sometimes  destroyed,  and  life  itself  is 
endangered.  Thus  the  losses  occasioned  by  fires  affect  directly  and  indirectly  all  in- 
dustries and  all  'classes  of  people.  Yet  the  worst  obstacle  in  curtailing  this  destruction 
is  the  inertia  of  an  apathetic  public.  In  whatever  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  lessen 
this  fire  evil,  the  education  of  the  public  to  the  seriousness  of  the  question  should 
receive  a  foremost  place.  One  of  the  quickest  ways  of  doing  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  to  make  the  laws  regarding  fires  more  stringent,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
rigidly  enforced.  To  set  a  fire  deliberately  or  through  wanton  carelessness  should  be 
a  penitentiary  offence,  just  as  any  other  form  of  wilful  fire-raising.  To  burn  down  av 
public  building  in  cjrder  to  let)  more  sunlight  into  ;your  back  garden  would  be  arson, 
but  it  would  be  quite  as  defensible  and  probably  as  innocuous  an  act  to  raise  a  forest 
fire  to  aid  your  prospecting.  It  is  true  that  notices  regarding  forest  fires  and  penalties 
for  causing  them  are  .pretty  generally  posted  throughout  the  fire  districts,  but  these 
laws  are  not  enforcedv  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  responsibility  for 
the  fires  could  be  placed,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  having  been  prosecuted  in  con- 
nection therewith. 
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It  should  often  be  an  easy  task  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  fire  on  the  guilty 
party.  Without  any  special  attempt  to  get  at  the  facts,  we  often  discover  the  causes 
of  the  fires  we  happen  on,  or  at  least  promising  clues.  An  officer  who  is  a  good  woods- 
man and  whose  time  is  devoted  to  this  special  work  should  not  experience  much  diffi- 
culty, provided  he  did  not  have  to  cover  too  great  a  territory.  Active  fire  rangers 
should  be  able  to  do  effective  work.  By  climbing  a  good  look-out  mountain  one  can 
survey  a  vast  stretch  of  country  and  detect  fires  in  their  incipient  stages,  when  they 
can  be  successfully  fought  and  checked,  and  when  their  origin  is  easily  detected. 

Locomotives  should  be  provided  with  spark  arresters,  and  section  men  should  be 
compelled  to  immediately  put  out  fires  near  the  railroad. 

At  present  one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  in  combating  the  fires  is  lack  of 
any  organization.  It  seems  to  be  nobody's  business  to  put  out  fires.  Only  when  arti- 
ficial property  is  threatened  is  any  attempt  made  to  check  the  progress  of  a  fire.  Last 
summer  a  fire  sprang  up  near  a  town  whose  population  was  engaged  in  waiting  for 
capitalists.  Nobody  thought  of  doing  anything  'till  the  fire  w?-s  about  to  enter  the 
town. 

If  the  laws  were  made  more  stringent,  and  officers  were  specially  commissioned 
to  rigidly  enforce  them  and  to  organize  for  fire-fighting,  I  do  not  think  a  great  time 
would  elapse  till  the  public  actively  co-operated,  for  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  very 
high,  and  the  western  public  is  quick  to  realize  and  to  act.  The  cost  of  protective  mea- 
sures should  not  be  excessive,  nor  should  it  be  any  barrier  when  so  much  is  at  stake.  The 
only  districts  that  need  to  be  covered  are  those  where  men  are.  The  lone  woodsman 
is  seldom  the  cause  of  a  fire.  In  wet  years  no  protection  is  required.  If  this  associa- 
tion will  stir  up  the  government  to  vigourous  action,  and  engage  in  educating  the 
British  Columbia  public  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  timber  as  a  public  asset,  and 
of  the  enormous  losses  sustained  through  fires  and  in  methods  of  limiting  these,  then 
it  will  have  conferred  on  British  Columbia  and  upon  the  country  at  large  a  great  and 
lasting  benefit. 

Mr.  LEAMY. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  am  not  a  politician,  nor  am  I  ac- 
customed to  speaking  before  large  assemblages  of  people,  so  I  am  afraid  that  I  will 
have  to  ask  your  indulgence  if  I  do  not  explain  myself  as  clearly  as  I  might.  As  you 
have  been  told  already,  I  am  Dominion  Crown  timber  agent  for  the  province  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  and  am  also  in  charge  of  the  fire  ranging  in  that  province.  The 
portion  of  the  province  under  my  control  comprises  an  area  of  about  twenty  thousand 
square  miles,  and  in  that  area  we  employ  usually  eight  men  as  fire  rangers.  It  is  a 
very  easy  matter  for  you  to  see  at  once  that  it  is  quite  an  undertaking  for  eight  men 
to  cover  this  amount  of  ground,  but  as  it  was  merely  a  trial  or  experience  at  first,  we 
did  not  go  to  any  great  expense  until  we  could  see  how  it  was  likely  to  work.  We  did 
not  in  fact  have  anything  to  go  on,  and  we  did  not  know  whether  the  experiment 
would  be  successful  or  not,  and  consequently  did  not  feel  justified  in  incurring  any 
great  outlay  until  we  could  ascertain  the  probable  result  of  our  proposed  system.  The 
first  season  of  the  fire  rangers  was  largely  occupied  by  them  in  endeavouring  to  edu- 
cate the  people  as  to  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  preventing  at  the  same  time,  as 
much  as  possible,  'the  occurrence  of  any  fire.  As  any  woodsman  knows,  once  a  fire 
gets  properly  started  in  the  woods  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control  it,  and  so  we  have 
been  acting  on  the  old  saying,  '  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,' 
and  have  always  tried  to  stop  the  fires  before  they  could  get  under  much  headway. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  fire  rangers  is  to  ascertain  when  prospecting  parties  are  going 
to  (prospect  the  forest  ranges  where  they  suppose  minerals  are  to  be  found.  Now,  the 
usual  practice  of  these  people  is  to  set  fire  in  the  locality  in  which  they  wish  to  pros- 
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pect  and  burn  it  as  bare  as  possible.  This  is  not  done  in  the  railway  belt  of  British 
Columbia  to-day.  Our  rangers  follow  each  prospecting  party;  they  know  the  towns 
where  they  outfit,  and  they  follow  them  quite  a  long  way,  and  inform  them  as  to  their 
liability  should  a  fire  occur  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  about  to  prospect,  and 
in  addition  to  this  precaution  serve  upon  them  notices  containing  a  copy  of  the  Fire 
Act  and  its  penalties.  This  step  no  doubt  prevents  the  outbreak  of  numerous  forest 
fires. 

The  next  trouble  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  settler.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  say  it,  but  the  settler  is  a  source  of  trouble,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  very  many 
fires  in  our  forests.  He  wants  to  get  what  is  called  '  a  clean  burn,'  and  with  this  idea 
in  his  head,  slashes  down  the  timber,  and  after  he  has  cut  it  down  does  not  gather  it 
up  in  any  way,  nor  pile  it,  neither  does  he  make  any  endeavour  to  prevent  the  fire 
from  spreading  beyond  the  actual  area  of  his  clearing.  He  simply  sets  fire  to  it  and 
lets  it  go.  Up  to  two  years  ago  they  used  to  set  fire  in  this  manner,  and  after  they 
had  burned  about  a  thousand  acres  or  so,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to 
send  men  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  would  send  me  a  request  to  this  effect.  They  were 
beginning  to  get  alarmed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  fire  might  spread. 

As  has  also  been  mentioned  in  the  last  paper  read  here,  there  is  the  difficulty  in 
getting  a  magistrate  to  fine  any  man  committing  such  an  offence  who  happens  to  be 
his  neighbour.  The  Fire  Act  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  which  creates  the 
fire  district  and  which  calls  the  whole  province  a  fire  district,  says  that  any  person 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  setting  fire  in  the  woods  and  not  looking  after  it  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  and  not  more  than  $200.  Now,  on  one  occasion,  in  my  juris- 
diction, the  fire  ranger  brought  up  a  man  before  one  of  our  magistrates — and  inci- 
dentally I  would  have  you  remember  that  the  accused  had  been  complained  of  by  his 
neighbours,  not  by  the  lumbermen,  the  neighbours  asserting  that  their  property, 
fences,  barns,  and  even  the|ir  lives  were  in  danger.  I  may  as  well  add  also  that  the 
man  was  not  a  Canadian,  but  a  Swede.  And  it  was  proven  that  he  had  repeatedly 
set  fire  to  his  own  place  and  to  the  adjoining  forest,  which  contained  very  valuable 
timber.  He  had  been  warned  repeatedly  by  the  fire  ranger,  who  at  last  realized  that 
argument  was  useless,  and  had  him  arrested  and  brought  before  the  magistrate.  There 
he  was  found  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against  him,  after  seventeen  of  the  neigh- 
bours had  been  brought  in  as  witnesses,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  an  item  of  con- 
siderable expense  to  bring  a  man  twenty  or  thirty  miles  out  of  the  woods  to  give  evi- 
dence in  cases  like  this.  Well,  the  oSence  was  proven,  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
prove  anything  in  the  world,  and  how  much  do  you  suppose  the  magistrate  fined  the 
man?  Ten  dollars.  This  is  what  they  call  carrying  out  the  law.  The  law  distinctly 
says  that  the  minimum  fine  shall  be  $50.  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  how  the  magis- 
trate could  possibly  bring  this  to  mean  that  he  could  fine  him  $10  if  he  chose.  The 
fire  ranger  asked  the  magistrate  to  point  out  the  section  in  the  Fire  Act  on  which  he 
relied  when  imposing  the  fine,  and  what  reason  he  had  for  not  fining  the  man  at  least 
the  lowest  amount  prescribed  by  law,  and  his  answer  was,  '  Oh,  well,  the  man  is  poor, 
you  know.'  It  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  hoisted  that  man  out  and  got  him  to 
leave  the  country.  It  would  be  better  for  a  lumber-growing  country  that  such  a  man 
should  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  it. 
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Previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  fire-ranging  system  in  our  province,  this  prac- 
tice of  setting  out  fire  indiscriminately  was  commonly  indulged  in,  and  although  there 
\vas  a  Fire  Act  under  which  it  constituted  an  offence  so  to  do,  little  or  no  effort  was 
made  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Dominion  superintendent 
of  forestry,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia  for  the  inau- 
guration of  the  present  system  of  forest  fire  ranging,  and  for  bringing  the  system  into 
its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

Outside  of  the  railway  belt  there  are  large  areas  of  land  which  contain  more  tim- 
ber than  can  be  computed  and  which  is  not  guarded  at  all.  Prior  to  August  of  last 
year,  I  think  I  might  say  without  exaggeration  that  there  were  one  hundred  miles  of 
timber  on  fire,  and  nobody  looking  after  it  at  all.  Until  the  past  few  years  the  settlers 
did  not  look  upon  their  timber  as  being  of  much  value;  in  fact  most  of  them  looked 
upon  it  as  being  of  no  value  at  all.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  say  that  of 
late  years  they  have  come  to  look  at  it  in  a  very  different  light,  and  are  gradually 
being  educated  to  the  fact  that  their  timber  is  a  very  valuable  asset.  Knowing  this, 
they  are  not  nearly  as  liable  to  set  fire  to  it.  Formerly  they  would  just  go  in  and  burn 
the  place  clear,  for  the  purpose  of  so-called  cultivation.  In  the  most  of  the  places 
so  cleared,  if  you  wanted  to  sow  anything  you  would  have  to  shoot  the  seed  into  the 
ground  with  a  rifle,  it  being  in  many  cases  steep  side  hills. 

Reforestation,  however,  is  taking  place  in  such  a  manner  that  you  would  hardly 
believe  it  without  seeing  it  for  yourself.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  crop 
of  young  cedar,  spruce  and  hemlock  (which  latter  is  good  timber  out  in  our  district, 
almost  as  useful  as  fir)  ;  it  is  all  cropped  over,  and  you  can  go  up  into  the  Shuswap 
Lake  district  and  see  four  or  five  hundred  square  miles  of  land  on  which  this  repro- 
duction is  taking  place.  The  Shuswap  is  a  very  large  lake,  having,  I  suppose,  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  of  coast  line,  with  but  poor  means  of  ingress  or  egress,  so  that 
if  settled  upon  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  produce  after 
it  had  been  raised  there.  In  spite  of  this,  the  settlers  want  to  get  in  there  and  settle 
on  this  land,  and  I  hold  that  the  government  should  not  allow  them  to  do  this.  This 
sort  of  land  is  not  valuable  as  agricultural  land,  but  it  is  very  valuable  for  the  new 
growth  of  timber  that  is  upon  it,  and  should  be  conserved  for  such  purpose.  This 
district  was  burned  over  some  twenty-four  or  five  years  ago,  and  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tlemen here  from  British  Columbia  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  it  is  very  densely 
covered  with  a  new  growth  of  timber,  a  repetition  of  the  former  covering,  which  would 
at  present  average  from  twenty  to  for'ty  feet  in  height  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  stump.  Twenty  years  hence  this  will  be  a  very  valuable  asset  in  the 
wealth  of  the  province,  and  there  will  be  a  great  many  million  feet  of  merchantable 
timber  available  there.  Suc'h  places  as  these  should  be  set  aside,  as  has  already  been 
recommended  .to  the  department  at  Ottawa,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  tha't  a  further 
recommendation  from  this  association  would  help  in  this  direction. 

I  made  the  statement  once  and  I  think  that  Mr.  Stewart  will  bear  me  out  if  I 
venture  to  make  it  again ;  it  is  that  I  consider  that  over  a  million  feet  of  timber  was 
burned  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  in  order  to  enable  one  man  to  clear  a 
quarter -of  an  acre,  to  sow  some  potatoes  on  the  place  he  had  so  cleared,  and  he  never 
planted  the  potatoes  a<t  alJ. 
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A  voice. — How  much  did  he  burn? 

Mr.  LEAMY. — A  million  feet;  well,  perhaps  I  should  not  say  as  much  as  a  million 
feet,  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate,  but  it  is  a  faet  just  the  same  that  many  people  have 
destroyed  -the  timber  in  clearing  their  land  and  afterwards  made  no  use  of  the  land. 

I  have  brought  a  couple  of  photographs  with  me  which  I  would  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  see.  They  will  give  them  some  idea  of  what  these  people 
have  to  contend  with  in  clearing  their  land  and  what  they  will  destroy  in  order  to 
get  a  few  acres  of  agricultural  land. 

As  I  have  a  couple  of  friends  with  me  here  from  British  Columbia,  I  will  not 
take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  anything 
which  I  might  present  to  you  in  a  readable  form;  perhaps  my  friends  from  British 
Columbia  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you;  they  know  all  about  the  subject  and 
are  representatives  of  two  of  the  largest  lumber  firms  in  the  province.  Possibly  yon 
might  be  interested  to  hear  their  views  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  fire  ranging  system 
which  is  now  in  force  in  the  province  and  the  good  it  has  accomplished. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  when  I  asked  the  mill-owners  if  they  would 
consider  the  question  of  establishing  fire  rangers  and  paying  one-half  of  the  expense, 
they  immediately  said,  '  Certainly  we  want  the  fire  rangers ;  we  are  willing  to  try  any- 
thing to  save  the  timber.'  The  mill-owners  have  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested 
and  I  think  that  when  business  men  will  talk  in  this  emphatic  manner  it  means  some- 
thing. I  have  to  thank  these  gentlemen  for  their  very  able  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  details  of  the  fire-ranging  system  in  British  Columbia. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  and  it  is  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  magistrates 
do  their  duty ;  I  will  do  mine  as  far  as  I  am  able  but  if  I  am  not  assisted  by  those  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  law,  I  can  accomplish  but  little  on  my  own 
account  towards  preserving  the  timber  in  the  railway  belt  of  British  Columbia. 

Hon.  Mr.  BOSTOCK. — I  am  very  pleased  to  see  here  to-day  so  many  representatives 
from  the  different  provinces,  and  particularly  from  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  them,  as  it  is  to  myself,  to  be  able  to 
get  here  in  time  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  attend  this  meeting,  because  I  have 
found  since  I  have  become  a  member  of  the  association  that  there  is  always  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  gentlemen  from  British  Columbia  to  join  the  association, 
because  they  say  it  is  difficult  to  attend  the  meetings.  Up  to  this  time  I  must 
confess  it  has  been  a  source  of  some  difficulty  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  arranging 
anything  in  the  way  of  transportation,  but,  1  wish  to  congratulate  the  secretary  of 
this  association  on  having  been  able  to  arrange  with  the  railways  this  year  to  grant 
us  better  terms,  and  so  induce  us  to  come  down  and  attend  the  meeting. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  what  has  been  said,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  Mr.  Leamy  on  his  statement  of  the  work  he  has  done  in  British  Col- 
umbia. I  consider  that  he  has  carried  out  the  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
but  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  confined  to  such  a  very  small  section  of  the  province. 

Of  course,  as  the  map  shows,  his  district  is  large,  but  if  you  saw  it  in  comparison 
with  a  map  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  you  would  at  once  agree  with  me 
that  his  district  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  province. 
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Mr.  JONES. — There  are  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles  in  the  railway  belt, 
and  I  think  the  area  of  the  province  is  about  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand 
square  miles. 

Mr.  BOSTOCK. — You  can  judge  from  that,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  comparative  sizes. 
Mr.  Leamy's  work  is  very  excellent,  but  it  is  confined  to  such  a  small  portion  of  the 
province.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
good  work  outside  of  the  railway  belt. 

One  of  his  greatest  troubles  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  the  provincial 
government,  so  far,  has  not  been  stirred  up  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  forest. 
The  fires  that  occur  in  the  railway  belt  occur  very  largely  through  being  started  out- 
side of  the  belt,  and  there  is  no  ranger  appointed  to  look  after  them  there,  and  no 
interest  is  taken  in  the  matter. 

Then  there  is  another  point  on  which  I  agree  with  Mr.  Leamy.  He  says  that  the 
magistrates  are  not  accustomed  to  enforce  the  penalties.  They  do  not  consider  it 
their  duty  to  look  after  the  forest  so  much  as  to  look  after  the  pocket  of  the  settler, 
r-nd  consequently  the  amount  of  damage  that  is  done  by  fire  outside  the  railway  belt 
is  very  great  indeed. 

This  question  of  fining  the  settlers  and  keeping  them  off  land  on  which  they  are 
really  not  able  to  make  a  living  is  one  which  is  coming  before  us  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  I  hope  that  a  very  strong  representation  will  be  made  by  this  association,  as 
a  body,  both  to  the  Dominion  government  and  to  the  provincial  government  that  they 
should  take  steps  to  have  the  land  properly  looked  after,  and  appoint  capable  men  to 
make  a  report  to  the  agents  both  in  the  province  and  in  the  Dominion;  to  take  the 
entries  from  the  settlers  and  make  reports  to  those  men,  showing  whether  the  land  is 
fit  for  settlement  or  whether  it  is  not. 

At  the  present  time  this  question  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  to  decide  whe- 
ther a  man  shall  settle  in  a  certain  place  or  not.  As  a  rule  the  agent  is  a  man  tied 
down  to  his  oftice,  and  who  cannot  afford  the  time  to  go  out  around  the  country  and 
eee  the  particular  land  which  the  settler  wants  to  open  up,  and  consequently  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  the  land  is  fit  for  settlement  or  whether  it  is  not. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  taken  up  by  these 
settlers  which  is  absolutely  unfitted  for  them  to  make  a  living  out  of. 

Then,  if  we  could  get  proper  forest  reserves  established,  and  notify  the  agents 
that  nobody  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  them,  it  would  be  a  great  help  in  preserving 
those  valuable  assets  of  the  country,  the  trees,  and  in  the  future  we  would  be  in  a  very 
much  better  position  than  we  are  to-day. 

Another  cause  of  fires  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Leamy  was  tne  miners.  I  tfiink  a 
good  method  to  remedy  that  evil  would  be  to  put  upon  every  license  issued  to  miners 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  if  they  were  caught  starting  a  fire  in  the  timber  their  license 
would  be  confiscated,  and  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  get  another  for  a1  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  in  this  manner,  that 
is,  by  men  who  want  to  clear  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting. 
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There  is  also  the  very  delicate  question  of  the  Indians.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  deal  with,  no  matter  what  way  you  look  at  it.  The  Indians  have  been  in 
the  country  a  great  many  years,  and  it  is  hard  to  teach  them  that  they  cannot  do  as 
tlioy  have  done  in  the  past,  and  as  their  forefathers  did  for  hundreds  of  years.  But, 
1  think  if  tln-y  were  trained  as  children  in  the  schools,  and  were  made  to  understand 
the  value  of  taking  care  of  the  forests,  a  great  deal  could  be  done  with  them,  and  that 
the  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  more  careful  to  put  out  any  iiree  they  made 
\vh<.-n  travelling  through  the  woods.  They  could  be  taught  that  instead  of  leaving 
their  fires  to  smoulder  after  they  are  through  with  them,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  take 
a  little  earth  and  put  it  on  the  fire  and  put  it  out  entirely  and  absolutely. 

If  this  could  be  done  (and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can)  a  great  deal  of  damage 
would  be  prevented,  and  we  would  be  taking  a  practical  means  of  preserving  our 
forests,  which  are  one  of  the  greatest  (if  not  the  greatest)  asset  that  we  have  in  this 
country. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  any  longer,  because  those  two  gentlemen  from  British 
Columbia,  who  are  both,  practical  lumbermen,  may  possibly  have  something  to  say 
which  will  be  of  interest.  I  will  therefore  not  take  up  your  time  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  F.  W.  JONES. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  feel  greatly  honoured  at  being  asked  to  say 
something  on  behalf  of  the  British  Columbia  lumberman. 

In  the  first  place  I  think  I  ought  to  defend  him  from  what  may  have  been  the 
inference  from  Mr.  Bostock's  remarks,  that  we  have  never  been  here  before.  The 
explanation  of  that  is,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  it  is  a  considerable  distance, 
and  when  it  comes  to  making  a  trip  from  the  western  portion  of  British  Columbia 
to  Quebec  it  is  about  as  long  a  trip  as  you  can  make  by  rail  anywhere  on  earth. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  lumber  interest  out  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  more 
or  less  in  its  infancy,  and  we  have  not  made  the  lots  of  money  that  the  lumbermen 
have  made  down  in  the  older  country,  through  the  Ottawa  valley  for  instance.  There 
are  no  millionaires  out  there  like  you  have  down  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  millionaires  around  here  are  mostly  lumbermen.  Tha 
case  is  different  out  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  consequence  is  that  heretofore  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  time  and  money  to  attend  those  meetings. 

Now  that  we  have  come  here,  I  for  one  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  add  my  testimony  as  to  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  fire-ranging  system  in  the 
railway  belt  in  British  Columbia,  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  The  only  thing  that  is  wrong 
with  it  is  that  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 

A  little  bit  is  a  good  thing,  no  doubt,  but  what  we  want  is  more  fire  rangers.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Leamy  made  it  quite  clear  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  fami- 
liar with  the  west  just  what  the  extent  of  that  railway  belt  is.  '  Kailway  belt '  is  a 
term  that  njight  possibly  suggest  railway  land.  Well,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
is  a  belt  of  land  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way which,  I  believe,  the  province  of  British  Columbia  turned  over  to  the  Dominion 
government  as  a  partial  return  for  the  building  of  the  railway — a  sort  of  a  bonus 
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towards  the  job.  The  consequence  is  that  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  land  is  Dominion  land,  and 
administered  from  Ottawa,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
province,  which  is  administered  from  Victoria.  The  area  of  that  railway  belt  is  some- 
where about  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles — it  is  about  five  hundred 
miles  long  by  forty  miles  wide.  Of  that  area  some  seven  hundred  miles  are  held  by 
the  company  I  represent,  in  the  shape  of  timber  limits.  That  is  more  than  any  other 
concern  happens  to  hold  in  that  railway  belt,  and  we  probably  pay  a  little  more  to- 
wards the  cost  of  those  fire  rangers  than  any  other  firm  there. 

This  being  the  case,  I  want  to  say  right  now  that  if  the  government  will  double 
the  number  of  fire  rangers,  or  multiply  it  by  three,  and  administer  it  in  the  same  way, 
and  use  the  same  care  in  selecting  the  men,  and  give  the  same  kind  of  expert  super- 
vision as  they  have  had  from  Mr.  Leamy,  and  such  direction  and  advice  as  they  'have 
had  from  Mr-.  Stewart,  our  concern  for  one  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  its  proportion 
of  the  increased  cost,  and  we  believe  that  we  will  get  a  good  many  dollars'  benefit  for 
every  dollar  that  we  spend  in  that  way. 

I  may  tell  you  that  before  this  system  was  established  we  had  one  fire  in  berth 
No.  17  by  which  we  lost  about  two  hundred  million  feet  of  timber.  The  fire  was  caused 
by  a  man,  who  we  believed  was  a  squatter.  You  understand  that  there  are  no  farm- 
ers in  British  Columbia.  Every  man  who  has  two  hills  of  potatoes  and  a  couple  of 
blankets  is  a  '  rancher.'  That  distinction  is  made  out  there  because  they  do  not  like  to 
be  called  farmers. 

While  on  this  question  of  squatters,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment ought  to  arrange  this  for  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  get  a  license  from 
the  Dominion  government  which  would  show  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  the  land  in  the  meantime,  and  if  ranchers  squat  on  it  the  government  ought  to 
intervene  and  give  us  quiet  possession  of  the  land,  and  settle  the  matter  as  between 
the  holder  of  the  land  and  the  squatter. 

They  say  to  us  now,  '  Take  eviction  proceedings  and  put  those  fellows  off.'  Now, 
eviction  proceedings  have  never  been  popular  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else,  and  the 
lumbermen  do  not  'think  it  is  their  business  to  be  called  upon  to  take  eviction  pro- 
ceedings against  any  one.  If  the  government  took  hold  of  the  matter  and  dealt  with 
it  in  some  practical  way,  then  the  ranchers  would  not  have  any  hard  feelings  against 
the  lumbermen;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  the  business  of  the  government  and  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  lumbermen. 

That  is  a  point  that  might  be  dealt  with  by  this  association,  and  the  government 
might  be  asked  <to  consider  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  important  point, 
and  falls  in  with  one  of  the  objects  of  this  association,  which  is  the  preserving  of  the 
timber  that  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  growing  of  another  supply. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  the  growing  of  another  supply  of  timber  I  would  like  to 
confirm  what  Mr.  Leamy  has  said  in  reference  to  the  second  growth  in  the  Shuswap 
lake  district.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river,  above  Golden 
particularly. 
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The  timber,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  mostly  jack  pine,  but  that  is  a  good  mer- 
chantable timber.  It  makes  good  stuff  for  the  farmer  on  the  prairis,  and  that  is  what 
the  timber  is  mostly  used  for  there. 

The  trouble  with  the  settler  out  there  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  here,  except  in 
xhat  part  of  the  country  where  we  are  operating  we  do  not  find  that  the  settler  has 
any  use  for  the  timber.  His  idea  in  going  in  is  not  to  cut  the  timber  that  he  has  on 
his  land  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  to  get  the  timber  off  so  as  to  clear  enough  room  for 
those  two  hills  of  potatoes  and  to  put  up  his  teepee,  and  probably  plant  a  few  apple 
trees. 

A  good  deal  of  this  land  is  of  very  fair  quality,  and  it  does  not  take  a  great  many 
acres  of  it  to  make  the  kind  of  living  that  the  '  rancher '  in  British  Columbia  is  used 
to — whether  it  is  what  he  requires  or  not.  Those  people  are  not  only  going  into  unoc- 
cupied Crown  timber  lands,  but  they  are  going  on  to  the  limits  and  squatting  there. 

•  <- 

If  we  clear  half  an  acre  for  a  camp  there  is  some  fellow  waiting  in  the  distance 

until  we  take  the  men  out  in  order  that  he  may  jump  in  there  and  start  a  '  ranch.' 
Of  course  the  regulations  do  not  give  him  any  right  there.  He  cannot  get  a  title  to 
the  place;  he  cannot  borrow  money  on  it  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  so  long  as  it 
is  the  way  it  is  now  the  Dominion  land  agent,  or  some  of  his  people,  let  the  man  quietly 
understand  after  he  is  there  that  they  will  give  him  a  title  when  the  limit  is  worked 
out  and  abandoned.  That  is  about  the  way  the  thing  stands  now.  And  he  gets  in 
there,  and  you  cannot  get  him  out  without  a  lot  of  trouble. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  distinction 
which  everybody  could  observe  last  year  between  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  which  is  the  railway  belt,  where  there  was  a  system  of  fire  ranging,  and  the 
Crow's  Nest  line  running  out  to  "West  Kootenay,  where  there  is  no  system  of  fire  rang- 
ing. It  is  true  that  we  had  some  fires  on  the  main  line,  and  some  of  them  came  our 
way  owing  to  the  prevailing  wind  from  the  south.  There  were  three  or  four  small 
fires  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river  where  we  are  operating.  One  of  them  on  the 
spur  between  the  Bluewater  and  the  Blackwater  would  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm 
if  it  had  not  been  properly  attended  to  by  the  fire  rangers. 

Many  of  these  fires  were  started  by  settlers  or  people  desiring  to  settle.  The  argu- 
ment they  use  is  this:  'Well,  this  is  timber  land,  and  if  we  set  fire  to  it  it  is  not  fit 
any  longer  for  timber  land,  and  so  it  will  be  open  for  homestead.' 

I  want  to  say  this,  however,  the  Dominion  government  as  represented  out  there 
has  been  distinctly  active  and  liberal  in  the  matter  of  extra  assistance  whenever  it 
was  lequired  to  cope  with  those  fires.  We  had  practically  carte  'blanche  to  go  to  work 
there  and  fight  those  fires,  and  call  out  anybody  that  we  think  necessary,  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  help  us  on  the  expense. 

Those  fires  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  past.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  timber  burned.  They  burned  for  months,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  millions 
of  feet  of  valuable  standing  timber  burned.  There  were  some  people  put  out  of  busi- 
ness owing  to  their  mills  being  burned  down.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  was  an 
occasional  '  rancher '  put  out  of  business  too. 
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The  difference  is  that  on  the  main  line  there  is  a  system  of  fire  protection  and 
on  the  other  line  there  is  none,  and  that  difference  is  so  marked  that  a  man  riding 
through  both  lines  on  the  train  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  real  reason  would 
wonder  whether  it  was  not  a  warmer  climate  that  was  the  cause  of  the  difference,  but 
those  who  know  the  country  and  the  circumstances  know  perfectly  well  that  the  differ- 
ence is  due  *to  this  fire-ranging  system. 

Mr.  JARDIKE. — I  am  pleased  indeed  to  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  this  meeting 
of  the  association.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jones  and  myself  were  in 
Ottawa  on  some  other  business  we  would  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you 
to-day,  and  taking  part  in  these  proceedings. 

I  must  say  at  once  that  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  say  anything.  I 
merely  came  down  as  a  sort  of  bodyguard  to  my  friend  Leamy. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  pre- 
vious speakers  in  regard  to  the  invaluable  services  that  Mr.  Leamy  and  his  staff  of 
fire  rangers  have  rendered  to  the  timber  industry  in  what  is  called  the  '  twenty  mile 
belt.'  The  firm  with  which  I  am  connected  has  a  certain  area  within  this  belt,  but  the 
greater  part  of  their  land  is  outside  of  rt,  an  the  province.  I  think  >the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  government  of  British  Columbia  and  the  legislators  there  will  awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  timber  of  the  province  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  I  believe  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  all  over  the  province  this  system  of  fire  ranging, 
which  will  look  after  the  timber  interests  of  the  country. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  were  some  very  large  and  serious  fires  last  year 
along  the  coast.  We,  among  others,  suffered  somewhat,  but  having  a  great  number  of 
men  in  our  camps  we  were  able  to  protect  our  timber  to  a  certain  extent,  and  as  a 
result  we  did  not  lose  as  much  as  we  otherwise  would  have  lost. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  to  you,  gentlemen.  The  speakers 
who  have  preceded  me  have  said  it  all,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  add. 

We  have  a  province  out  there  of  which  the  twenty  mile  belt  is  only  a  very  small 
portion.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  could  drop  Ontario  and  the  maritime  provinces 
into  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  and  that  you  would  still  have  something  left, 
and  if  it  was  rolled  out  you  could  turn  Manitoba  and  the  Territories  into  it.  It  is  a 
vast  area  to  cover,  and  no  doubt  it  will  take  some  money  to  protect  the  timber  properly, 
but  I  suppose  the  men  who  hold  that  timber  will  be  glad  to  go  down  into  their  pockets 
and  assist  the  government  in  carrying  out  the  good  work.  I  do  not  know  what  scheme 
has  been  formulated,  but  I  believe  there  is  something  on  the  tapis  looking  towards  the 
proper  protection  of  the  timber  outside  of  the  twenty  mile  belt. 

Mr.  STEWART. — When  I  undertook  this  work  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  our 
timber  we  had  the  example  of  the  provinces  as  to  the  system  of  fire  ranging,  but  we  had 
to  follow  it  under  conditions  that  were  peculiar  to  the  territory.  Most  of  the  provinces, 
especially  Ontario  and  Quebec,  have  a  very  large  pojtion  of  their  territory  under  license, 
and  it  was  their  system  to  have  the  lumbermen  appoint  the  rangers  and  pay  one-half 
of  the  cost. 
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In  the  Dominion  territory  the  greater  portion  is  still  unlicensed,  and  'to  meet  the 
circumstances  we  formed  the  system  which  I  thought  was  best  adapted,  and  we  ap- 
pointed rangers.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  being  unlicensed,' the  government 
would  of  course  pay  tho  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  keeping  this  system  going,  the 
idea  being  that  the  lumbermen  should  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  guarding  their  own 
limits.  This  system  was  carried  out. 

This  being  for  such  a  wide  territory,  we  had  to  have  some  system  of  control  or 
inspection,  or  supervision,  and  as  this  railway  belt  in  British  Columbia  is  not  owned 
by  the  railway  company  but  by  the  Dominion  government  (having  been  given  to  it  as 
the  province's  contribution  for  the  building  of  the  railway),  I  thought  it  was  particu- 
larly desirable  that  that  portion  should  be  guarded,  as  it  contained  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  timber. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  find  an  efficient  officer  to  supervise  and  administer 
the  rangers  that  were  to  be  put  to  work  there.  This  district  was  so  far  away  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  administer  it  properly  from  Ottawa.  I  do  not 
need  to  say  anything  more  than  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
man  I  selected,  or  whom  I  recommended  as  supervisor  of  that  district.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  he  has  proven  himself  exceedingly  efficient  in 
the  discharge  of  iris  duties  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  four  years.  You 
bare  had  an  idea  of  the  good  work  he  has  done  from  what  Mr.  Jones  told  you  this 
morning. 

It  may  seem  to  you  something  like  a  sort  of  a  mutual  admiration  society  to  hear 
us  talk  of  each  other  in  this  way,  but  it  certainly  has  been  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
me  to  hear  the  testimony  borne  by  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  cost  of  this  fire- 
ranging  system.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  their  approbation  of  the 
system,  and  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Leamy's  success  in  the  administration  of  it. 

Just  a  word  with  reference  to  the  timber  reserves,  and  to  the  growing  of  young 
timber,  especially  in  the  railway  belt. 

Ever  since  I  started  this  work  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  set  aside  forest  re- 
serves. Now,  tne  most  difficult  thing  that  we  have  to  encounter  in  this  line  is  to  know 
what  we  ought  to  set  aside.  As  Mr.  Leamy  has  pointed  out  to  you,  there  are  certain 
places  in  British  Columbia  which  have  been  burned  over,  and  where,  although  there  is 
not  much  meichantable  timber,  the  country  is  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  valuable 
timber,  and  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  young  trees.  We  intend  to  set  this  aside. 

There  might  possibly  be  a  wrong  inference  drawn  from  Mr.  Jones'  remarks.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  that  this  young  timber  was  mostly  jack  pine.  I  think  he  referred 
to  one  district  only. 

Mr.  JONES. — On  the  Columbia  river. 

Mr.  STEWART. — If  you  go  out  farther  west  you  will  see  that  there  are  some  mag- 
nificent young  forests  of  fix  growing  up  on  the  mountain  sides. 

With  regard  to  the  forest  reserves,  I  just  want  to  say  this.  Within  the  last  two 
months,  before  the  session  was  opened  at  Ottawa,  I  recommended  the  passing  of  a 
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forest  reserve  Act,  and  it  was  in  these  terms,  that  we  would  have  a  general  Act,  which 
had  not  existed  l>efore  (we  had  the  power  before  to  set  aside  by  Order  in  Council). 
We  wanted  something  more  than  that — something  more  than  an  Order  in  Council, 
because  the  difficulty  with  an  Order  in  Council  was  that  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  government  to  have  certain  areas  taken  out  of  the  reserve,  and  it  was  such 
an  easy  matter  to  pass  another  Order  in  Council,  whereas  an  Act  of  parliament  would 
remove  the  influence  altogether.  If  it  recommended  a  certain  number  of  those  re- 
serves to  be  set  aside,  they  would  be  set  aside,  and  there  would  be  no  exception  to  it. 

This  was  one  of  the  suggestions  I  made  to  the  minister  some  time  ago.  After 
consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  better  that  we 
should  have  one  general  Act  of  parliament,  giving  the  Governor  in  Council  power 
to  set  aside  reserves  whenever  it  was  considered  necessary.  I  spoke  :tc  the  minister 
about  it,  and  he  said,  '  That  does  not  cover  it;  the  Order  in  Council  can  be  set  aside 
by  another  Order  in  Council.'  I  said,  '  Can't  you  specify  that  another  Order  in  Coun- 
cil shall  not  interfere  with  this  special  Act  of  parliament,  ate  that  the  Order  shall 
have  the  same  effect  ao  an  Act  of  parliament?'  He  said  that  it  could  be  done.  We 
have  had  the  Act  prepared,  and  it  is  there  waiting  presentation  to  the  House,  and 
when  we  get  that  granted  we  shall  ask  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  set  aside 
those  areas,  and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  an  Act  of  parliament,  and  will  meet  the  diffi- 
culty of  having  to  have  a  special  Act  for  every  reserve  that  we  wish  to  set  aside. 

With  reference  to  the  province,  I  have  a  resolution  here  that  I  think  will  be  in 
order.  I  think  the  members  from  British  Columbia  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  this  meeting,  endorsing  the  resolution  passed  by  the  committee  some 

• 

time  ago.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  going  beyond  what  we  should  do  in  passing 
such  a  resolution,  and  I  think  it  will  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of 
the  provincial  government  in  carrying  out  the  policy  which  I  know  they  are  anxious 
to  do. 

Mr.  Green,  who  is  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Works  in  British  Columbia,  said 
last  season  that  he  intended  to  take  the  matter  up  this  year.  I  hope  it  will  be  done, 
and  that  the  province  will  no  longer  be  disgraced  by  such  fearful  loss  of  valuable 
•timber  as  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years. 

I  will  put  the  resolution  before  the  association  in  the  usual  way. 

Dr.  SCHENCK. — Gentlemen,  the  forestal  interests  represented  by  me  are  not 
a36thetic  in  character,  nor  do  they  deal  with  beautiful  grounds.  It  is  business  forestry 
in  which  I  am  engaged,  or  forestry  from  the  investor's  standpoint,  forestry  from  a 
commercial  standpoint. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  country  requires  the  preservation  of  forests  on  a  large 
scale — not,  perhaps,  so  much  the  preservation  of  the  forest  as  the  preservation  of 
forestal  production.  Forestry  on  a  large  scale,  without  doubt,  has  no  birthright 
in  this  country,  unless  it  is  found  to  be,  or  else  is  made  to  be,  a  remunerative  invest- 
ment. Thus  it  is  that  I  advocate  forestry  on  business  lines  parallel  to  those  pursued 
by  the  agriculturist  in  the  field. 
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The  fanner  settling  in  the  prairies  finds  himself  compelled  to  make  a  number  of 
investments  for  the  development  of  his  property.  These  investments  consist  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  in  the  purchase  of  implements  and  live  stock,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fences  and  ditches,  roads,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  the  owner  of  a  forest  cannot 
get  along  without  adding  to  the  original  timber  investment  certain  other  components 
which  tend  to  bring  the  entire  investment  to  the  highest  degree  of  remunerativeness 
expressed  in  the  highest  possible  annual  surplus  dividend. 

In  many  a  case  the  forest  owner  is  able  to  pay  for  these  additional  investments 
by  reducing  the  value  of  the  original  capital  consisting  of  trees  merely. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  advocate  forestry,  or  the  continued  use  of  soil  for 
tiee  growth,  everywhere  and  under  all  conditions.  Where  the  trees  stand  on  absolutely 
agricultural  soil  there  forestry  can  pursue — if  it  is  a  business — the  course  of  forest 
destruction  only,  with  a  view  to  devoting  such  absolutely  agricultural  soil  to  that 
production  under  which  it  pays  best:  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil  is  unfit  for  the  plough  and  unfit  for  pasture, 
there  the  most  remunerative  industry  possible  is  that  of  the  production  of  timber. 

A  legislative  body  when  discussing  the  advisability  of  a  far-sighted  forest  policy 
is  of  necessity  compelled  to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  investigation  and  experiment,  what 
land  within  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth  is  absolute  farm  land,  and  what  land  is 
absolute  forest  land.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  has  never  confronted — 
perhaps  ignored,  perhaps  avoided — this  all  important  problem.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
American,  if  generalization  be  permitted,  only  one  legitimate  use  of  the  soil  is  known, 
and  that  is  agricultural  use.  To  him,  forestry  is  merely  a  fad. 

In  your  association  '  the  problem  of  absolute  forest  land '  has  been  approached 
to-day  for  the  first  time  on  this  continent.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  state 
to-day  what  land  is  absolute  forest  land  for  all  times  to  come.  The  conditions  which 
stamp  a  given  acre  of  land  as  absolute  forest  land  to-day  may  be  changed  by  a  fluctu- 
ating population  in  days  to  come,  may  be  altered  by  increased  intensity  and  by  new 
agricultural  methods,  may  be  reversed  by  the  introduction  of  new  crops.  In  spite  of 
these  possibilities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  legislature  of  a  commonwealth  delineate 
a  priori  the  conditions  which  put  upon  a  given  quality  of  soil  in  a  given  township  the 
stamp  of  absolute  forest  soil. 

Future  generations  may  find  that  the  original  delineation  was  wrong;  well  and 
good.  Future  generations  may  improve  upon  the  present;  but  do  not  let  us  hesitate 
to  do  during  our  day  what  we  consider  to  be  vitally  connected  with  the  interests  of 
our  commonwealth. 

In  the  United  States  we  meet  only  too  often  a  mistaken,  or  a  misled  benevolence 
interfering  with  a  far-sighted  forest  policy.  Many  a  state  is  desirous,  above  all,  to 
create  '  happy  homes  for  the  poor ;'  to  prevent  the  workman  from  '  becoming  a  depen- 
dent servant ; '  to  make  '  free-holding  citizens '  out  of  '  immigrants  accustomed  to 
servile  dependence.'  What  is  the  consequence,  only  too  often,  of  such  benevolence? 
The  very  poorest,  and  hence  cheapest  land,  land  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  taxes, 
land  on  which  the  last  owner  went  bankrupt,  is  thrown  open  to  ignorant  immigrants, 
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ignorant  of  farming  conditions  prevailing,  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  an 
element  eventually  unpleased,  and,  finally,  unpleasant  because  unpleased.  Such  bene- 
volence does  not  create  happy  homes  in  which  the  fireside  gleams  cheerfully ;  it  creates 
homes  in  which  dissatisfaction  and  envy  are  raised  to  the  detriment  of  the  country. 
Settlement  must  be  properly  directed,  and  must  be  permitted  only  on  absolutely  agri- 
cultural land. 

As  far  as  Crown  lands  are  concerned,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  all 
Crown  lands  having  the  character  of  absolute  forest  land  should  be  reserved  from 
entry.  Government  ownership  of  absolute  forest  land,  in  its  influence  on  the  lumber 
industry,  agriculture,  navigation  and  public  health,  is  vastly  superior  to  private 
ownership  of  absolute  forest  land.  Large  tracts  are  required  for  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  business  forestry  on  absolute  forest  land,  and  such  large  tracts  should  always 
remain  under  control  of  the  -Crown.  Far-sighted  forestal  _operations  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  .long  run  only  from  the  long-lived  community — not  from  the  private 
individual. 

The  provincial  legislature  can  enact,  for  the  benefit  of  Crown  forests,  any  laws 
which  may  safeguard  the  permanency  of  forests  in  the  very  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  possibility  which  it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  private  individual  to  secure. 

The  political  platforms  of  the  Canadian  parties  are  unknown  to  me.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  every  party  should  be  willing  to  adopt  a  plank  reading:  'All 
absolute  forest  land  shall  be  singled  out;  all  absolute  forest  land  belonging  to  the 
Crown  shall  be  strictly  reserved ;  farming  on  absolute  forest  land  shall  be  discouraged/ 

PROFESSOR  ROTH. — I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  and  thank  you  for  the  courtesy 
extended  to  me.  You  will  pardon  my  shortcomings,  however,  for  I  came  here  really 
to  listen  and  to  learn;  I  came  for  the  inspiration  which  one  gathers  from  hearing  dis- 
cussions such  as  we  have  heard  this  morning.  I  am  prepared,  however,  to  support  in 
the  fullest  measure  what  Dr.  Schenck  has  said  about  state  forestry,  or  provincial 
forestry,  or  Dominion  forestry  being  very  much  superior  to  private  forestry.  I  have 
ventured  to  express  the  opinion  at  a  former  meeting  that  that  was  the  experience  all 
the  world  over — that  the  commonwealth  is  the  good  forestry,  and  almost  the  only 
forestry. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  what  is  absolute  forest  land,  I  think  you  will  have 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  met  with  everywhere.  The  fnn-  ^  -tiler  made  his  mis- 
takes. The  people  have  cleared  millions  of  acres  of  land  when  have  gradually  drifted 
back  into  forest  land,  because  they  were  unfitted  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  mis- 
take was  made  in  Europe,  and  was  repeated  in  the  New  England  states.  I  suppose 
you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  New  England  states  there  are  several  millions 
of  acres  of  land  which  were  regarded  as  agricultural  lands  forty  years  ago,  and  were 
even  cleared  and  improved,  and  yet  have  proven  totally  unfit  for  continuous  farming, 
and  have  reverted  to  woods  or  are  waste.  So  that  to-day  the  New  England  states 
'(small  country  as  it  is)  have  several  millions  of  acres  less  farming  land  than  they 
had  forty  years  ago. 
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In  the  selection  of  your  forest  lands  you  are  liable  to  make  'the  same  mistakes, 
and  on  a  larger  scale,  besides  provoking,  from  the  first,  the  opposition  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  particular  section. 

In  the  -Cascades  and  other  mountains  of  course  the  difficulty  is  less,  and  the 
chance  of  success  greater,  but  in  your  province  or  in  Ontario  the  case  is  anything  but 
simple.  On  the  same  forty-acre  lot  you  may  find  the  best  of  muck  soil  and  the  poorest 
of  snnd,  and  in  thousands  of  square  miles  of  land  you  have  good  and  poor  farm  land 
on  the  same  section  of  land.  Your  agent  will  say :  '  It  is  non-agricultural  land ; '  but 
the  settler  says:  'But  I  know  better,  and  I  am  willing  to  risk  my  reputation,  my 
money  and  my  time  on  making  a  good  farm  home.'  Who  will  decide?  We  in  the 
states  have  had  experience  in  this  direction  both  as  to  farm  and  mineral  lands,  and 
our  successes  have  been  few,  our  errors  many. 

You  will  probably  find  ways  of  solving  this  problem  better  than  by  simple  selec- 
tion. Certain  areas  might  be  set  aside  temporarily  until  more  need  for  the  lands  can 
be  shown;  you  may  require  payment  for  the  timber;  you  may  defer  settlement  until 
the  timber  has  been  cut  over,  and  in  various  ways  do  away  with  the  arbitrary  feature 
of  the  simple  and  costly  selection. 

Both  in  this  matter  of  land  selection  and  in  the  dealing  with  people  living  in 
your  reserves  a  little  tact  and  goodwill  is  sure  to  accomplish  a  good  deal.  Show  those 
people  that  their  rights  are  respected,  their  interests  guarded,  and  at  tine  same  time 
let  them  understand  that  the  law  is  supreme,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

JUDGE  WEIR. — Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  just  one  statement 
that  has  been  made  this  morning. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  the  somewhat  curious  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  statutes  fixing  the  minimum  fine  and  the  maximum  fine,  cer- 
tain magistrates  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  have  disre- 
garded these  provisions  of  the  law,  delinquents  being  frequently  discharged,  or  fined 
less  than  the  minimum  that  is  fixed  by  the  statute. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  there^is  the  slightest  doubt  that  where  the 
law  imposes  a  minimum  fine  the  magistrate  has  no  right  whatever  to  condemn  the 
accused  to  a  fine  less  than  such  minimum,  and  further,  I  should  be  greatly  surprised 
if  the  laws  of  every  state  and  province  do  not  as  in  Quebec  provide  a  certain  means 
of  compelling  magistrates  to  impose  the  penalty  which  the  law  requires — by  way  of 
certiorari,  for  instance. 

If  that  fact  were  known,  it  would,  I  think,  lend  strong  aid  in  such  cases  as  Mr. 
Leamy  and  Dr.  Schenck  have  referred  to,  by  compelling  the  magistrate  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

As  one  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  pressure  that  is  sometimes  brought  to  bear 
on  members  to  reverse  Orders  in  Council,  perhaps  these  magistrates  are  sometimes 
under  similar  pressure.  But  if  they  were  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  law  imposes 
a  minimum  and  a  maximum  fine,  within  which  limits  only  their  discretion  may  move, 
and  outside  of  which  it  has  no  right  whatever  to  go,  they  could  effectively  answer  re- 
quests for  leniency  by  saying,  '  Well,  the  law  is  so  and  so,  and  I  have  no  discretion 
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but  to  enforce  it.  I  have  no  right  even  to  suspend  sentence,  and  no  right  to  impose  a 
fine  outside  the  limits  of  the  statute.  My  powers  are  clearly  defined  there,  and  I  have 
no  option  but  to  follow  it.' 

What  I  have  said  is  quite  apart  from  the  inadvisability  which  we  \nust  admit  of 
invoking  the  law  unless  in  flagrant  cases,  recognizing  the  superior  advantages  of  edu- 
cating the  population  by  more  pacific  methods,  to  appreciate  the  incalculable  benefits 
flowing  from  the  careful  nurturing  of  our  forests. 

Mr.  LEAMY. — With  reference  to  the  statement  made  in  connection  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  imposition  of  a  much  less  fine  than  the  law  calls  for,  allow  me  to  tell 
you  this.  Another  party  farther  down  the  river  set  fire  to  a  clearing  and  burned  his 
neighbour's  fences  and  barns.  The  man  who  suffered  made  a  complaint  "to  the  fire 
ranger,  who  had  the  fellow  arrested  on  a  charge  of  destroying  the  timber  on  the  land. 
He  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  (the  same  one,  by  the  way).  The  neighbour 
swore  that  he"  had  offered  to  compensate  him  for  the  damage  done  to  his  place,  and 
yet  the  magistrate  did  not  find  that  that  was  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  man. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  on  Friday  afternoon,  March  10. 
The  president,  Mr.  Aubrey  White,  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
association,  regretting  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  wishing  it  every  suc- 
cess. A  telegram  of  similar  purport  was  received  from  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,  vice-presi- 
dent for  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — There  are  certain  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  board 
of  directors  upon  which  action  is  advised.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  way  to  deal 
with  it  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee  on  resolutions,  and  send  the  report  to  them 
so  that  they  can  frame  the  resolutions. 

I  will  appoint  as  members  of  that  committee  Messrs.  E.  Stewart,  F.  W.  Jones, 
R.  H.  Campbell,  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  Col.  T.  G.  Loggie,  Jas.  Leamy,  H.  M.  Price 

and  myself  ex  officio. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fyles  presented  the  following  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  charts  showing  the  insects  described: — 

FOREST  INSECTS. 
REV.  THOMAS  W.  FYLES,  D.C.L.,  F.L.S. 

Forty  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure — never  to  be  forgotten — of  a  tramp  in  a  re- 
maining portion  of  the  primeval  hardwood  forest  of  the  eastern  townships.  It  was 
on  the  Coffin  estate,  in  the  township  of  Ely,  and  near  the  small  settlement  of  Bosco- 
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bel.  I  can  recall  in  a  measure  the  feelings  that  I  then  experienced.  On  every  side, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  arose  the  tall,  straight,  symmetrical  shafts  of  trees. 
Far  overhead  were  the  intermingled  branches  and  the  dense  canopy  of  foliage,  through 
which  no  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  was  obtainable.  All  below  was  in  a  strange  half 
gloom;  and  there  was  unbroken  silence.  Whatever  there  was  of  bird  or  insect  life 
was  on  the  brighter  side  of  the  leafy  covering  above. 

Another  thing  that  was  remarkable  in  this  forest  was' the  entire  absence  of  under- 
growth. One  could  walk  without  hindrance  in  any  direction.  It  was  the  sort  of 
forest  that  Fennimore  Cooper  and  Dr.  Bird  delighted  to  portray;  and  I  remember 
feeling  that,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be,  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  in  his  war- 
paint would  not  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  scene. 

I  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  a  new  mission,  in  what  was  called — and  very 
appropriately  called,  in  'those  days — Brome  Woods;  and  there  I  built  .a  church  and 
a  parsonage,  and  bought  a  lot  of  land.  I  resided  there  for  eight  years,  entering  into 
the  every-day  life  of  the  people,  and  so,  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  wood-craft:  and 
there  I  gained  much  of  what  I  know  concerning  forest  insects  and  their  habits. 

Pardon  me  if  I  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  time,  the  place  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  seeming  digression  from  my  subject  will  help  us  to  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  valuable  stretches  of  standing  timber  may  be  placed  in  danger,  and  forest 
insects  multiplied  to  a  mischievous  extent;  and  I  trust  that  the  retrospect  will  not  be 
without  its  lessons  for  the  present. 

The  settlement  on  which  I  lived  lay  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  heart 
of  the  Brome  and  Farnham  mountains.  A  stream  ran  through  the  middle  of  it,  large 
enough  to  run  a  small  mill,  in  which  was  a  pair  of  stones  for  grinding  Indian  corn, 
and  an  old-fashioned  up-and-down  saw,  which,  when  in  operation,  reminded  one  o:: 
Tennyson's 

'  dry 

High-elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass  '- 

the  grasshoppers  and  crickets  which  see-saw  their  spiny  shanks  against  their  hard 
wing-covers,  and  so  produce  the  stridtilations  that  enliven  the  autumn  evenings  . 

After  running  for  several  miles  the  stream  fell  into  a  beautiful  little  lake  at  the 
end  of  the  valley. 

The  first  settler  in  the  district,  Mr.  John  Shufelt,  was  still  living  on  an  adjoining 
lot  to  mine.  The  people  generally  were  an  exceedingly  kind-hearted  people,  honest, 
industrious  and  hospitable;  but  oh,  they  were  sadly  lacking  in  economy  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  forest. 

Excuses  can  be  made  for  them;  they  formed  a  community  living  to  themselves; 
they  were  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  which  was  on  the  Col.  Foster 
road  to  Waterloo.  Except  their  own  requirements  there  was  no  demand  for  forest 
products — with  the  one  exception  of  hemlock  bark;  and  that  sold  for  two  dollars  per 
cord  only.  It  was  bought  for  the  small  tanneries  in  places  round. 

On  my  land  and  extending  beyond  it  was  a  stretch  of  first  growth  maples.  How 
barbarously  the  trees  had  been  used.  A  former  proprietor  in  his  sugaring  operations 
had  tapped  them  with  an  axe,  cutthi^  sloping  gashes  six  or  nine  inches  long. 

The  trees  were  left  in  a  state  to  invite  the  attacks  of  borers.  They  abounded 
with  horntails  and  beetles — they  were  doomed,  and  only  fit  for  firewood. 

The  settlers  had  beaten  back  the  forest  here  and  there,  till  they  came  to  the  black 
timber  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains;  and  on  the  borders  of  this,  giant  hemlocks 
were  left  exposed  to  the  winds  that  sometimes  rushed  up  the  valleys  and  mountain 
defiles  with  great  fury.  Again  and  again  I  saw  tree  after  tree  tumbled  over  by  the 
wind.  I  paced  one  of  these  fallen  veterans,  and  found  that  it  measured  ninety  feet 
from  the  roots  to  the  first  branch.  Generally  speaking,  the  trees  were  left  where  they 
fell;  and,  as  nature  abhors  waste,  they  were  soon  attacked  by  beetles  and  Siricidoe, 
which  multiplied  in  them  exceedingly. 

Tin-  woods  were  full  of  brush  and  tops  of  trees,  where  men  had  cut  their  winter's 
fuel.  Brush  fences,  for  keeping  in  the  cattle,  ran  in  different  directions.  Such  a 
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fence  was  a  regular  abattis.  •  Trees  in  a  line  were  felled  one  upon  another,  and  the 
interstices  filled  in  with  smaller  trees.  It  can  readily  be  bedieved  that  under  such 
conditions  forest  fires  were  not  infrequent.  A  fire  of  this  kind  on  one  occasion  gave 
me  a  fright.  I  was  driving  home  at  night  when  I  saw  a  great  glow  of  fire  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  church.  I  whipped  up  my  horse  and  reached  the  top  of  a  commanding  hill. 
Yes,  I  said,  it  is  the  church;  the  fire  is  mounting  the  rafters  and  the  steeple.  But, 
on  coming  yet  nearer,  I  perceived  the  dark  outline  of  the  building  against  the  glow, 
which  was  that  of  a  forest  fire  climbing  the  mountain  beyond. 

At  the  present  day  the  pulp  manufacturer  is  undoubtedly  a  great  boon  to  the 
small  farmers.  We  see  piles  of  prepared  logs  at  nearly  every  country  station  along 
our  railways.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  "the  bark  from  these,  and  the  brush  and 
tree-tops,  are  left  scattered  through  the  woods,  to  take  fire  some  day,  and  spread  devas- 
tation over  the  land. 

But  I  must  without  further  preface  come  to  the  consideration  of  my  subject. 

Insects  fall  -naturally  under  two  heads:  biting  insects,  Mandibulata,  and  sucking 
insects,  Haust&llata.  To  the  former  belong  the  borers  in  the  tree-trunks,  the  twig- 
girdlers,  and  the  leaf-devourers ;  to  the  latter,  the  cicadas,  the  scale-insects  and  the 
plant  lice.  Ft  is  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the  two  orders  is  the  more  hurtful  to  vege- 
tation. In  '  God's  great  army  ?  the  most  insignificant  corps  becomes  occasionally,  by 
force  of  numbers,  a  formidable  array. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  the  maples  presented  a  strange  appearance.  Their  foliage 
became  brown  and  withered,  as  if  autumn  had  come  before  its  time.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  countless  multitudes  of  the  larvae  of  a  minute  species  of  moth, 
Depressaria  acerifoliella,  Haworth,  had  assailed  the  foliage.  The  lava  of  this  spe- 
cies bites  disks  from  the  leaves  and  binds  them  together  with  a  silken  filament,  so 
constructing  a  case  for  itself.  It  protrudes  its  head  and  forelegs  from  its  case,  and 
moves  about  the  leaf  eating  away  the  parenchyma. 

In  1893  another  remarkable  insect  attack  upon  the  maples  was  witnessed:  nearly 
every  leaf  of  the  trees  was  drawn  out  of  shape — its  edges  being  fastened  together  with 
a  fine  web.  Within  the  tent  thus  formed  was  a  curious  brown  case,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  cornucopia;  and  snugly  ensconced  within  the  case  was  a  green  larva  with 
an  amber-coloured  head.  This  truly  was  one  of  the  most  economical  of  insects ! 

Longfellow  has  said: — 

'  O   thou  sculptor,  painter,  poet ! 
Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart : 
That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest, 
Shape  from  it  thy  work  of  art.' 

And  this  larva  Tiad  used  up  its  exuviae  and  excrementa  in  forming  a  case  for  it- 
self— an  inner  retreat.  The  leaf  was  its  shelter  and  store  of  food ;  for  it  fed  upon  the 
parenchyma,  and  left  only  the  veins  and  skin.  The  case  was  its  stronghold.  The 
name  of  the  insect  is  Semasia  signatana,  Clemens. 

Our  native  insect  pests  are  bad  enough,  but  the  insect  foes  that  we  most  dread 
are  the  foreigners — the  immigrants,  for  the  reason  that,  '  It  is  better  to  have  to  con- 
tend wqlh  the  devil  you  know  than  with  the  devil  you  don't  know' 

The  advent  of  Nematus  Erichsonii  is  an  old  story  now.  This  pest  destroyed  our 
tamaracks  in  the  eighties,  and  it — 

'  still   goes   marching   on.' 

Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Ross  in  his  excellent  article  on  '  The  Forest  Resources  of  Labrador 
Peninsula,'  tells  us  that,  '  Of  late  years  the  European  larch  saw-fly  has  destroyed  most 
of  the  larch  between  Lake  St.  John  and  Lake  Mistassini,  and  the  pest  is  spreading 
northward.' — Can.  For.  Journ.  V.  I,  No.  1,  page  32.) 

The  Gipsy  moth,  the  Brown-tail  moth,  and  the  Leopard  moth  are  new  importa- 
tions to  the  country  south  of  us. 

So  great  a  plague  has  the  Gipsy  moth  been  in  Massachusetts  that  the  legislature 
in  four  years  (1890-94)  expended  $275,000  in  the  effort  to  exterminate  it,  and  had 
not  succeeded;  and  further  appropriations  were  required. 
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The  larvae  of  the  Brown-tail  moth  are  also  injurious  in  Massachusetts;  and  as  their 
fine  barbed  hairs  are  easily  detached,  and  carried  in  the  air,  they  often  settle  upon  the 
passers-by,  work  their  way  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  cause  much  suffering.  They 
are  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  A  lady  wrote  concerning  them :  '  We  first  noticed  the 
caterpillars  in  1897,  and  we  could  do  nothing  with  them.  We  had  to  take  brooms 
and  sweep  them  away  from  the  doors.  They  ate  the  leaves  off  the  trees,  so  that  we  did 
not  get  any  fruit  that  year,  or  in  1898.  The  caterpillars  seemed  to  come  all  at  once. 
We  were  all  poisoned  with  them.  The  houses  were  full  of  them.  They  were  a  sight. 
They  were  on  everything, — fences,  shrubbery  and  flower  bushes.  The  place  was  fairly 
alive  with  them.  They  were  even  in  the  bed  rooms.'  (Mrs.  Peter  Mooley,  in  Fer- 
nald  and  Kirkland's  Report  on  the  Brown-tail  Moth,  1903,  page  19.) 

Fancy  the  good  lady  with  her  broom,  like  Mrs.  Partington,  sweeping  back  the 
sea. 

The  larvae  of  the  Leopard  moth  are  borers.  The  species  has  in  some  way  been 
carried  from  Europe  to  New  York. 

In  Canada  a  very  common  and  mischievous  pest  is  the  Forest-tree  Tent  Cater- 
pillar, Clisiocampa  disstria,  Hubner.  This  also  flourishes  more  abundantly  some  years 
than  others.  In  1899,  it  and  its  congener,  Clisiocampa  Americana,  Fabricus,  were  so 
abundant  in  the  counties  of  Drummond  and  Shefford,  that  they  stripped  the  second 
.growth  trees  bare.  Hordes  of  them  crossing  the  railway,  brought  the  train  to  a  stand- 
still— the  rails  having  become  slippery  with  crushed  larvae. 

The  larva  of  C.  disstria  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  that  of  C.  Americana 
(the  Orchard  Tent-Caterpillar.)  It  has  a  Hue  head,  and  a  row  of  silvery  spots  down 
tne  back;  while  the  other  has  a  Hack  head,  and  a  continuous  white  dorsal  line. 

I  consider  C.  disstria  the  worst  of  the  leaf -eating  foes  of  our  hard-wood  trees. 

The  larvae  of  the  Tussock  Moths,  Notolophus  antiqua,  Linneus,  and  Notolophus 
leucostigma,  Smith  and  Abbot,  are  handsome  but  mischievous.  They  are  tufted  along 
the  back,  as  the  generic  name  indicates.  Those  of  the  latter  species  may  be  known 
by  their  red  heads.  Both  kinds  feed  upon  a  variety  of  trees.  Dr.  Felt  says  of  Leu- 
costigma :  '  This  species  feeds  readily  on  elm  and  maple  leaves,  displaying  a  special 
preference  for  horse-chestnut  and  linden,  and  frequently  does  considerable  damage.' 
(Bulletin,  No.  27,  N.  Y.  St.  Mus.  p.  41.) 

With  us  at  Quebec  both  kinds  particularly  affect  the  white  willow.  In  1897, 
which  was  a  great  insect  year  all  over  the  country,  the  white  patches  of  the  eggs  of 
N.  leucostigma  could  be  seen,  in  great  numbers,  on  the  trunks  of  the  willows  on 
Mountain  Hill. 

The  males  of  these  Tussock  Moths  are  called  "  Vaporers  "  because  of  their  jaunty 
flight.  They  skip  hither  and  thither,  as  Wood  says — 'Like  Coelebs  in  search  of  a 
wife.'  The  females,  on  the  other  hand  are  most  exemplary  in  their  behaviour.  St. 
Paul,  if  he  had  been  an  entomologist,  would  have  admired  them  greatly — they  'go 
not  from  house  to  house.'  They  remain  upon  the  cocoons  from  which  they  crept. 
There  they  await  their  mates ;  there  they  lay  their  eggs ;  and  there  they  die. 

We  must  not  give  them  too  much  credit  for  their  domestic  virtues.  They  are 
aided  by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  conducting  themselves  well — they  have  only 
rudimentary  wings. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  moths,  the  larva?  of  which,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, might  become  injurious  to  forest-trees.  Their  very  size  makes  them  formid- 
able. The  larva?  of  the  Hawk -moths,  Sphinx  chersis,  Hubner,  and  Sphinx  Kalmice,  S 
&  A.,  feed  upon  the  ash,  though  I  frequently  find  them  on  the  lilac.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  both  the  lilac  and  the  ash  belong  to  the  same  family  of  plants,  the 
OleacecB,  of  which  the  olive-tree  is  the  type. 

The  larva  of  Ellema  coniferarum,  S.  &  A.,  feeds  upon  the  pine.  I  wish  the  species 
were  a  little  more  common,  for  m  all  these  years,  I  have  obtained  only  one  specimen 
of  the  moth  for  my  collection. 

The  larvae  of  Ceratomia  Amyntor,  Hubner,  feed  upon  the  elm.  They  have  four 
prominent  horns  upon  their  shoulders;  and  Harris  on  this  account  gave  them  the 
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name  of  Quadricornis.  There  are  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  habits  of  the  larvae 
of  this  species  that  are  well  worth  notice. 

You  will  remember  'that  the  leaves  of  the  elm  on  the  underside  are  strongly  and 
regularly  ribbed;  and  that  they  are  often  curled  over  on  one  side  in  a  roll.  The 
Amyntor  caterpillars  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  leaf;  and,  along  the  sides  they 
have  seven  oblique,  raised,  rough  lines.  They  lie  extended  along  the  edge  of  the  leaf, 
and  in  that  position  very  closely  resemble  the  roll  of  the  leaves  near  them.  Nor  is 
this  all:  in  the  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  elm  become  rusty-brown  in  colour;  and, 
that  the  resemblance  to  the  leaves  may  be  maintained,  the  caterpillars  become  of  the 
same  hue.  They  afford  in  this  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  is  called  Mimetic 
Analogy. 

The  larva  of  that  stately  moth,  Triptogon  modesta,  Harris,  feeds  upon  the  poplar; 
and  that  of  Cressonia  juglandis,  S.  &  A.,  upon  the  black  walnut,  the  butternut 
and  the  hickory. 

Upon  a  variety  of  forest  trees,  the  larvae  of  those  magnificent  Saturnians, — 
Attacus  Cecropia,  Linneus  (the  largest  of  our  moths),  and  Telea  Polyphemus,  Cramer, 
are  to  be  found;  whilst  those  of  Actias  Luna,  Linneus,  (the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
moths)  feed  upon  the  butternut;  and  those  of  Hyperchirea  lo,  Fabricius,  upon  the 
elm,  the  bass-wood,  and  the  balsam-poplar.  The  last  named  larvae  are  set  with  sting- 
ing spines. 

In  the  west  the  larva  of  that  splendid  moth  Eacles  vmperialis,  Drury,  feeds  upon 
the  white  pine;  and  the  larva  of  Citheronia  regalis,  Fabricius — which  has  as  many 
horns  as  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  locally  known  as  the  '  Hickory  Horned 
Devil' — feeds  upon  the  black  walnut,  butternut  and  hickory. 

I  have  never  heard,  however,  that  the  caterpillars  of  these  very  large  insects  have 
done  very  much  damage. 

Of  insects  that  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees,  these  call  for  our  attention : — 

The  White  Grub,  which  is  the  larva  of  the  May  Beetle,  Lachnosterna  fiteca, 
Frohling.  The  grubs  of  this  species  are  very  general  feeders  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
They  have  been  found  exceedingly  injurious  to  young  pines  and  tamaracks. 

A  formidable  foe  to  the  poplar,  basswood  and  oak  is  Prionus  laticollis,  Drury,  the 
Broadnecked  Sawyer,  which  bores  into  the  roots  of  the  trees.  I  have  not  found  it  at 
Quebec ;  but  I  have  seen  a  specimen  that  was  taken  at  Sherbrooke.  As  it  works  under 
ground,  its  ravages  are  not  easily  detected. 

But  of  the  underground  insect  foes  of  the  forest  trees,  the  Cicadas  are,  I  think, 
the  worst.  Happily  this  part  of  Canada  is  out  of  the  range  of  Tibicen  septendecim, 
Linneus,  which  spends  seventeen  years  at  the  roots  of  trees,  imbibing  at  the  very 
founts  of  vegetable  life.  But  Cicada  canicularis,  Harris,  is  very  abundant  in  these 
parts  .  If  you  go  into  the  woods  in  autumn  you  will  hear  the  shrill  sound  produced 
by  their  little  tambours  or  side  drums  whch  vibrate,  as  the  boys  say,  '  for  all  they 
are  worth/ 

We  have  another  species  of  Cicada,  Tibicen  rimosa,  Say,  but  it  is  not  common 
with  us. 

The  habits  of  the  Cicadas  are  interesting.  The  females  cut  grooves  in  the  twigs 
of  their  favourite  trees;  and  in  each  groove  lay  a  row  of  eggs.  The  eggs  seen)  to  be 
nourished  by  the  sap  in  the  twigs,  for  they  become  enlarged.  The  newly  hatched 
larvae  drop  to  the  ground,  and  burrow  till  they  reach  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Into 
these  they  drive  their  beaks,  and  then,  for  three  years,  live,  by  suction,  upon  the  sap. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  they  work  their  way  out  of  the  earth,  climb  for  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  trees,  and  then  writhe  and  twist,  till  their  skins  burst  down  the  back. 
Out  of  the  rent,  in  every  case,  creeps  a  perfect  insect,  drawing  its  legs  out  of  their 
former  enclosures,  as  out  of  boots.  In  about  ten  minutes  (I  have  watched  the  pro- 
cess), the  air  has  penetrated  to  every  part  of  the  insect's  body;  its  winprs  have  been 
shaken  out  of  plait,  into  their  full  dimensions;  and  the  creature  is  ready  for  flight. 

If  you  ask  me,  what  should  be  done  to  check  the  cicadas?  Well,  I  know  what  I 
.•should  do  as  regards  the  orchards,  the  suerar-bush.  and  the  inclosed  wood*.  T  should. 
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in  the  autumn,  turn  a  sounder  of  swine  into  them.  The  animals  would  not  only  eat 
the  wind-fall  apples,  tli"  ae.>rn>  and  U-eeh-mast  and  fungi,  they  would  grub  about 

roots  of  the  trees  and  devour  the  immature  kinds  of  dies,  beetles  and  moths.  I 
have  seen  the  experiment  tried;  and  tlie  piirs  thro\<-. 

But  a  part  of  my  subject  of  more  interest  to  lumbermen  is  that  relating  to  the 
Borers — and  truly  their  name  is  leg  inn. 

A  number  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  family  Buprvstidu*  hor<>  in  the  pine.  Two 
splendid  beetles  of  this  family  are  Ohalcophora  \~ir(/ini<'nxis.  Drury.  and  Chalcophora 
fort i*.  l.e  ( 'i»nte. 

C.  f'irfix  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  our  Buprestidae — and  perhaps,  as  rer- 
gards  our  collections,  the  rarest.  Mr.  Hague  Harrington  sjM-aks  of  it  as  rare  at  Otta- 
wa: and  I  never  met  with  it  at  Montreal,  nor  in  the  eastern  townships;  but  one  day 
1  was  walking  under  the  cliff,  at  Hadlow,  011  the  south  side  of  the  river,  when  I  found 
specimens  of  both  C.  Virginiensis  and  C.  fortis.  There  were  no  trees  near  in  which 
they  could  have  bred,  and  the  insects  were  fresh  and  perfect.  The  discovery  was  a 
marvel  to  me  till,  on  looking  to  the  river  side,  I  saw,  stranded,  a  crib  of  pine  timber; 
and  then  the  mystery  was  solved.  This  incident  shows  how  easily  insects  may  be 
spread  over  the  country. 

There  is  a  bettle  called  the  Titillator,  Monohammus  titillator,  Harris,  which  some- 
what resembles,  both  in  appearance  and  habits,  the  beetle  called  in  Scotland  the  'Tim- 
ber-man.' The  Titillator,  and  its  congener,  Monohammus  marmorata,  Randall,  make 
damaging  tunnels  in  the  trunks  of  the  pine,  and  they  sometimes  turn  up  unexpectedly 
in  places  far  from  their  native  forest. 

One  afternoon  I  was  sitting  in  my  study  in  the  rectory  at  Cowansville,  which  was 
then  a  new  building.  Suddenly  a  strange  object  came  down  with  a  clatter  upon  the 
book  I  was  reading.  It  was  M.  titillator.  Where  did  you  come  from?  I  said.  I  looked 
around  and  soon  discovered  a  hole  it  had  made  in  the  casing  of  the  door.  What  an 
experience  that  insect  had  gone  through.  It  had  sprung  from  an  egg  laid  in  a  crevice 
of  a  standing  pine.  The  tree  into  which  it  had  eaten  its  way  had  been  cut  down,  hauled 
through  the  woods,  soaked  in  the  mill-pond  and  cut  up  by  the  circular  saw.  The  boards 
had  been  banged  about  in  the  j»iling,  had  been  kiln  dried,  and  then  passed  through  the 
planing  machine.  That  particular  board  in  which  was  the  habitation  of  the  beetle 
had  been  worked  by  hand  in  the  sash  and  door  factory,  planed,  and  fitted,  and  ham- 
mered, and  painted,  and  varnished,  and,  surviving  all  the  rough  usage,  and  escaping 
all  the  deadly  weapons,  there  lay  Monohammus  titillator  snugly  ensconsed  in  his  square 
inch  of  the  wood,  reserving  himself  till  he  could  present  himself  as  a  gentleman. 

The  larvae  of  a  number  of  these  longicorn  beetles  are  borers  in  various  forest  trees. 
/Those  of  Monohammus  scutellatus,  Say,  play  sad  work  with  the  spruce.  A  fine  spruce, 
growing  in  the  premises  I  rented  some  years  ago,  broke  off  near  the  ground.  I  found 
that,  for  about  three  feet  upward,  the  trunk  had  been  bored  through  and  through  in 
every  direction  by  the  larva  of  this  beetle. 

The  larva  of  Plagionotus  speciosus,  Say,  is  a  borer  in  the  maple.  That  of  the  fine 
beetle  Saperda  calcarata,  Say,  bores  in  the  poplar.  The  apple  tree  borer,  Saperda 
•Candida.,  Fabr.,  works  also  in  the  American  mountain  ash  and  the  thorn.  The  larvae 
of  Saperda  vestita,  Say,  Saperda  tridentata,  Olivier,  and  Cyllene  pictus,  Drury,  bore 
respectively  in  the  bass-wood,  the  elm  and  the  cedar  (Thuya  occidentalis,  Linneus).  ' 

Time  would  fail  me  to  enumerate  the  small  beetles  which  mine  between  the  bark 
and  the  white  wood,  and  which  at  times  do  great  harm — volumes  might  be  written  upon 
them. 

But  I  must  not  pass  over  the  most  important  of  the  Lepidopterous  and  Hymen- 
opterous  borers.  Of  the  former  we  have  remarkable  instances  in  Cossus  centerensis, 
Lintner,  which  bores  in  the  balsam  poplar;  in  Prionoxystus  robinice,  Peck,  which,  as 
its  name  implies,  bores  in  the  locust  or  false  acacia,  and  in  Prionoxystus  Macmurtiei, 
Guerin-Meneville,  which  Mr.  A.  F.  Winn  has  found  upon  oaks  on  Mount  Royal. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  discovered  Cossus  centerensis  at  Cowansville,  Que.  At 
that  time  the  insect  was  unnamed  and  undeseriBed,  but  I  was  not  then  sufficiently  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  Cossidoe  to  know  this.  '  It  remained  for  that  able  entomologist  and 
excellent  man,  now  gone  to  his  rest,  Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Entomologist  of  New 
York,  to  name  and  describe  this  fine  insect. 

The  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  poplar.  The  young  larvae 
eat  into  the  tree,  and  as  they  grow  enlarge  their  tunnels.  When  they  approach  the  end 
of  their  larval  career  they  bite  their  way  to  the  surface,  leaving  only  a  thin  flim  of  bark 
between  them  and  the  outer  air.  They  then  retire  into  their  tunnels,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  woodpeckers,  to  undergo  their  pupal  change.  But  when  the  time  arrives  how 
can  the  footless  chrysalis  reascend  the  tunnel  that  the  moth  may  escape?  Nature  has 
provided  for  this.  Around  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  chrysalis  is  a  row  of 
serratures  or  teeth  which  give  it  a  hold  upon  the  sides  of  its  tunnel  and  enable  it  to 
work  its  way  to  the  outlet.  It  then  thrusts  itself  about  half  an  inch  through  the  open- 
ing. Its  case  bursts  open,  and  the  perfect  insect  escapes. 

The  horn-tail,  Tremex  columba,  Linneus,  is  a  creature  of  formidable  appearance. 
It  has  a  stout  acuform,  but  hollow  ovipositor,  which  extends  in  its  sheath  from  the 
fcniddle  of  the  underside  of  the  abdomen  to  a  length  of  half  an  inch  beyond  its  extremity. 
The  Tremex  drives  this  instrument  through  the  bark  and  into  the  soft  wood  of  the  tree 
K  which  is  usually  a  maple  or  a  beech),  and  then  by  muscular  action  it  passes  its  eggs 
through  the  ovipositor  to  the  end  of  the  wound  it  has  made.  The  Tremex  is,  in  many 
instances,  so  exhausted  in  the  process  that  it  has  not  strength  to  withdraw  its  ovipositor 
and  perishes  at  its  post. 

As  soon  as  the  young  larvae  are  hatched  they  begin  to  tunnel  in  different  direc- 
tions, enlarging  their  passages  as  they  grow. 

Other  horn-tails  of  like  habits  to  the  Tremex  are  Sirex  albicornis,  Fabridius, 
iSirex  fiavicorniS;  Fabr.,  and  Paururus  cyaneus,  Fabr.,  and  these  assail  the  pine. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  nature  has  left  these  borers  to  multiply  and  work 
their  will  without  a  check.  If  she  had,  the  forests  would  long  ago  have  disappeared. 
No,  a  number  of  formidable  ichneumon  flies,  with  yet  longer  ovipositors,  are  en- 
gaged in  reducing  their  hosts. 

Indeed  every  kind  of  destructive  insect  has  its  foes.  Insectivorous  birds  and 
predaceous  insects  under  ordinary  circumstances  keep  the  spoilers  within  bounds. 
And  man  may  give  his  assistance  to  nature  for  the  same  end.  For  instance,  h"e  can 
preserve  the  woodpeckers  and  soft-billed  birds.  The  man  who  would  shoot  a  wood- 
pecker deserves  to  be  ostracized.  I  wish  I  could  hear  more  frequently  the  boisterous 
laughing  call  of  that  noble  bird,  the  Bonnetted  Woodpecker,  Picus  pileus,  Alas,  its 
leauty  has  been  to  it  '  a  fatal  gift.'  It  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  fowler. 

When  a  tree  is  found  with  horn-tails  affixed  in  the  position  I  have  mentioned,  it. 
may  be  known  that  that  tree  is  a  hopeless  case.  It  should  be  felled,  and  split  for  stove 
wood,  and  then  certainly  one  colony  of  borers  would  be  destroyed. 

The  proper  and  timely  burning  of  bush-piles  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  num- 
bers of  insects.  Brush  should  be  burned,  not  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  dry 
herbage  and  dead  leaves,  but  when  vegetation  is  lush  and  green;  and  this  is  the  time 
when  insects  abound,  and  when  fire  and  smoke  would  work  havoc  amongst  them. 

It  would  be,  I  think,  for  the  public  good  if  our  government  would  appoint,  in 
every  county  in  "which  lumbering  operations  are  being  carried  on,  and  new  settle- 
ments formed,  Government  Foresters,  intelligent  men  of  high  character.  Their 
duties  should  be  to  preserve  the  game,  destroy  the  wolves,  regulate  the  burning  of  the 
debris  of  the  lumber  camps  and  clearings,  see  to  the  due  observance  of  forest-laws, 
and  generally  to  conserve  woodland  interests.  They  should  wear  a  uniform  that  their 
office  might  be  known.  I  think  that  such  government  employes  would  have  important 
duties  to  perform, -and  that  their  life  would  be  an  interesting  and  attractive  one.  I 
can  fancy  them  taking  up  Amien's  song  and  saying: — 

"  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  roam  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
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'Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 

But  winter  and  rough  weather." 
and — mosquitos  ! 

PROFESSOR  ROTH. — I  have  been  most  delighted  with  this  excellent  resume  of  the 
subject,  and  wish  to  say  that  it  is  perhaps  the  best  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to.  It  has  brought  before  us  something  which  very  few  appreciate  to  its  full 
extent. 

I  have  enjoyed  listening  to  the  paper  doubly,  because  of  its  beautiful  and  complete 
presentation  and  because  it  brings  before  us  a  subject  which  we  are  apt  to  shove  aside 
as  unimportant. 

The  average  timberman  in  the  United  States,  and  I  suppose  the  same  may  be 
said  of  his  Canadian  brother,  is  one  who  thinks  of  the  man  rvho  talks  of  insects  as  one 
of  those  enthusiasts — a  '  bug  hunter.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.— A  '  bug  sharp.' 

Professor  ROTH. — Yes,  '  bug  sharp.'  The  average  timberman  looks  upon  him  as 
simply  one  of  those  persons  who  chase  bugs  just  for  the  pleasure  of  making  a  collec- 
tion of  them,  and  to  talk  about  them.  Very  often  he  fails  to  see  that  the  '  bug 
hunter'  as  he  calls  him,  is  the  man  to  discover  and  to  teach  us  to  fight  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  forest. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  forest  fire  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  forest,  and  we 
are  always  talking  of  means  of  overcoming  it,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  we 
are  apt  to  forget  sometimes  that  we  have  another  foe  and  that  long  after  the  fire  we 
still  have  to  deal  with  these  '  little  people.' 

These  l  little  people '  are  with  us,  and  have  always  been  with  us,  and  they  seem 
to  be  with  us  whether  we  take  care  of  the  forest  or  not. 

If  you  take  the  trouble  to  run  over  the  little  calendar  which  the  forester  in  Ger- 
many carries  in  his  pocket  to  make  notes  of  things,  you  will  find  there  recorded  what 
he  shall  do  from  month  to  month,  and  you  will  invariably  find  one  of  the  longest 
paragraphs  devoted  to  the  insects  that  he  shall  look  after. 

We  have  never  fully  learned  the  damage  we  have  suffered.  As  an  instance, 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  the  Black  Hills. 

People  chopped  down  timber  summer  and  winter.  Some  one  suggested  that  it 
might  be  better  to  do  the  chopping  in  the  winter  only,  but  they  kept  on  chopping,  and 
the  first  thing  they  knew  they  had  a  pest  of  the  little  brown  bark  beetle,  an  insect 
so  small  that  most  people  would  hardly  notice  it.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  In  1902, 
one  could  stand  on  an  eminence  near  Spearfish  creek  and  see  at  one  glance  at  least 
four  townships  of  timber  practically  destroyed  by  this  minute  beetle,  and  most  people 
knew  nothing  of  what  the  real  trouble  was,  and  still  less  about  what  could  be  done 
for  it. 
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Dr.  Hopkins,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  studied  the  beetle;  he  recom- 
mended the  restriction  of  the  cut  to  the  infested  timber,  and  recommended  it  removed 
as  quickly  as  it  became  infested.  As  soon  as  the  timber  becomes  infested  it  begins  to 
change  colour,  so  that  this  method  is  perfectly  feasible.  The  result  has  been  very 
beneficial.  The  pest  is  not  one  of  these  mysterious  things  that  cannot  be  fought. 
If  people  of  the  Black  Hills  had  restricted  the  cut  of  the  timber  to  proper  seasons  or 
had  cut  all  the  infested  timber  by  restricting  the  cut  of  the  timber  to  proper  seasons  or 
could  have  fought  the  beetle  back  to  certain  lines,  where  the  birds  and  the  other 
natural  enemies  (of  which  we  have  heard  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fyles'  paper)  would  have 
easily  taken  care  of  it  and  brought  back  the  equilibrium. 

But  people  did  not  do  that.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do  until  Dr.  Hopkins 
told  them  what  they  were  really  suffering  from. 

In  the  country  we  suffered  losses  from  insects  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year..  Most  of  the  time  the  insect  pest  affects  people  in  such  a  way  that 
they  make  no  complaint.  So  far  they  have  endured  it  just  the  same  as  drought,  or 
frost,  nothing  is  said  about  it,  and1  very  little  inquiry  is  made  as  to  possible  remedies. 

I  believe  that  papers  of  the  kind  just  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fyles,  and  instruc- 
tions given  along  the  same  lines  will  bring  home  to  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  forest  the  possibilities  of  the  insect  enemies,  and  will  get  the  people  interested, 
not  for  any  sentimental  reasons,  but  because  they  want  to  be  rid  of  a  costly  and  dan- 
gerous enemy  or  at  least  want  to  know  how  to  fight  them  and  thus  restrict  the  possible 
losses. 

COLONEL  LOQGIE. — Before  beginning  my  paper  I  would  like  to  tell  you  this.  In 
the  first  place,  I  wish  to  thank  the  association  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing a  paper  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  in  the  second  place  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  forestry.  My  duties  do  not  lead  me  into  the  forest.  I  am 
simply  what  you  might  call  an  '  inside  man,'  and  have  never  had  as  much  opportunity 
to  study  the  forest  as  I  would  like. 

Perhaps  I  might  also  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  here  and  to  read  a  paper  before 
you.  Your  good  secretary  was  roaming  around  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
looking  for  somebody  to  read  a  paper.  I  don't  know  if  he  found  anybody  in  Nova 
Scotia,  but  he  came  to  me  looking  pretty  careworn  and  said:  '  I  wish  you  would  pre- 
pare a  paper.'  Well,  I  kind  of  took  pity  on  him  and  said  that  I  would  do  my  best. 

Now,  you  all  know  that  an  'inside  man'  has  very  little  opportunity  to  study  the 
forest  as  it  really  is.  He  has  to  keep  his  nose  to  the  draughting  table,  or  some  other 
table,  and  the  only  chance  he  has  of  seeing  the  forest  is  when  he  takes  his  holidays. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  premier  of  our  province,  Hon.  Mr.  Tweedie,  has  not  found 
it  possible  to  be  present.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  cakes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
forestry  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  forest  expert  is  hard  to  find.  We  have  a  great  many  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  forestry  and  who  are  lovers  of  the  forest,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  we  have  no  really  prominent  expert  in  forestry.  The  late  Edward  Jack  was  pro- 
bably the  only  man,  of  late  years,  who  could  be  called  an  expert  in  the  matter.  He  was 
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MMit  by  the  government  to  the  Forest  Exhibition  in  1884  in  Edinburgh,  bait  I  do  not 
think  it  was  followed  by  anything  special. 

I  was  speaking  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  he  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  attend.  Our  legislature  opens  to-day,  and  you  can 
easily  see  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  those  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  it 
to  be  here. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK'S  FOR'ESTS. 

BY    COL.   T.   G.    LOGGIE,   CROWN   LANDS   DEPARTMENT,   FREDERICTON,   N.B. 

From  its  earliest  history,  the  products  of  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick  have  held 
a  first  place  in  its  trade  exports.  Although  a  large  section  of  the  province  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  agriculture,  particularly  the  magnificent  intervales  of  the  River 
St.  John,  stretching  almost  from  its  mouth  upwards  to  the  limits  of  the  province, 
a  distance  of  300  miles;  of  the  Hiramichi,  Kennebecasis  and  other  valleys;  the 
broad  salt  marshes  of  the  upper  Bay  of  Fundy ;  still  lumber  has  remained  King. 

New  Brunswick  contains  an  area  of  17|  millions  of  acres,  of  this  acreage  10£ 
millions  are  granted  lands  and  7£  Crown  Lands,  and  the  province  fts  everywhere 
drained  by  large  rivers,  with  innumerable  branches,  almost  locking  each  other  at 
their  source. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  lumbering  can  be  carried  on  advantageously,  as  one  has 
yet  to  find  a  section  of  the  province,  where  logs  cannot  be  cut  and  driven  down  these, 
waterways  to  market.  Of  these  rivers,  the  St.  John  is  the  largest,  and  drains  nearly 
cne  half  of  the  province.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Miramiohi,  its  watershed  em- 
bracing about  5,000  square  miles. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  province  are  principally  along  the  river  valleys  and 
coast  line;  the  interior  forming  one  vast  timber  preserve  and  embracing  a  territory 
80  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long,  without  a  habitation  of  any  kind,  »ave  the  lumber- 
man's and  trapper's  shanty  and  no  sound,  except  the  ring  of  the  woodman's  axe  or 
the  call  of  the  hunter.  Here  is  a  dqmain  fairly  free  from  *he  ravages  of  fire,  and 
timbered  with  all  kinds  of  valuable  lumber.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory  is  un- 
fit for  cultivation,  lying  on  the  granite  and  boulder  formation,  although  the  northern 
sections,  in  its  approach  to  the  Restigouche  river  runs  into  the  Upper  Silurian  belt, 
and  consequently  has  good  deep  soils.  Everywhere  over  the  belt  both  black  and 
white  spruce  abounds,  some  pine  and  vast  quantities  of  the  hardwoods  that  have 
scarcely  been  touched,  also  large  quantities  of  the  finest  and  largest  cedar  in  eastern 
Canada. 

Leaving  this  section  of  the  province,  and  turning  our  attention  to  the  country 
lying  southerly  and  south-westerly  of  the  south-west  Miramichi,  and  extending  to 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  we  find  a  territory  heavily  cut  and  in  places  badly  burned.  The 
Xashwaak  river  is  an  exception,  where  Alexander  Gibson,  our  lumber  king,  still 
reigns  supreme. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

In  reading  reports  from  time  to  time,  of  the  timber  domain  of  Canada,  as  well 
as  of  the  United  States  the  same  story  is  read  and  re-read  of  devastation  by  forest 
fires.  New  Brunswick  has  not  escaped.  The  great  Miramichi  fire,  that  swept  through 
this  province  in  the  year  1825  is  a  matter  of  history.  Scarcely  a  year  elapses,  with- 
out more  or  less  fires,  although  of  late  we  have  suffered  less  perhaps,  than  our  neigh- 
bours. 

Our  legislature  and  lumbermen  have  grappled  for  years  with  this  great  question, 
and  the  government  has  still  under  consideration  more  effectual  methods  for  check- 
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ing  the  ravages  of  forest  fires.  In  the  year  1885  the  legislature  passed  the  Act  now 
in  force.  It  contains  provisions  prohibiting  fires  from  being  set  between  the  first 
day  of  May,  and  1st  December,  except  in  clearing  land,  obtaining  warmth  or  necessary 
industrial  purposes,  and  then  precautionary  measures  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  that  no  fires  should  be  set  at  all,  except  under  a  written  permit  from  the  fire 
warden  of  the  district.  No  fire  to  be  set  in  the  forest  without  first  clearing  away  a 
spot  five  feet  from  where  the  fire  is  to  be  set.  The  Act  provides  that  lumbermen  shall 
call  their  crews  together,  read  the  Act  and  warn  them  as  to  setting  of  fires. 

The  railway  companies  are  required  to  provide  their  smoke-stacks  with  a  bonnet, 
or  screen,  interwoven  at  the  draught  with  three  wires  (three  times  as  many  wires 
for  wood  as  for  coal)  and  sectionmen  to  pass  over  their  sections  once  a  day.  The 
right  of  way  to  be  cleared  of  all  combustible  material.  A  further  Act  provides  that 
$2,000  can  be  expended  in  any  one  'year,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  as  enacted. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  while  the  provisions  are  to  a  large  extent  admirable, 
this  Act  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a  well  selected  corps  of  foresters  and  fire  wardens, 
permanently  employed  by  the  province,  and  along  the  same  lines  as  the  regulations 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  These  wardens  could  act  as  sealers  of  lumber,  fishery  and 
game  wardens,  Labour  Act  commissioners  and  in  other  capacities  of  a  public  nature. 
The  outlay  for  such  a  service  would  be  large,  but  the  results  would  be  far-reaching 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  province.  There  is  no  question  in  New  Brunswick  to- 
day of  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  the  forests. 

The  total  area  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  as  stated  at  the  outset, 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  7£  millions  of  acres,  of  which  quantity,  6i  millions  are  under 
timber  license,  the  remaining  one  million  acres,  being  to  a  large  extent,  burnt  and 
barren  lands.  Licenses  from  the  Crown  are  issued  annually,  but  there  is  an  under- 
standing they  will  run  to  August  1,  1918.  The  stumpage  on  spruce,  pine,  fir  and  cedar 
is  $1.25  per  M.  sup.  ft.,  and  the  yearly  rental  is  $8  per  sq.  mile. 

The  average  annual  cut  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  120  millions  of  sup.  feet, 
classified  as  follows: — 

Spruce  and  pine 95  millions  sup.  feet 

Cedar 15 

Hardwood 4 

Hemlock 3  " 

Fir.  .  3 


•  Total 120 

Twenty-six  sealers  are  employed  to  survey  this  lumber.  There  is  a  chief  sealer 
in  addition,  whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee  the  sealers  under  him  and  report  to  the  de- 
partment the  various  operations  being  carried  on  and  the  probable  cut  of  each  opera- 
tor. 

There  are  restrictions  in  the  licenses,  as  to  the  cutting  of  undersized  lumber, 
and  no  tree  is  allowed  to  be  cut  down  that  will  not  make  a  log  18  feet  long  and  10 
inches  art  the  small  end.  The  government  have,  at  various  times  been  strongly  pressed 
to  allow  undersized  logs  to  be  cut  for  pulpwood,  but  so  far  these  requests  have  been 
met  with  refusal.  In  some  sections  where  spruce  has  been  found  to  be  of  a  stunted 
or  slender  growth  and  would  never  mature  to  sawlogs,  the  government  have  allowed 
the  lumber  to  be  removed,  but  the  quantity  so  cut  has  been  very  small  indeed. 

In  administering  the  forests  of  the  Crown,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  met 
with  i«»  to  guard  the  department  against  fraudulent  applications  for  land,  under  the 
Lniise  of  settlement. 

The  tendency  in  applying  for  settling  lands,  is  to  secure  a  lot  sufficiently  timber- 
ed so  as  to  allow  the  settler  something  at  the  start  he  can  turn  into  money,  either  by 
cutting  the  logs  himself  or  selling  his  chance  to  some  one  else,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Labour  or  Settlement  Act.  The  groater  number  of 
those  applying  have  no  other  motive  than  to  cut  off  the  lumber,  and  then  allow  their 
applications  to  lapse. 
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The  department  is  continually  holding  up  applications,  where  reports  have  shown 
the  lands  are  unfit  for  settlement.  The  licensees  naturally  protest  against  any  such 
incursion  into  their  limits,  and  the  department  is  left  to  adjudicate  the  matter,  often 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  settler  or  the  licensee. 

A  common  practice  is  to  squat  upon  Crown  lands,  without  application,  clear  a 
small  portion  and  erect  a  hut.  In  time,  the  department  is  forced,  by  some  settling 
conditions,  to  approve  his  application,  although  in  many  cases  the  location  is  made 
among  good  timber.  One  can  easily  see  the  result.  The  cleared  portion  must  be 
burned  and  the  surrounding  forest  is  at  once  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  separation  of  purely  agricultural  lands  from  the  lands  only  fit  for  timber 
growth  is  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  our  forests  to-day.  I  have  re- 
ference to  lands  at  present  only  in  the  vicinity  of  settlement.  Such  an  undertaking 
would,  no  doubt,  involve  a  large  expense.  Only  persons '  should  be  employed  for  this 
work  whose  judgment  could  be  relied  upon  as  thoroughly  competent  in  judging  the 
soils.  Following  this  up  with  a  corps  of  competent  foresters  for  keeping  down  fires 
and  supervising  the  cutting  is  the  first  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OP  LANDS. 

Of  the  lands  that  have  passed  from  the  Crown,  I  will  only  deal  with  three  of  the 
largest  tracts.  The  grant  to  the  New  Brunswick  Railway,  for  building  a  narrow 
gauge  railway  from  Fredericton  to  Edmunston,  a  distance  of  167  miles,  was  1,647,- 
772  acres,  and  embraces  lands  princpally  on  waters  tributary  to  the  River  St.  John 
and  including  parts  of  the  counties  of  York,  Carleton,  Victoria  and  Madawaska. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Whitehead,  the  company's  agent,  has  this  year,  given  me  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  quantity  of  lumber  on  these  lands : — 

Spruce 3,014  million  sup.  feet. 

Fir 3,014  « 

Hardwood 4,743 

Cedar. .  406  " 


Total 11,177 

Of  this  large  tract  the  company  has  sold  only  600  acres.  Fully  one-third  is 
situate  on  the  upper  Silurian  formation,  representing  some  of  the  best  settling  lands 
in  the  province,  but  the  policy  of  the  company  is  not  to  sell  any  for  farming  purposes, 
and  the  progress  of  that  section  of  the  province  is  consequently  retarded. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  government  should  buy  back  the  settling  portion 
of  these  lands,  which  if  accomplished  at  a  reasonable  price,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  question,  be  productive  of  great  results. 

The  next  largest  ownership  is  that  of  the  Alexander  Gibson  Company,  who  hold 
the  fee  simple  on  upwards  of  225,000  acres  located  principally  on  the  Nashwaak  river, 
and  absolutely  controlling  the  lumber  lands  on  that  river.  Mr.  Gibson  purchased  the 
greater  part  of  these  lands  in  the  early  sixties  and  has  been  cutting  them  ever  since, 
•without  a  break.  The  growth  is  principally  black  spruce,  which  replenishes  itself 
about  every  ten  years,  in  cutting  down  to  merchantable  logs. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Gibson,  some  ten  years  ago,  he  estimated  these 
lands  as  worth  to  him  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
any  such  high  valuation  can  only  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed 
by  the  owner.  Over  1,000  millions  of  spruce  have  been  cut  on  this  property  since  Mr. 
Gibson's  purchase,  and  judging  from  reports,  the  lands  to-day  are  fairly  abundant 
in  timber. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  as  much  as  20,000  sup.  ft.  per  acre  of  spruce  has 
been  cut  on  choice  bits  of  this  property.  In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  the  cut 
on  a  block  of  3,000  acres  I  purchased  on  the  Keswick  river,  in  the  year  1887,  a  tract 
not  particularly  well  timbered  at  the  time,  but  fast  growing  black  spruce.  In  -that 
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year,  I  let  the  stumpage  on  one  million  feet.  'Again  in  1892  it  produced  two  million 
feet  and  again  in  1900  the  operator  paid  me  stumpage  on  two  million  more.  In  1897 
I  am  looking  for  a  further  crop  of  two  millions.  So  much  for  the  old  Scotch  pro- 
verb : — 

'  Be  aye  stickin'  i  na  tree ;  it'll  be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepinV 
The  lands  of  Mr.  Gibson  have  not  been  subject  to  much  forest  fire,  partially  owing 
to  the  distance  from  railway  lines,  but  mor=?  particularly  to  the  vigilance  which  the 
owner  displays  in  dry  times. 

Another  large  tract  is  that  located  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  south-west  Mira- 
michi,  embracing  an  area  of  160,000  acres,  which,  I  understand,  has  lately  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  American  syndicate  at  a  price  of  upwards  of  $600,000.  The  timber 
growth  is  much  the  same  as  on  Mr.  Gibson's  property. 

SURVEYS  OF  TIMBER  LINES. 

No  timber  lands  can  be  properly  managed  without  a  system  of  carefully  prepared 
surveys  and  block  timber  lines,  as  well  as  accurate  maps.  Generally  speaking  the  Crown 
Lands  are  blocked  off  in  areas  of  six  square  miles,  the  lines  running  astronomically 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  2$  miles  each  way.  On  some  rivers  blocks  are  laid  off 
5  miles  each  way,  and  in  the  Restigouche  country  the  blocks  are  as  small  as  1,000  acres. 
The  practice  is  to  run  the  base  lines  5  miles  apart  and  large  expenditures  have  in  this 
way  been  made  by  the  government.  The  sub-divisions  of  the  licenses  are  surveyed  after 
first  getting  an  order  from  the  Crown  Land  office,  accompanied  by  a  plan,  showing  in 
detail  previous  lines  run,  while  the  order  contains  a  description  of  the  lines  to  be  sur- 
veyed. All  these  surveys  have  been  made  by  blazing  lines  through  the  forests  with  the 
ordinary  compass.  The  system  is  open  to  considerable  objection,  but  it  is  found  prac- 
tically to  satisfy  those  whose  interests  are  involved. 

A  recommendation  has  been  made  to  erect  iron  monuments  at  the  corners  of  blocks, 
it  being  found  that  corner  posts  soon  decay  or  are  swept  away  by  forest  fires. 

VALUES  OF  TIMBER  LANDS. 

My  experience  would  warrant  the  statement  that  timber  lands  have  doubled  in. 
value  within  the  last  ten  years. 

For  the  right  to  cut  on  Crown  Lands,  not  including  stumpage,  fairly  good  timber 
lands  would  be  worth  $200  per  square  mile  and  first-class  lands  $500  and  over  a  square 
mile,  according  to  location.  The  price  of  soil  right  lands  has  probably  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  prices  ranging  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  although  some 
properties  have  lately  been  sold  much  above  these  figures  and  running  as  high  as  ten 
dollars  per  acre  for  prime  black  spruce  lands,  easy  of  access  and  comparatively  free 
from  fire  danger. 

In  summing  up  this  paper,  which  has  already  grown  to  too  great  a  length,  I  would 
recommend : 

1st.  More  effectual  means  for  the  protection  from  fires. 

2nd.  The  separation  of  the  timber  lands  from  agricultural  lands. 

3rd.  A  carefully  selected  corps  of  permanently  employed  foresters. 

4th.  Restrictions  as  to  the  cutting  of  undersized  timber. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  expected  to  add  reforestation,  and  while  much  can  be  said  about 
tree  planting,  I  am  of  the  opinion  our  efforts  at  present  will  be  better  met  by  a  more 
efficient  preservation  of  our  forests  and  more  careful  cutting  of  the  standing  timber. 
New  Brunswick  has  yet  a  noble  heritage  in  her  forests.  Let  us  then  work  together  to 
preserve  this  heritage  so  that  we  ourselves  and  future  generations  may  reap  the  benefits 
which  nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed. 

In  conclusion,  again,  let  us  not  forget  the  old  Scotch  saying: 

'  Be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree ;  it'll  be  growin'  when  y're  sleepin'. 
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Mr.  STEWART. — Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  understood  Col. 
Loggie  to  state  that  the  limits  had  been  gone  over  every  ten  years.  I  would  like  to  have 
that  point  made  clear.  What  size  do  they  cut  in  order  to  go  over  it  again  in  ten  years 
and  get  another  cut  profitably  ?  I  may  say  that  I  understood  the  same  thing  from  Sena- 
tor Snowball  some  time  ago.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  cut  his  limits  every 
ten  years.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  do  you  get  the  same  quantity  each  cut,  of 
course  omitting  the  virgin  cut.  Subsequent  to  the  virgin  cut  what  quantity  do  tli.>y 
get,  and  is  it  the  rule  to  cut  every  ten  years  ? 

Col.  LOGGTE. — It  13  only  in  certain  sections  that  they  do  that.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
places  that  the  spruce  is  so  fast  growing  as  that.  I  was  speaking  of  Nashwaak,  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  owner  of  that  property,  operates  over  the  same  ground  every  ten  years 
and  gets  a  good  proportion  of  logs  eighteen  feet  long  and  ten  inches  at  the  small  end. 
He  practically  gets  as  much  lumber  each  time  he  goes  over  the  ground. 

Mr.  STEWART. — It  pays  him  to  go  back  every  ten  years  ? 

Col.  LOGGIE. — When  he  cuts  the  merchantable  logs  it  lets  the  air  and  light  get  in 
which  makes  the  growth  considerably  faster. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — About  what  area  would  he  go  over  and  about  how  much  would  he 
take  out? 

Col.  LOGGIE. — His  average  cut  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  per  annum. 
He  has  cut  over  a  thousand  million  since  he  has  been  lumbering  at  Nashwaak. 

Mr.  STEWART. — What  area  is  his  forest? 
Col.  LOGGIE.— 225,000  acres. 

Dr.  CLARK. — There  was  just  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to, 
and  which  I  would  like  to  hear  discussed  and  have  the  opinion  of  the  association  on, 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  lumbermen  from  the  west. 

The  government  of  British  Columbia  has  recently  doubled  the  ground  rent  and 
has  also  increased  the  stumpage  rent.  The  ground  rent  has  been  increased  from  four 
to  eight  dollars.  I  think  that  is  bad  policy. 

Mr.  STEWART. — From  four  to  eight  dollars  a  square  mile  ? 

Dr.  CLARK. — Yes.  By  putting  the  ground  rent  high  the  tendency  will  be  to  force 
the  lumbermen  to  cut  more,  so  that  he  can  get  his  lumber  off  and  abandon  the  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  put  the  increase  on  the  stumpage  you  tend  to  conserve 
the  land.  I  think  the  west  is  just  now  suffering  from  over-production,  and  this  increase 
of  the  land  rent  would  be  to  force  them  to  cut  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  so  as 
to  clear  their  limits  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  ground  rent  should  be  kept  low  and  not  increased  in  any  way,  and  that  any  in- 
crease that  must  be  made  should  be  made  upon  the  stumpage,  then  the  government 
interests  and  the  lumberman's  interests  will  both  be  conserved. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — If  there  is  any  British  Columbia  gentleman  here  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  his  views  on  the  subject. 


/      > 
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No.  5. — The  presence  of  larpe  tf)ps  in  a  slashing  perpetuate  the  danger  from  fire  after  lumbering  for  many 
years.     These  tops,  being  prop[>ed  up  from  the  moist  soil  by  their  branches,  decay  very  slowly.   [48 
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Mr.  JONES. — I  think  we  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  principle  raised  by  the 
last  speaker,  but  what  he  says  is  not  the  custom  in  our  country. 

In  the  railway  belt,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  this  morning,  the  rental  is  five 
dollars  a  square  mile.  As  soon  as  you  get  out  of  that — the  land  east  of  the  Cascades 
costs  you  $115  a  square  mile.  That  is  for  a  special  license.  To  lease-holders  I  think 
it  is  fifteen  cents  an  acre,  which  would  be  $96  a  square  mile.  The  dues  are  50  cents 
per  thousand  when  cut.  This  is  the  same  all  through. 

Well,  the  result  of  that  is  we  are  holding  on  to  our  Dominion  timber  and  cutting 
our  provincial  as  fast  as  we  can  and  letting  it  go.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  going  to  go  over  the  limits  a  second  time.  It  is  a 
comparatively  new  business  and  we  have  figured  anyway  that  once  we  have  cut  it  clean, 
and  take  off  all  the  stuff  that  will  make  ties,  we  are  about  through  with  it. 

It  may  be.  that  our  experience  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  down  here, 
and  that  if  we  want  to  go  over  the  limits  again  we  will  find  them  nearly  as  good  as  the 
first  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  be  the  case,  but  the  way  we  feel  about  it 
now  is  that  once  we  have  taken  off  all  that  is  worth  taking  off  we  are  just  about  through 
with  the  place. 

A  MEMBER. — They  would  not  be  worth  a  great  deal  if  you  had  to  pay  the  increased 
ground  rent. 

Mr.  JONES. — Well,  if  we  go  over  them  again  it  will  be  our  Dominion  lands  that 
we  will  go  over  and  not  the  provincial,  because  we  cut  all  of  our  provincial  as  soon  as 
we  possibly  can  and  as  close. 

Dr.  CLARK. — Under  some  circumstances  it  may  be  as  higa  as  $160  a  mile,  that  is 
25  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  JONES. — The  special  licenses  are  $115  east  of  the  Cascades,  and  $140  west. 
Of  course  the  land  west  of  the  Cascades  carries  a  much  heavier  stand  of  timber,  and 
consequently  it  is  worth  more.  Then  the  leaseholder's  rental  is  twenty-five  cents 
an  acre  unless  you  are  cutting  a  certain  capacity,  in  that  case  it  is  reduced  to  fifteen 
cents. 

Mr.  CHOWN. — When  the  land  is  cleared  will  it  be  classified  as  timber  land,  or  as 
settlers'  land? 

Mr.  JONES. — As  far  as  most  of  the  timbered  land  is  concerned,  I  would  not  give 
fifteen  cents  an  acre  for  it.  It  is  worth  absolutely  nothing  when  you  cut  the  timber  off 
it,  except  as  scenery.  It  is  very  handsome. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  land  in  British  Columbia  or  not.  A  year  or  so  ago  lands 
were  sold  by  public  tender,  and  went  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  only  Crown  dues 
were  so  much  a  mile,  which  was  reduced  if  a  mill  of  a  certain  capacity  were  erected. 
1  think  it  was  reduced  to  $96  a  mile. 

11398—4 
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:\fr.  JONES. — That  was  west  of  the  Cascades. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — And  if  the  lumber  was  shipped  from  the  province  the  dues  were 
rebated  one-half. 

Mr.  JoxES.-^Not  enforced.  Those  were  the  regulations  with  regard  to  lease-hold, 
but  the  big  majority  is  held  under  what  is  called  a  special  license.  Out  there  there 
is  no  objection  to  pay  the  rental. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Of  course  this  question  of  a  high  ground  rent  is  a  very  vexed 
one.  Whether  it  shall  be  high  rent  and  low  dues,  or  high  dues  and  low  rent. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  we  have  our  ground  rent  fixed,  by  recent  sales  at  five 
dollars  a  mile.  We  sold  one  limit  at  any  rate  for  which  we  got  $31,500  bonus  per 
mile,  and  "then  the  licensee  was  subject  to  a  royalty  on  the  cut  of  timber.  I  apprehend 
that  they  would  have  rather  paid  a  very  high  ground  rent,  and  have  fifty  cent  dues; 
than  been  subject  to  that  bonus  or  royalty  on  the  cut. 

Mr.  KNECHTEL. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  cutting 
timber  to  a  diameter  limit.  There  is  a  commonly  accepted  notion  that  if  you  go  into 
the  forest  and  cut  all  the  conifer  timber  down  to  say  ten  or  twelve  inches  diameter, 
you  can  go  back  after  a  certain  period  and  make  a  similar  second  cut,  getting  as 
much  timber  as  at  the  first.  Then  again  after  a  time  you  can  make  a  third  cut  and 
get  as  much  timber  as  before,  and  so  you  can  go  on  in  that  way  for  ever. 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  fallacious  notion,  and  1  believe  it  for  this  reason.  The 
seeding  of  the  conifer  trees  is  not  going  on  sufficiently  rapidly  to  keep  up  a  forest 
lumbered  thus  periodically. 

In  our  forests  in  New  York,  and  in  the  forests  iu  .New  Brunswick — I  am  fami- 
liar with  Canada  to  a  certain  extent,  being  a  Canadian, — there  is  a  mixture  of 
timber,  hardwoods  and  conifers.  The  hardwoods  have  several  advantages  over  the 
conifers.  They  seed  more  often,  and  they  will  germinate  and  grow  anywhere  in  the 
forest,  but  the  conifers  need  good  mineral  soil.  The  hardwoods  do  not  need  such 
good  soil  conditions,  and  they  are  more  resistant  to  fire,  but  their  greatest  advantage 
lies  in  their  ability  to  sprout  from  the  root.  If  you  cut  down  a  spruce,  or  a  pine,  or 
a  balsam  or  a  hemlock,  to  replace  it  another  must  grow  from  the  seed,  while  if  you  cui 
down  a  maple  or  birch,  or  chestnut,  or  almost  any  other  hard  wood,  many  may  spring 
from  the  root. 

Four  years  ago  I  made  a  study  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  re- 
gard to  the  seeding  of  the  commercial  species  of  trees,  in  the  Adirondacks.  This 
study  was  made  in  the  primitive  forest,  in  township  5  in  the  Adirondacks. 

I  had  two  boys  with  me  to  assist  me,  and  we  went  into  the  woods  and  selected 
quarter  acre  patches  here  and  there.  When  we  came  to  a  place  where  I  wanted  to 
make  a  study,  I  had  one  of  the  boys  stand  in  the  forest  and  the  other  ran  out  a  tape 
line  fifty-nine  feet.  Then  we  blazed  the  trees  around  at  a  distance  of  fifty-nine  feefc 
from  the  boy  who  was  standing  in  the  woods.  This  gave  a  quarter  of  an  acre  circle. 

Then  we  marked  off  in  this  quarter  acre  eight  squares,  fifteen  feet  on  the  side,  and 
set  stakes  at  the  corners.  The  boys  then  pulled  up  all  the  little  trees  that  were  on 
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these  squares  and  brought  them  to  me.  I  separated  the  species  and  divided  each  into 
three  classes,  which  I  called  'Germinated,'  'Seedlings'  and  'Juvenals,'  according  to  size, 
and  recorded  the  number  in  each  class,  making  note  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
grew. 

We  were  at  that  work  for  over  a  month,  and  I  finally  came  to  this  conclusion: 
In  that  neighbourhood  where,  it  should  be  stated,  there  is  much  shade  and  much  duff 
on  the  ground,  the  pine  and  spruce  and  hemlock  were  practically  seeding  themselves 
only  where  there  was  mineral  soil  and  on  old  rotting  logs  where,  I  suppose,  they  got 
the  proper  moisture  to  exist.  The  hardwoods,  on  the  other  hand,  were  seeding  them- 
selves almost  everywhere — on  the  rocks,  on  the  mineral  soil,  on  the  leaves  and  even  in 
the  moss. 

It  seems  to  me  that  cutting  down  to  a  diameter  limit  must  remove  the  conifers 
from  the  woods,  especially  if  we  leave  the  hardwood,  unless  we  can  make  satisfactory 
conditions  for  the  succeeding  ones  artificially. 

In  Germany,  where  I  have  recently  made  a  tour,  they  have  endeavoured  for  years 
to  bring  about  natural  seeding  of  the  spruce,  and  they  have  told  me  there  that  they 
have  not  yet  succeeded  and  are  dependent  for  their  coniferous  woods  (excepting  the 
balsam,  which  is  fir  over  there)  on  raising  their  trees  in  nurseries  and  planting  them 
out  in  the  woods. 

Another  method  that  they  have  adopted  is  what  they  call  'seed  spot  method.'  They 
go  into  the  field  and  hack  up  spots  each  about  a  metre  long  by  half  a  metre  wide  and 
,sow  a  few  seeds  there.  The  spots  are  placed  about  a  meter  apart.  They  do  not  depend 
at  all  on  the  natural  seeding  of  the  spruce.  They  say  that  the  pine  will  reseed  itself 
not  very  badly,  but  they  also  depend  on  their  nurseries  for  the  culture  of  that  tree. 

Dr.  SCHENCK. — The  rumours  relative  to  the  possibilities  of  timber  reproduction 
seem  rather  vague  and  are,  in  many  cases,  coloured  by  prejudice.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  actual  growth  of  1,000  feet  per  decade  and  per  acre  is  rather  high.  Possibly  the 
lumberman,  in  the  case  at  issuej  had  removed  at  the  first  cut  only  trees  of  18-inch 
diameter  and  over.  At  the  second  cut,  ten  years  later,  when  the  stumpage  prices  had 
risen,  he  was  justified  to  remove  trees  of  12-inch  diameter  as  well.  The  next  time,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  decade,  he  is  apt  to  cut  down  to  a  diameter  limit  of  6  inches  only, 
and  so  on,  even  small  stuff  being  then  of  value. 

In.  Germany,  where  the  forests  are  particularly  well  cared  for,  the  average  produc- 
tion in  the  state  forests  does  not  exceed  65  feet  board  measure  per  acre  per  annum,  or 
650  feet  per  decade  of  years. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  forests  of  this  country  are  much  more  productive  than 
the  woods  of  the  old  country,  so  carefully  husbanded. 

Obviously,  forest  soil  in  this  country  is  better,  or  averages  better,  than  it  does  in 
the  old. 

You  will  further  admit  that  in  a  number  of  well  described  cases  the  reproduction 
of  white  pine  has  been  as  much  as  300  feet  board  measure  per  acre  per  annum  for  a 
limited  number  of  years. 
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The  production  in  feet,  board  measure,  is  very  large  at  the  time  at  which  the 
]>!>!«•>  measuring  from  4  inches  to  12  inches  diameter  at  chest  height  develop  into 
logable  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  production  during  the  early  stages  of  a  forest,  when  it 
is  composed  of  seedlings  and  small  saplings  only,  expressed  in  feet,  board  measure, 
is  nil. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  average  production  of  1,000  feet,  board  measure, 
per  decade  on  an  acre  of  ground  is  an  exaggeration  in  which  we  should  not  indulge. 

It  is  certain  that  in  British  Columbia  the  growth  is  very  much  faster  than  it  is 
here  in  the  east  or  than  it  is  abroad. 

To  judge  from  the  '  fish  stories '  which  I  have  heard  last  night,  in  conversation 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  hailing  from  the  west  side  of  the  Rockies,  phenomenal 
productions  and  re-productions  are  possible  in  the  western  province. 

If  these  '  fish  stories '  are  true,  then  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  in  British 
Columbia  10,000  feet  board  measure,  as  an  average  annual  yield  from  an  average  acre, 
lies  within  the  reach  of  possibility. 

In  furtherance  of  Mr.  Knechtel's  remarks,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  lived  in  the 
fatherland  for  many  a  year,  and  I  have  traversed  the  woods  of  the  old  country  on 
many  a  trip,  under  excellent  guidance. 

The  forest  ranges  in  which  splendid  natural  reproduction  of  spruce  can  be  seen 
in  the  old  country  are  more  than  numerous. 

For  millions  of  years  Nature  has  produced  spruce  in  the  old  country,  and  mix- 
tures of  white  pine,  spruce  and  hardwoods  in  the  new. 

Do  you  think  that  Nature  will  stop  producing  in  the  twentieth  century  ? 

Personally,  I  believe  that  Nature  will  do  the  same  thing  in  the  new  century — 
or  will  try  hard  to  do  it — which  she  has  done  for  thousands  of  preceding  centuries. 

Possibly,  helped  by  tLe  hand  of  the  forester,  Nature  may  even  improve  upon 
her  old  ways  during  the  present  century,  producing  a  greater  quantity  of  conifers 
than  ever. 

In  western  North  Carolina  it  is  easy  to  produce  white  pine  from  self-sown  seed. 

Yellow  pine  is  entirely  reproduced  by  these  means  and,  in  the  management  of 
the  Biltmore  estate,  I  never  incur  any  expense  within  the  woods  on  that  score. 

Similarly,  the  reproduction  of  the  tulip  tree  (white  wood),  merely  from  self- 
sown  seed,  is  easily  obtained.  I  must  confess,  on  the  other  hand,  tfiat  I  have  been 
unfortunate  in  securing  a  reproduction  of  oak  and  of  chestnut  by  seeds,  naturally 
planted,  without  human  aid.  The  reason  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  humus  in  the 
forests  has  been  destroyed  by  fires  and  that  the  seeding  capacity  of  the  trees  is  check- 
ed on  impoverished  soil;  that  the  weeds  on  the  ground  are  heavier  now,  owing  to 
forest  fires,  than  before.  I  can  offer  theories  of  explanation  only,  but  no  explanation 
in  which  I  take  confidence  myself. 
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Generalizations  in  forestry  are  very  frequently  met,  each  observer  judging  the 
whole  continent  from  the  facts  existing  in  the  locality  with  which  he  is  best  acquaint- 
ed. I  warn  you  from  jumping  at  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  local  evidence. 

Mr.  STEWART. — Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  reconcile  the  different  views  which 
seem  to  be  held  by  the  speakers  regarding  this  subject. 

I  remember  at  one  of  our  committee  meetings  we  had  a  discussion  over  the  growth 
of  spruce.  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  put  an  example  before  us,  saying  that  it  took 
about  ten  years  to  grow  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick cannot  be  here,  unfortunately  (as  Colonel  Loggfe  said),  but  if  he  were  here  I  think 
he  would  be  able  to  tell  you  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  one  inch  in  one  year,  and  that 
he  has  done  it  on  his  limits  in  New  Brunswick.  I  understood  at  the  time  that  they 
go  over  his  limits  about  every  ten  years. 

He  aftejwards  sent  to  my  office  an  exhibit  from  his  limits,  showing  about  threo- 
quarters  of  an  inch  per  annum,  that  is  taking  the  two  sides  on  the  measure.  The  aver- 
age would  be  over  half  an  inch,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Sir 
Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  has  counted  from  the  interior  and  the  growth  is  slow.  Gov- 
ernor Snowball's  was  from  timber  cut  where  the  moisture  was  very  great  and  where  the 
growth  was  very  fast. 

I  just  mentioned  this  to  show  that  perhaps  the  two  views  are  not  altogether  irre- 
concilable. 

Mr.  KNECHTEL. — I  think  Dr.  Schenck  has  probably  misunderstood  my  position.  I 
contend  only  this,  that  this  practice  of  going  into  the  woods  and  cutting  to  a  diameter 
limit  periodically,  as  the  lumberman  does  in  Canada  and  in  New  York,  will  not  give 
a  permanent  supply  of  conifer  timber.  Dr.  Schenck  tells  us  that  he  gives  artificial 
conditions  for  regeneration.  That  is  a  different  question  altogether.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  found  the  natural  regeneration  of  spruce  so  good  in  Germany,  for  I  was  all 
through  the  mountains,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Harz,  the  Thuringian  forest,  the  Vosges, 
the  Odenwald  and  the  Black  Forest.  I  travelled  thoroughly  over  the  country  and  did 
not  pee  it.  I  also  had  excellent  guides — the  forstmeisters  themselves  who  have  charge 
of  these  forests — and  I  inquired  particularly  concerning  this  point  at  Sulzburg,  where 
Dr.  Carl  Phillip  is  in  charge,  and  there  got  definite  information  that  the  spruce  is  a 
failure  so  far  as  natural  regeneration  is  concerned — not  an  entire  failure,  but  that  it 
i.-  not  sufficiently  reproductive.  I  think  that  explains  my  view  of  the  matter. 

Dr.  CLARK. — In  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  natural  regeneration  of  the  spruce,  I 
think  that  both  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  have  stated  the  facts  correctly,  that  is, 
in  Germany  you  can  find  places  where  the  spruce  reproduces  itself,  you  can  find  other 
places  where  it  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  some  natural  reproduction  of  white  pine  which 
has  come  under  my  observation. 

About  two  years  ago  I  was  making  an  examination  of  a  large  tract  of  pine  land 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  had  been  lumbered  over  about  00  years  ago.  The  best  of  the 
timber  only  was  then  taken.  The  usual  after  lumbering  fire  swept  through  the  slash 
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burning  the  brush  and  the  needles  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  also  killing  all  small 
trees.  The  large  cull  trees  remained,  however,  and  seeded  the  ground.  The  resulting 
stand  was  as  fine  as  one  could  wish.  The  owners  are  now  cutting  this  second  growth 
and  are  getting  an  average  of  about  forty  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  'rough  edge' 
01°  '  round  edge '  per  acre.  This  is  equivalent  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  feet, 
board  measure,  of  square-edged  lumber.  This  shows  an.  average  annual  production  of 
400  feet  B.  M.  per  acre  per  year  for  the  sixty  years.  The  soil  was  a  fine  deep  sand  and 
conditions  were  otherwise  favourable  for  white  pine  growth. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Schenck  that  nature  works  the  same  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  she  did  in  the  eighteenth,  or  the  first  century.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  lumberman  gives  her  a  fair  chance  she  will  continue  to  do  the  same  as  she  has 
done  for  thousands  of  years.  But  if  the  lumberman  goes  in  and  cuts  the  pine  all,  and 
the  pine  only,  there  can  be  only  one  answer  by  nature.  The  inferior  and  weed  trees 
have  poasession  and  the  next  crop  is  bound  to  be  greatly  inferior.  If  we  maintain  the 
conditions  nature  will  maintain  her  good  work;  if  we  improve  on  the  conditions  the 
result  will  be  improvement  in  the  crop  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  E.  G.  JOLY  DE  LOTBENIERE. — Dr.  Schenck's  and  Mr.  Knechtel's  remarks,  as  to 
the  natural  reproduction  of  white  spruce  are  of  a  nature  to  make  one  feel  that  con- 
servative forestry  is  insufficient  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  our  spruce  forests,  even 
when  cuts,  at  a  reasonable  diameter  restriction,  are  made  at  intervals  of  from  10  to 
15  years.  I  feel  that  it  is  presumption  on  my  part  -to  differ  from  two  such  well 
known  authorities,  who  have  given  the  matter  such  careful  study  and  yet  I  humbly 
maintain,  that  under  certain  conditions,  a  spruce  forest  may  be  cropped  to  advant- 
age every  15  years,  without  endangering  its  perpetuity. 

The  principal  condition  to  attain  this  end  is  the  strict  enforcement  of  a  rational 
felling  diameter. 

Such  a  course  has  become  very  difficult  to  put  in  force  since  the  pulpwood  in- 
dustry has  assumed  such  enormous  proportions.  Nature,  with  a  bountiful  hand,  has 
stocked  our  forests,  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  with  abundant  material  fit  only 
to  be  converted  into  pulpwood.  It  is  but  right  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
this,  but  in  doing  so,  every  possible  care  and  precaution  should  be  taken,  so  as  to 
leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  young  timber  of  proper  dimensions  on  a  tract,  to  re- 
place within  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  that  which  has  been  removed. 

The  Crown  Land  regulations  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  permit  the  felling  of 
white  spruce  at  11  inches  on  the  stump;  trees  of  other  descriptions  at  9  inches,  but 
black  spruce,  balsam,  hemlock  and  other  timber  fit  for  pulpwood,  may  be  felled  at  7 
inches  on  the  stump. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  criticize  at  the  present  moment  these  diameter  restrictions, 
for  if  they  were  rigorously  observed,  sufficient  timber  would  be  left  to  ensure  a  future 
crop,  within  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  but  where  white  and  black  spruce  are 
felled  together,  piled  or  driven  together  and  cut  into  pulpwood  and  corded  together, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  the  white  spruce  from  the  black  and  un- 
scrupulous lumbermen  are  in  a  position  to  devastate  a  tract  with  impunity. 
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The  whole  question,  as  I  said  before,  depends  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  dia- 
meter restrictions.  If  they  are  carefully  followed  a  new  crop  of  valuable  timber 
should  reward  the  conscientious  and  conservative  lumberman  after  a  lapse  of  15 
years. 

We  have  lumbered  on  our  limits  for  considerably  over  hatf  a  century.  The  pine 
lias  practically  disappeared,  as  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  natural  renewal  have 
never  existed,  but  the  spruce  stands  by  us  and  at  intervals  of  15  years,  one  is  sure  of 
finding  a  paying  crop,  on  all  sections  that  have  been  previously  carefully  worked. 

We  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  felling  of  white  spruce  under  12  inches  on  the 
stump  and  as  long  as  we  can  hold  to  that  felling  diameter  or  even  an  11  inch  one, 
we  confidently  expect  to  secure  paying  cuts  over  our  territory,  at  intervals  of  15 
years. 

How  could  one  expect  to  colonize  a  country  if  all  the  children  that  were  born 
and  growing  up  were  done  away  with  ?  It  is  the  same  thing  with  a  forest;  destroy 
the  young  growth  and  your  forest  comes  to  a  speedy  end,  preserve  it,  and  it  will  last 
you  and  those  that  come  after  you,  for  generations. 

Mr.  KNECHTEL. — Let  me  explain  myself  more  clearly.  If  you  go  into  a  forest  you 
will  find  large  trees,  medium  sized  trees,  poles,  smaller  growth,  and  very  small  trees. 
Well,  you  take  out  the  largest  trees.  lu  ten  years  you  go  back  again,  and  the  medium- 
sized  trees  will  then  be  the  largest.  Perhaps  they  will  not  be  quite  as  large  as  the  ones 
you  took  out  first,  but  they  are  the  largest  trees,  and  you  take  them  out.  Then  you  go 
back  again  ten  years  afterwards  and  you  will  find  that  the  poles  of  the  first  time  are  the 
largest  trees,  and  you  take  them  out  the  same  as  before,  and  so  on  until  you  have  re- 
moved from  the  forest  all  the  growth  that  was  there  when  you  started  to  cut.  Now, 
if  the  seeding  has  not  gone  on  during  all  this  time,  there  will  come  a  time  when  you  will 
have  taken  all  the  spruce  out  of  the  woods.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

Now,  I  contend  that  in  our  forests  this  natural  seeding  is  not  going  on  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  perpetuate  the  conifer  forests  if  they  arc  lumbered  periodically,  and 
the  seeding  is  what  we  have  to  depend  upon. 

Professor  ROTH. — Just  one  word.  I  wish  to  join  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  in  giving 
hope.  I  do  not  believe  in  presenting  any  matter  in  a  hopeless  form  unless  you  are 
obliged  to  do  it. 

Granted  that  we  should  run  out  of  spruce  in  seventy-five  years.  Let  us  stick  to 
this  diameter  limit  which  Mr.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  points  out.  Let  us  cut  the  first 
and  the  second  and  the  third  cuts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  cut,  we  will  be  ready  to 
replace  the  spruce,  if  we  have  to. 

By  that  time  we  shall  have  learned  to  replace  it  artificially  cheap  enough,  so  that 
we  can  go  in  and  get  another  timber,  as  our  friend  Maxwell  said,  by  the  hundred 
million ;  but  don't  let  us  get  scared.  Let  us  see  that  those  men  who  have  had  ex- 
'perience  on  that  point  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and  let  us  say  to  them 
if  they  have  been  able  to  return  in  ten  years  and  get  another  crop :  '  Go  ahead.  Good 
for  you;  but  stick  to  your  diameter  limit.  Don't  overdo  the  thing;  be  reasonable; 
and  stick  to  the  plan  that  you  started  out  with.' 
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Mr.  LITTLE. — Mr.  Chairman,,  in  connection  with  this  important  subject,  and  the 
rxceptionnl  growth  of  spruce  in  some  parts  of  New  Brunswick,  I  mny  say  that  about 
a  year  ago  I  was  told  by  o'ne  of  the  most  extensive  lumber  manufacturers  operating 
en  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  province  that  he  was  unable  to  fully  stock  his 
mills  that  season  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  large  spruce  timber  tributary  to  his  opera- 
tions. 

About  the  stand  of  timber  on  Mr.  Gibson's  land,  we  are  told  that  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  spruce  district.  It  is  about  three  thousand  feet  to  the  acre.  Now, 
supposing  we  admit  of  the  high  average  of  five  thousand  feet  to  the  acre,  that  gives 
one  billion,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  to  start  on. 

Now,  when  you  start  with  one  billion,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  feet, 
you  have  something  substantial  to  work  on  and  may  cut  away  at  the  large  timber  for 
a  number  of  years.  So  that  you  may  go  back  over  the  land  for  a  second  cut,  say  ten 
years  thereafter  and  by  lowering  the  diameter  limit  a  few  inches,  get  a  lot  of  fair 
sized  timber,  but  after  the  ground  has  been  cut  over  a  second  time  it  will  take  a  great 
many  years  to  regain  the  sizes  of  the  original  growth  of  the  timber. 

People  talk  about  the  rapid  growth  of  timber.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
watching  it,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  will  find  a  spruce  tree 
growing  in  our  severe  northern  climate  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  which 
is  less  than  one  hundred  years  old,  whereas  those  growing  in  the  open  where  every- 
thing is  cleared  away  for  them,  come  up  more  quickly;  but  you  take  the  mature 
growth  of  timber  here,  and  you  will  very  seldom  find  one  of  the  tall  trees  of  the  forest 
which  is  less  than  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

Dr.  BELL. — I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  to  learn  than  to  say  anything,  and 
until  a  few  moments  ago,  when  you  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, I  did  not  contemplate  speaking,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  paper,  but  I  will  say  something  about  our  northern  forests. 

Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  southern  forests;  possibly 
fewer  have  given  any  great  attention  to  our  northern  woods,  but  I  think  I  may  claim 
to  be  fairly  familiar  with  these,  having  travelled  for  many  summers  in  the  northern 
country  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  I  may  be  allowed  just  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  two  of  my  hobbies,  one  of  which,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  species  of  forest  trees.  Another  of  my  favourite  subjects  is 
forest  fires. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  we  have  in  Canada  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
species  of  native  trees,  ninety-five  of  which  occur  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  balance  west.  Taking  the  United  States  and  Canada  together  we  have,  I  think,  a 
total  of  three  hundred  and  forty  species  of  forest  trees,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary 
number  and  very  much  greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Just  to  show  you  the  great  contrast  between  the  wealth  of  trees  in  America  and  Europe, 
I  might  mention  that  there  are  only  about  thirty  species  at  all  common  or  conspicuous 
in  Europe,  and  originally  there  were  only  some  seven  or  eight  species  in  the  British 
islands.  Whereas  here,  on  this  continent,  the  number,  three  hundred  and  forty,  Is 
something  enormous  in  comparison  with  that. 


I 


IV 


No.  6. — An  ideal  stand  of  White  and  Red  pine,  self  sown  from  seed  trees.     A  fire  ran  through  after 
lumbering  at  a  favourable  time  for  burning  the  brush  without  injury  to  the  soil  or  the  large 
seea  trees,  though  all  the  smaller  pine  trees  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
were  killed.     The  loss  of  these  i 


these  small  trees  is  not  serious  so  long 
as  the  seed  trees  remain. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  not  entirely  explained  so  far,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  land  of  North  America  extends  much  nearer  to  the 
polar  regions  than  does  the  land  of  Europe,  and  the  forests  of  ancient  time  ranged 
extremely  far  north.  During  the  glacial  period  the  forests  were  compelled  to  move 
south. 

The  creeping  back  of  the  trees  towards  the  north  is  the  result  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  ice-sheet.  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  forest  trees,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  certain  proportion  of  those 
trees  have  yet  got  entirely  back  or  reached  the  most  northern  limits  possible.  Some 
of  them  have  done  so,  their  seeds  being  carried  by  the  wind,  such  as  the  poplars  and 
birches.  It  is  possible  that  these  have  reached  their  northern  limits.  As  we  know,  when 
their  seeds  are  ripe,  being  attached  to  a  large  mass  of  down,  they  are  carried  hundreds 
of  miles ;  therefore,  a  single  tree  may  seed  an  area  equal  to  a  whole  county  and  plant  the 
tree  as  far  north  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  grow.  And  those  trees  which  are  not  provided 
with  a  good  means  of  transport  would  travel  northward  somewhat  more  slowly,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  difficulties  they  encounter.  Some  coniferous  trees  have  very  large  wings 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  seed ;  others  have  very  small  ones,  and  those  with  the 
best  wings  fly  the  farthest.  Other  seeds  have  no  means  for  transportation.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  nut-bearing  trees,  such  as  the  walnut  and  oak;  their  means  of  spreading1 
are  exceedingly  limited.  The  greater  number  of  the  seeds  would  have  to  remain  im- 
mediately under  the  tree  that  produces  them,  or  they  might  be  blown  a  little  way  by 
the  wind,  but  it  would  only  be  a  very  short  distance,  not  more  than  the  diameter  of 
the  top  of  the  tree,  that  is,  the  spread  of  the  branches,  or  they  might  be  carried  a  little 
distance  by  squirrels  or  other  animals  which  would  take  them  for  food.  If  an  unfor- 
tunate squirrel  were  to  make  caches  here  and  there,  and  then  was  killed  by  a  hawk,  for 
instance,  his  store  of  nuts  would  remain  in  the  ground  and  some  of  them  would  germ- 
inate and  you  would  have  young  trees  a  little  distance  away  from  the  parent. 

Amongst  the  proofs  that  some  trees  have  not  yet  reached  their  passible  limits,  I 
might  say  that  where  the  seeds  of  trees,  or  small  trees  themselves,  have  been  carried 
a  long  distance  north,  they  are  found  to  grow  about  as  well  as  at  the  place  from  which 
they  were  taken.  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  has  proved,  for  instance,  that  the  black 
walnut  will  grow  at  Quebec,  five  hundred  miles  beyond  its  nearest  home  in  Canada. 
The  same  experiment  has  been  tried  in  many  other  instances;  for  example,  in  the 
county  of  Peterboro,  around  Ottawa  and  in  the  county  of  Lanark.  This  is  a  very  large 
jump,  several  hundred  miles  at  once,  and  it  goes  to  show  that  trees  may  be  suddenly 
moved  and  become  acclimatized  to  the  new  conditions,  and  that  the  change  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  them. 

A  great  many  other  trees  have  been  brought  a  long  way  north,  and  have  been 
found  to  grow  just  about  as  well  as  at  the  parent  home.  At  Ottawa  city  they  plantod 
numerous  kinds  of  shade  trees  taken  from  Kochester,  some  of  which  were  not  indi- 
genous to  the  Ottawa  valley  and  yet  they  have  grown  just  about  as  well  as  where  they 
pome  from.  The  city  council  of  Ottawa  made  a  contract  for  these  trees  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  they  should  be  brought  from  Rochester.  The  result  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  point,  if  you  will  accept  what  I  say  in  regard  to  the 
examples  I  have  seen  in  a  great  many  instances.  It  is  a  fact  that  trees  will  bear  trans- 
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porting  a  long  way  north,  and  that  they  will  flourish  after  they  have  been  transported. 
I  think  the  northern  limit  of  a  tree  might  be  called  the  limit  beyond  which  it  will  not 
ripen  its  seeds,  and  beyond  which  it  can  only  be  grown  with  artificial  help.  If  it  ripens 
its  seeds  every  year,  or  even  once  in  many  years,  it  may  be  said  to  be  within  its  north- 
ern limit. 

I  have  given  special  study  to  questions  affecting  the  northern  limits  of  our  trees, 
and  have  embodied  the  result  in  several  published  maps.  On  my  revise.!  maps  I  have  re- 
presented to  within  a  possible  error,  in  some  places,  of  five  miles,  the  present  northern 
limits  of  thirty  of  our  species  of  forest  trees,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Domin- 
ion. I  might  explain  this  map  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  it.  The  limit 
lines  do  not  run  parallel,  east  and  west,  but  they  seem  to  wander  all  over  the  map. 
Although  the  prevailing  direction  is  approximately  east  and  west,  some  of  them  run 
hundreds  of  miles  north  and  south;  others  curve  around1  in  a  way  that  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  any  one  who  has  not  given  the  matter  some  study.  I  think  that  it 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  geological  conditions  which  have  submerged  and  after- 
wards raised  the  level  of  the  land,  so  that  the  old  shore  lines  were  constantly  chang- 
ing. 

I  might  just  mention  two  trees  to  give  you  an  instance  of  how  trees  may  guide 
us  in  forming  some  idea  of  the  geological  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
country.  Take  for  instance  the  Banksian  or  jack  pine,  which  rather  shuns  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sea,  and  the  balsam  poplar  which  seeks  it.  By  using  those  two  trees 
alone  as  guides,  we  are  able  to  point  out  what  parts  of  the  country  were  covered  with 
water  a  short  time  ago  (geologically  speaking).  For  instance,  the  Banksian  pine  is 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  Labrador  peninsula  and  all  through  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  at  the  greatest  distances  from  the  sea,  and  on  elevated  lands, 
these  elevated  portions  marking  the  islands  and  mainland  that  represented  this  con- 
tinent a  short  geological  time  ago.  The  balsam  poplar  is  found  in  the  outer  portions 
of  the  Labrador  peninsula,  but  not'  in  the  centre.  It  is  found  around  Hudson  bay, 
and  to  the  westward.  Whenever  we  come  near  the  sea  we  find  these  trees. 

There  is  another  point  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  trees, 
that  in  certain  regions  or  along  certain  zones  you  can  find  areas  that  contain  a  given 
tree,  and  other  areas  which  do  not  contain  it.  For  instance,  if  you  travel  towards 
Hudson  bay,  you  do  not  go  very  far  before  you  get  beyond  the  limits  of  certain 
species,  such  as  the  black  ash,  the  American  elm,  and  some  others,  but  after  crossing 
the  height  of  land,  and  going  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  beyond  the  last  ex- 
amples you  had  seen  of  these  trees,  you  will  suddenly  come  upon  them  again.  This 
shows  that  the  climate  is  better  adapted  to  them  there,  than  the  climate  south  of  it, 
on  the  height  of  land. 

There  are  many  instructive  circumstances  which  we  might  deduce  from  the 
study  of  the  distribution  of  trees.  The  Banksian  pine  is  perhaps  the  only  tree  that  we 
can  claim  to  be  Canadian.  It  certainly  does  extend  its  limits  into  the  United  States 
in  some  directions,  but  the  occurrence  of  this  tree  may  be  said  to  be  mostly  within 
the  limits  of  Canada.  All  the  other  trees  of  Canada  extend  into  the  United  States 
very  largely. 
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A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  forest  fires  caused  by  human  agency.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  probably  the  greater  number  of  those  occurring  in  the  northern 
forests  are  caused  by  lightning.  Before  the  advent  of  the  woodman  the  fires  were  due 
to  lightning.  There  are  some  Indian  traditions  that  they  have  occasionally  been 
caused  by  meteorites.  It  seems  plausible  that  a  red-hot  meteorite  falling  in  the 
forest  in  the  dry  season  might  set  fire  to  the  moss,  and  spread  like  a  fire  caused  by 
lightning. 

The  Banksian  pine,  I  think,  proves  that  forest  fires  have  been  going  on  from  time 
immemorial.  This  tree  has  the  strange  habit  that  the  cones  must  be  scorched,  before 
the  seed  will  escape.  I  have  seen  large  trees  covered  with  the  cones  of  many  different 
j  ears,  and  of  all  these  not  a  single  one  had  opened,  but  the  moment  they  were  scorch- 
ed, they  would  open  widely  and  allow  the  seeds  to  go.  Some  of  them  might  have 
lain  for  a  hundred  years  until  this  fire  reached  them,  and  then  the  seeds  would  come 
out  just  as  fresh  as  last  year's.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  exact  method,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  long  process  of  evolution,  and  this  peculiar  habit  proves, 
I  think,  that  forest  fires  have  always  been  occurring  in  past  ages. 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  fires  originated  from  lightning,  and 
other  natural  causes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  even  now,  in  the  summer  time  we  read  of 
houses,  churches  and  barns  being  set  on  fire  by  lightning.  Professor  Brock's  paper 
stated  that  the  writer  had  seen  four  cases  of  fires  started  by  lightning  in  one  day.  I 
also  have  seen  a  couple  of  cases  myself.  I  would  think  it  very  strange  if  it  were  other- 
wise. The  same  ground  that  would  be  struck  by  lightning  when  inhabited,  would  be 
struck  in  the  same  way  if  it  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  lightning  would  have 
the  same  effect.  I  have  often  seen  forest  fires  burning  during  the  summer,  and  no 
white  man  or  Indian  had  passed  that  way  who  could  possibly  have  startled  them. 
That  being  the  case,  what  could  have  caused  them  but  some  natural  phenomenon  ? 
I  have  studied  the  matter  of  the  forest  areas  that  have  been  burned  over  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  with  considerable  care.  These  fires  have  been  very  destructive, 
and  the  whole  country  is  looking  for  a  means  of  preventing  or  overcoming  them. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  life  of  our  conifers  I  may  say  that  I  regard  the  white 
spruce  as  having  a  growing  life  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
whereas  black  spruce  has  a  growth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years;  tamarack,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  two  hundred  years. 

Speaking  of  tamarack,  I  am  reminded  of  the  effects  of  insects  in  our  forests. 
About  1893  or  '94,  the  imported  saw-fly  came  up  from  the  direction  of  New  York  and 
got  into  the  forests  north  of  the  Ottawa  river.  In  a  year  or  two  it  reached  James  bay, 
and  killed  the  tamarack  throughout  that  district,  which  was  only  able  to  live  three  or 
four  years  after  it  was  first  attacked  by  the  larvse.  The  young  leaves  were  all  eaten. 
The  same  thing  was  repeated  the  spring  after,  and  the  one  after  that  again.  The 
fourth  year,  very  few  trees  showed  any  green  at  all,  and  the  fifth  year  they  were  all 
dead.  This  destruction  continued  to  spread  to  the  centre  of  Labrador,  and  now  it 
has  gone  pretty  well  all  over  the  great  peninsula,  which  is  larger  than  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  perhaps  excepting  Russia.  Well,  nearly  every  tamarack  tree  has 
been  killed  in  that  vast  region,  representing  a  loss  of  incalculable  millions  of  dollars, 
wiped  out  in  ten  years  by  one  species  of  insect.  This  will  give,  you  some  idea  of  the 
effect  that  insects  have  upon'  forest  growth. 
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The  reason  that  those  insects  spread  so  rapidly,  is  the  common  one  with  all  in- 
sects when  they  arrive  in  a  new  country,  and  that  is,  they  have  the  ground  all  before 
them,  and  spread  with  enormous  rapidity,  having  no  enemies  of  their  own  class. 
Perhaps  in  a  few  years  some  other  insect  may  arise  and  kill  off  the  saw-flies,  and  so 
spare  the  tamaracks. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Sena- 
tor Edwards,  who  was  to  have  been  with  us,  but  who  hr.s  been  unable  to  come.  He 
says  that  he  is  extremely  sorry  that  he  has  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  with  us, 
on  account  of  a  severe  cold,  and  he  gives  us  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  news  that 
this  association  has  had  since  its  inception,  I  think — 

'  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  forestry,  expresses  a  desire  to 
have  a  large  forestry  conference  at  Ottawa  some  time  during  the  coming  summer  or 
autumn,  and  authorizes  me  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  conference  now  sitting  at 
Quebec.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Dominion  government  will  render  suitable  aid  to 
such  a  conference.' 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  create  a  strong  public  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject  of  forestry.  We  have  been  gradually  but  systematically  making 
converts  to  our  cause.  The  most  recent  and  most  notable  convert  (perhaps  I  should 
not  say  '  convert '  because  he  was  in  our  favour  before)  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 
Ihe  fact  that  the  Dominion  government  is  interested  in  the  work  that,  we  are  carrying- 
on,  and  that  Sir  Wilfrid  has  expressed  his  wish  that  we  should  go  to  the  Capital  and 
hold  a  conference  there,  and  that  he  will  render  us  all  the  aid  and  assistance  that  is 
necessary,  is,  as  I  said  before,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  information 
tli at  this  association  has  ever  had  conveyed  to  it. 

I  think  we  ought  to  elect  as  president  of  this  association  some  gentleman  who  can 
take  this  matter  up  and  arrange  with  Sir  Wilfrid  when  that  conference  ought  to  be 
called,  and  work  out  the  details  for  the  consummation  of  a  very  successful  meeting. 

We  have  with  us  all  the  provincial  governments,  and  now  we  are  assured  that 
we  have  the  Dominion  government,  and  we  also  have  the  Governor  General  of  the 
country  with  us.  With  all  this,  I  do  not  think  that  the  association  was  ever  in  a  better 
position  than  we  are  in  to-day. 

Mr.  STEWART. — I  am  very  pleased  indeed  that  this  information  has  come  at  the 
time  it  has.  I  was  aware  of  this  before,  but  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  it  here. 
I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Wilfrid  proposed  calling  a  meeting  at  Ottawa.  He 
has  told  Senator  Edwards  of  the  fact  and  Senator  Edwards  has  communicated  it  to  us. 

As  our  president  has  said,  Sir  Wilfrid  is  not  a  c-onvert,  he  has  been  for  several 
years  interested  in  the  work  which  we  are  doing,  but  recently  he  has  taken  a  very 
lively  interest  in  forestry.  And  now  that  we  have  the  Governor  General  and  the 
Premier  both  heartily  with  us  I  do  not  see  that  we  could  possibly  be  better  off. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  directors'  report,  we  called  upon  His  Excellency  and 
asked  him  to  become  patron  of  the  association,  and  he  not  only  said  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  do  so,  but  that  he  would  also  be  pleased  to  do  anything  that  he  could  to  assist 
u.s  in  the  work  we  are  carrying  on.  He  oven  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would 
throw  open  the  ball  room  at  Eideau  Hall  for  a  meeting,  and  would  issue  invitations. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  indeed  that  S.ir  Wilfrid  has  imparted  this 
information  to  us,  to  go  before  the  public  at  the  present  time. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 

Friday,  March  10,  1905. 

The  meeting  was  caller  to  order  at  10.30,  the  president,  Mr.  Aubrey  White,  in  the 
chair.  He  said: 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Longley  has  not  been  able  to  be  with  us,  but  he  has  very  kindly 
sent  us  his  paper  on  '  Forestry  in  Nova  Scotia.'  I  would  ask  the  secretary  to  read 
Dr.  Longley's  paper. 

• 

The  secretary,  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  then  read  the  following  paper: — 
FORESTRY  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

HON.  J.  W.   LONGI.EY. 

Attorney  General  and  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

The  quantity  of  land  available  for  lumbering  purposes  in  Nova  Scotia  has  never 
been,  and  is  not  now,  large.  The  province  itself  is  small  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  has  been  cultivated  and  improved.  In  years  gone  by  the  government  was  in  the  habit 
of  granting  outright  to  lumbermen  land  for  lumbering  purposes  at  40c.  an  acre  and 
the  grant  was  absolute  and  conveyed  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  to  the  grantee.  The 
larger  number  of  the  large  lumbering  concerns  of  Nova  Scotia,  such  as  Davisons, 
Alfred  Dickie,  Nova  Scotia  Lumbering  -Company,  the  Margaret's  Bay  Company,  Pickles 
&  Mills,  Clarke  Brothers,  Benjamin  and  others  are  all  carrying  on  their  enterprises 
for  the  most  part  with  land  on  which  they  are  paying  nothing,  it  having  been  obtained 
by  absolute  grant  from  the  government  at  40c.  per  acre.  This  system  of  granting  in 
fee  simple  was  terminated  in  1889  and  it  was  provided  that  each  lot  of  timber  land 
should  be  leased  for  twenty  years  instead  of  granted  outright  and  the  price  was  made 
40c.  per  acre  in  the  case  of  land  on  which  the  timber  to  be  cut  should  not  be  less  than 
10  inches  in  diameter  and  a  lease  to  meet  the  case  of  pulp  wood  in  which  timber  could 
be  cut  at  6  inches  diameter  was  to  pay  50c.  per  acre.  During  the  last  session,  1904, 
the  price  for  these  leases  was  just  doubled — 80c.  per  acre  for  the  timber  lease  and  $1 
per  acre  for  the  pulp  lease. 

The  timber  lands  of  Nova  Scotia  which  are  good,  are  very  good,  and  the  existence 
of  numerous  streams,  lakes,  &c.,  facilitates  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  actual  experience  that  the  growth  of  timber  will  equal  the  amount  cut  by 
the  lumbermen  each  year,  provided  that  lumbering  is  carried  on  on  a  sound  and  econom- 
ical basis.  Large  lumbermen  in  Nova  Scotia  cut  only  the  larger  trees  in  any  one 
locality  during  the  lumbering  season,  and  then  pass  on  to  another,  adopting  the  same 
principle,  and  the  growth  is  such  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  another  cut  is  available — 
the  growth,  under  fair  conditions,  keeping  pace  with  the  cut. 

The  difficulty,  however,  has  been  that  occasionally  a  great  fire  would  sweep  over 
the  lumbering  districts  and  destroy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  trees  and  very  often 
leave  the  land  in  such  condition  that  a  fresh  growth  was  either  slow  or  impossible. 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  preserving  the  lumbering  industry  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
the  prevention  of  fires.  An  Act  to  prevent  forest  fires  has  been  on  the  statute  book 
since  1883,  but  it  has  accomplished  nothing  because  no  machinery  was  provided  for 
putting  it  into  effective  operation.  Last  year  the  government  introduced  and  carried 
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tlio  legislature  an  Act.  providing  lor  the  appointment  of  .-hief  rangers  an  i 
sub-rangers  in  the  different  mxmicipalities,  the  salary  of  the  chief  ranger  to  be  paid  by 
the  government  and  the  services  of  the  sub-rangers  and  special  time  employed  by  the 
chief  ranger  to  be  paid  by  the  municipalities  out  of  a  fund  to  be  obtained  by  imposing 
a  tax  of  i  of  one  cent  per  acre  upon  the  holders  of  all  timber  lands  of  1,000  acres  and 
upwards.  The  act  has  been  brought  into  operation  in  the  municipalities  of  Annapolis, 
Digby,  Clare,  Yarmouth,  Shelburne,  Queen's,  Lunenburg,  Colchester  and  Pictou,  and 
it  is  working  wonderfully  well,  more  effectively  indeed  than  I  had  ever  hoped.  The 
chief  ranger  has  been  found  a  most  effective  means  of  preventing  fires  and  of  instantly 
and  by  authority  aggregating  forces  to  put  out  a  tire  immediately  it  is  started.  In  the 
municipalities  in  which  a  chief  ranger  has  been  appointed  no  fires  of  any  consequence 
occurred  during  the  last  season  although  it  was  an  uncommonly  dry  one. 

The  Act  provides  that  no  buyh  fire  shall  be  set  without  previous  notice  to  the 
chief  ranger  and  with  his  consent  and  this  part  of  the  Act  is  being  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  by  all  persons  clearing  lands  in  these  municipalities. 

Reforestation  is  a  matter  which  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  government  and 
of  the  Crown  Lands  Department.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  any  practical  sugges- 
tions in  that  line,  but  not  enough  light  and  information  of  a  definite  character  has 
yet  been  afforded  to  justify  us  in  launching  out  in  any  large  scheme  in  that  regard.  The 
department,  I  think,  would  be  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  careful  investigation 
by  an  expert  in  forestry,  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  any  practicable  scheme  of 
reforestation  is  possible  in  Nova  Scotia. 

We  are  also  considering  the  propriety  of  reserving  tracts  of  land  at  the  head  of 
navigable  waters  for  special  public  services  and  it  is  likely  that  something  definite 
in  this  line  will  be  inaugurated  at  an  early  date. 

This  constitutes,  I  think,  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  practical  character  iu 
relation  to  forestry  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  extent  of  ungranted  forest  lands  in  Nova  Scotia  as  set  forth  in  the  last 
Crown  Land  Report,  is  1.516,631  acres.  I  estimate  that  the  number  of  acres  of 
granted  land  now  being  used  for  lumbering  purposes  in  Nova  Scotia  would  not  be 
far  short  of  these  figures. 


FOREST  WEALTH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 

J.   C.   LANGELIER,   QUEBEC. 

The  census  of  1901  shows  that  the  land  superficies  of  the  province  of  Quebec  com- 
prises 218,723,687  acres.  At  the  date  of  that  census,  7,421,264  acres  were  under  crops, 
in  pasture,  gardens  and  orchards,  while  bushes,  rocks  and  marshes,  or  other  untim- 
bered  spaces,  occupied  1,560,960  acres,  leaving  for  the  forest  an  area  of  209,741,463 
acres,  or  327,721  square  miles. 

Under  the  heading  of  '  Forests,'  the  census  mentions  only  5,442,204  acres.  This 
number  represents  only  the  forest  area  comprised  within  the  14,424,428  acres  of  lands 
occupied  in  all  the  provinces  and  does  not  apply  to  fortsts  situated  outside  of  priv- 
ate lands,  or  lands  held  under  title  grants. 

Conifers  predominate  throughout  these  forests ;  spruce,  fir,  pine,  cedar  and  hem- 
lock, enumerating  them  by  order  of  predominence,  form  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
timber  growth.  Excepting  white  brich  (bouleau)  and  tamarack,  which  grow  as  far  sis 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  province,  deciduous  trees,  or  hardwoods,  do  not  grow 
beyond  the  48th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  only  exceptions  noticed  so  far  are  a  few 
places  in  the  Saguenay  district,  and  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory. 
where  some  yellow  birch  and  black  ash  trees  have  been  seen  north  of  that  latitude. 

For  the  purpose  of  classifying  them  according  to  the  prevailing  growths,  the  forests 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  may  be  divided  into  three  very  distinct  regions: 
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1.  The  Northern  Region; 

2.  The  Central  Region; 

3.  The  Southern  Region. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  regions  separately. 


I. — THE  NORTHERN   REGION. 

This  is  by  far  the  largeat  of  the  three.  It  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce lying  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  48th  parallel  from  the  intersection 
of  this  line  by  the  river,  a  short  distance  west 'of  the  River  Saguenay.  The  forests 
comprised  within  those  limits  cover  an  area  of  162,749,788  acres,  forming  77'58  pel 
cent  of  the  whole  forest  area  of  the  province.  This  northern  region  embraces  th«> 
territories  of  Abitibi,  Mistassini,  Ashuanipi,  the  county  of  Chicoutimi- Saguenay  and 
the  north-west  section  of  the  counties  of  Champlain,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinonge,  Ber- 
tliier,  Joliette  and  Montcalm — a  superficies  of  5,375,000  acres. 

Black  Spruce  (Picea  nigra),  is  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  growth  of  that 
region.  It  represents  about  GO  per  cent  of  the  conifers  of  commercial  value.  On  the 
average,  taking  into  consideration  the  burnt  spaces,  the  wind-fo.lls  and  the  sections 
denuded  oy  other  causes,  black  spruce  would  certainly  yield  2£  cords  of  pulp  wood 
+o  the  acre,  equivalent  to  1,500  feet  board  measure.  At  this  rate,  which  is  rather  be- 
ijw  than  above  the  mark,  the  forests  of  the  northern  region  could  supply  406,874,470 
cords  of  pulp  wood,  or  244  billions,  124  millions,  682  thousand  feet  board  measure  of 
lumber. 

Those  quantities,  of  course,  include  only  the  trees  measuring  seven  inches  in 
diameter  on  the  stump,  as  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  do  not  allow  the 
cutting  of  trees  of  a  less  diameter. 

It  takes  less  than  thirty  trees  of  six  inches  in  diameter  and  sixteen  feet  in  length 
of  utilisable  timber  to  form  a  cord  of  128  cubic  feet.  Mostly  everywhere  those  black 
f-pruce  forests  are  very  thick;  in  the  most  favourable  places,  the  trees  grow  tall,  close 
to  one  another,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  500,  600,  700  trees  are  often  found  in  one 
acre  of  ground,  which  represents  from  10  to  20  cords  of  pulp  wood  to  the  acre. 

It  may  be  added  that  throughout  this  region,  where  the  land  is  higher  and  the 
soil  deeper,  there  are  many  black  spruce  trees  measuring  ten  to  twelve  inches  across 
the  stump,  which  materially  increases  the  yield  per  acre. 

./is  regards  the  number  of  trees,  fir  (Abies  balsamifera),  is  nearly  as  abundant 
as  black  spruce,  but  the  trees  are  not  as  tall  and  their  yield  in  utilisable  wood  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  25  por  cent  of  that  of  black  spruce.  For  the  whole  of  the  nor 
them  region,  this  proportion  represents  101,718,617  cords,  equivalent  to  61  billions, 
'A  millions,  170  thousand  feet  board  measure. 

The  white  spruce  (Picea  alba),  will  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of  lumber,  and 
75  billion  feet  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  saw-logs  which  can  \>e 
cut  in  this  region,  taking  only  the  trees  measuring  eleven  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
stump.  Then  there  would  still  be  left  in  the  tops  utilisable  wood  to  make  millions 
of  cords  of  pulp  wood. 

In  the  southern  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory,  or  over  an  area  covering  15,000,- 
000  acres,  white  spruce  attains  dimensions  which  make  it  equal  to  the  finest  timhor 
of  that  kind  to  be  found  in  the  central  and  southern  regions.  In  the  course  of  his 
explorations,  Mr.  Henry  O'Sullivan  has  seen  trees  measuring  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  '  White  Spruce,'  says  Dr.  Bell,  '  is  perhaps  the 
most  v:ilu:ihlr.  tivr  of  the  district  explored.  It  grows  to  a  great  size  everywhere  alon* 
the  river?  and  Likes,  and  .ilthoutfh  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  larger  mar  their  hanks,  where 
it  often  girths  upwards  of  six  feet,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trees  inland  also 
'attain  a  good  size.'  The  timber  is  sound;  as  a  rule  the  trunks  run  to  a  great  height 
without  branches  and  in  every  respect  this  white,  spruce  ranks  amoi  tr>t  the  v<-ry  best 
timber  for  the  manufncuiv  of  first-class  saw-logs.  In  this  section  of  th<;  Al.iti1> 
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ritory,  there  is  enough  of  that  fine  white  spruce  to  make  about  thirty  billion  feet  of 
saw-logs  of  superior  quality. 

Banksian  pine  (Pinus  banksiana)  is  another  kind  of  timber  which  grows  in 
abundance  throughout  the  northern  region.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  railway 
ties.  Calculating  at  the  low  rate  of  only  two  ties  per  acre,  on  the  average,  there  's 
enough  of  that  kind  of  timber  to  make  upwards  of  320  million  ties,  or  sufficient  to 
ji.oke  ties  for  150,000  miles  of  railway. 

Botanists  describe  Banksian  pine  as  a  stunted,  short  and  branchy  tree.  This 
description  certainly  applies  not  to  the  Banksian  pine  of  the  Lake  St.  John  and  Sague- 
nay  district,  where  these  trees  grow  to  a  considerable  height  and  attain  a  diameter 
which  renders  them  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  saw-logs.  In  a  shanty  on  the  Kiver  au 
Rat,  in  1898,  a  jobber  cut  a  tree  of  this  kind  and  gave  ninety-one  feet  in  length  of 
utilisable  timber,  viz.:  five  saw  logs  and  two  ties.  That  tree  measured  fifteen  inches 
across  the  stump  and  over  seven  inches  at  the  top.  In  the  burnt  grounds  and  wind- 
falls in  the  townships  of  Albanel  and  Pelletier,  also  in  those  of  Dolbeau  and  Taillon, 
one  can  count  by  scores  of  thousands  Banksian  pine  trees  measuring  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  in  length  and  seven  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  The 
wharf  at  Tikouape,  or  St.  Methode,  is  mostly  all  built  of  Banksian  pine,  fifteen  to 
twenty  f,eet  long  and  eight  to  twelve  inches  square.  At  the  Escoumains  mills  they 
sawed  for  many  years  Banksian  pine  logs,  turning  out  good  boards  which  were  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  Logs  of  this  timber  are  still  sawed  by  tho  mills  of  Laloi 
St.  John.  Banksian  pine  ties  are  from  year' to  year  coming  to  the  front  and  looked 
after  to  such  a  point  that  they  can  be  transported  by  railway  from  Roberval  to  Que- 
bec, a  distance  of  190  miles,  and  sold  at  prices  leaving  a  good  margin  for  profit. 
When  there  will  be  no  more  cedar  to  supply  the  enormous  quantities  of  ties  required 
j early  oy  railways,  one  of  its  most  valuable  substitutes  will  unquestionably  be  found 
in  that  Banksian  pine,  which  the  northern  region  is  in  a  position  to  supply  for  a  very 
long  period. 

The  fine  pineries  of  the  Lake  St.  John  country  have  been  depleted  by  the  Chi- 
coutimi  mills;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  northern  region  there  yet  remains  a  good 
deal  of  this  timber.  The  census  of  1901  shows  that  during  that  year  there  were  cut 
in  the  county  of  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay,  54,182  cubic  feet  of  square  pine  and 
J, 217,000  feet  board  measure  of  saw-logs  of  the  same  timber. 

But  it  is  in  the  Abitibi  territory,  from  the  height  of  land  northwards  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles,  that  pine  is  found  more  abundantly.  This  area  embraces 
about  6,500,000  acres  which,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  50  feet  hoard  measure  to  the 
acre,  would  yield  325,000,000  feet.  This  pine  is  scattered  over  all  the  higher  lands 
i>nd  hills  and  could  be  cut  profitably  only  in  connection  and  simultaneously  with 
spruce;  but,  nevertheless  it  is  there,  and  in  the  high  and  rocky  grounds  surrounding 
many  parts  of  the  lakes,  it  could  supply  material  for  pretty  extensive  operations. 

Cedar  (Thuya  occidentalis)  is  another  kind  of  timber  which  grows  more  or  less 
abundantly  in  the  southern  section  of  the  northern  region.  As  is  the  case  for  pine,  it 
is  in  the  Abitibi  territory  that  it  grows  more  profusely.  The  best  is  found  around  the 
lakes  and  along  the  river  banks.  The  southwest  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory  alone 
could  supply  sufficient  of  that  timber  to  cut  at  least  twenty  millions  of  ties,  a  couple 
of  million  cubic  feet  of  square  timber,  eight  to  twelve  inches  square,  large  quantities  of 
piles,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  pickets  and  fence  rails. 

Of  deciduous  trees,  white  birch  (Betula  papyrifera')  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  all 
over  the  northern  region.  It  is  seen  everywhere  and  in  many  places  it  occupies  the 
ground  almost  exclusively.  Till  now  this  birch  has  been  used  only  for  fuel  and  for 
making  spools  and  some  turnery  articles,  but  the  time  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  used  for  furniture  and  also  for  cooperage,  to  make  barrels  and  kindred  articles. 
In  the  virgin  forests,  where  white  birch  is  a  primitive  growth,  many  trees  are  seen 
girthing  ninety  inches  and  more  (see  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for 
1S98,  p.  92,  French  version),  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rivers  Alex  and  Peri- 
bonka,  where  immense  quantities  of  those  large  trees  grow  on  the  mountain  sides  and 
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on  the  higher  lands.  That  big  birch  also  grows  in  many  places  along  the  north  shore 
of  the  Sagiienay  river.  Below  this  river  the  forests  of  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  are  the  best  situated  for  the  cutting  of  white  birch  to  get  lumber  for  furni- 
ture. The  harbour  of  St.  Nicholas  affords  all  the  desirable  accommodation  for  crafts 
of  the  largest  tonnage,  and  the  forest  of  large  birch  which  surrounds  it  could  supply 
in  comparatively  exhaustless  quantities  big  logs  of  the  best  description.  That  fine 
large  birch  is  also  found  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Abitibi  territory.  Along  the 
Bell,  or  upper  part  of  the  Nottaway  river,  there  is  enough  of  the  fine  big  birch  to  cut 
millions  of  saw-logs.  When  this  territory  is  made  accessible  by  the  construction  of 
railways,  this  timber  will  in  all  probability  afford  material  for  large  operations. 

Poplar  (Populus  balsamifera)  and  aspen  (Populus  tremuloides)  constitute 
another  growth  which  is  also  very  abundant  throughout  the  forests  of  the  Northern 
Region.  There  are  remarkable  groves  of  large  aspen  between  the  rivers  au  Rat  and 
Mistassibi  in  the  county  of  Lake  St.  John.  Many  of  these  trees  attain  a  diameter  of 
twenty-four  inches,  but  the  general  average  is  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  inches. 
This  timber  is  sound,  remarkably  free  from  black  veins  and  knots  and  would  yield 
lumber  of  the  best  quality.  However,  the  finest  timber  of  this  kind  grows  in  the 
Abitibi  territory,  where  it  attains  a  diameter  of  thirty  inches  and  a  length  of  fifty  and 
sixty  feet  without  branches  or  knots.  In  the  forests  of  that  district,  there  is  enough  of 
this  big  timber  to  cut  about  ten  billions  of  feet  B.M.,  which  might  be  used  for  making 
furniture  and  packing  cases.  It  might  also  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soda  pulp.  There  is  no  other  place  where  this  industry  could  get  its  raw 
material  as  easily  and  so  cheap,  were  these  forests  made  accessible  by  the  construction 
of  a  railway  running  along  the  Bell  river,  as  far  north  as  Lake  Mattagami,  a  distance 
of  about  150  miles  from  the  height  of  land.  Taking  only  a  strip  of  five  miles  on  each 
si'de  of  the  river,  it  would  be  an  easy  job  to  cut  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  millions  of 
cords  of  that  fine  big  poplar. 

Tamarack,  or  larch  (Larix  Americana)  is  perhaps  more  abundant  than  poplar. 
The  oldest  trees  have  been  destroyed  by  the  grub  of  the  larch  saw  fly  (Nemaius  Erick- 
sonii)  which  has  spread  devastation  all  over  the  Northern  Region.  Still  the  dried 
trees,  which  are  not  attacked  by  rot,  could  probably  be  used  for  several  purposes,  namely 
to  make  railway  ties.  In  the  Abitibi  district  there  are  enough  of  those  dried  trees  to 
make  millions  of  ties.  At  all  events  the  young  trees,  a  great  portion  of  which  weru 
spared  by  the  sinister  insect,  continue  growing  and  ere  many  years  will  supply  a  large 
contingency  of  the  forest  industry. 

The  following  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  products  which  the  forests 
of  the  Northern  Region  could  supply  to  the  timber  business: 

Saw-Logs. 

line,  white  and  red 325,000,000  ft,  B.M. 

Banksian  pine 10,000,000,000  ft.  B.M. 

Spruce 35,000,000,000  ft.  B.M. 

Poplar 10,000,000,000  ft.  B.M. 

White  birch  (bouleau) 10,000,000,000  ft.  B.M. 


65,325,000,000  ft.  B.M. 
Pulp  Wood. 

Black  spruce 406,874,470  cords 

White  spruce 15,000,000  cords 

Fir 101,118,607  oords 

Poplar 100,000,000  cords 

622,993,077  cords 
11398—5 
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Railway  Ties. 

Banksian  pine 320,000,000  pieces 

Cedar.  .   .  50,000,000  pieces 


370,000,000  pieces 

Besides,  and  over  that,  fir  would  also  supply  several  billion  feet  of  lumber  for 
domestic  uses,  when  the  country  is  settled,  viz. :  in  the  Abitibi  territory. 

Explorers  have  ascertained  that  yellow  birch  (Eetula  excelsa)  grows  as  far  north 
as  fifty  miles  back  of  Betsiamites  and  as  far  back  of  Lake  St.  John,  where  they  have 
measured  trees  of  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  This  tree  also  grows  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  Abitibi  territory,  also  black  ash  (Fraxinus  sambucifolia)  and  elm 
(Ulmus  americana),  but  those  trees  are  not  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  them  of 
commercial  value;  they  will  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  when  the  country  is  settled. 


II. — CENTRAL  REGION. 

With  regard  to  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  forest  growth,  this  region  is  unques- 
tionably the  richest  of  the  three.  The  forest  covers  an  area  of  31,649,632  acres,  or 
302,745  acres  more  than  the  whole  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  whose 
collective  superficies  is  only  31,346,937  acres.  This  Central  Region  is  bounded  to  the 
south  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  north  by  the  48th  parallel,  except  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  counties  of  Champlain,  St.  Maurice,  Maskinonge,  Berthier,  Joliette 
und  Montcalm,  where  the  line  bends  southward  in  order  to  throw  into  the  Northern 
Region  about  5,376,000  acres  of  forest  in  which  spruce,  particularly  black  spruce,  pre- 
dominates. 

All  the  kinds  of  commercial  timber  growing  in  the  province  of  Quebec  are  found 
in  this  central  region.  The  conifers  include  white  pine  (Pinus  strobus),  red  pine 
(Pinus  resinosa),  Banksian  pine,  white  spruce,  black  spruce,  balsam-fir  (Abies  bal- 
samifera),  double-balsam  fir  (Abies  americana),  hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis)  and 
cedar.  In  deciduous  trees,  or  hard  woods,  we  have  yellow  birch  (Eetula  excelsa), 
black  birch  (Betula  lento),  white  or  silver  maple  (Acer  dasycarpum),  rock  or  sugar  maple 
(Acer  saccharinum) ,  mountain  maple  (Acer  spicatum),  red  or  soft  maple  (Acer 
rubrum),  white  oak  (Quercus  albus),  blue  or  swamp  oak  (Quercus  prinus),  red  oak 
(Quercus  rubra),  hickory  (Carya  amara),  butternut  (Juglans  cvnerea),  white  ash 
(Fraxinus  americana),  black  ?sh,  white  elm  (Ulmus  ame-ricana),  red  or  slippery 
elm  (Ulmus  fulva),  beeeh  (Fagus  sylvatica),  basswood  (Tilia  americana),  hornbeam 
{Carpinus  americana),  iron  wood  (Ostrya  virginica),  all  the  poplars  and  white  or 
canoe  birch. 

White  pine  ranks  first  in  the  forests  of  this  region,  especially  in  the  western  part. 
Between  the  Saguenay  and  the  River  St.  Maurice,  this  timber  is  thinly  scattered 
amongst  the  other  trees  of  the  forest,  of  which  it  constitutes  only  a  minute  propor- 
tion. In  those  5,004,180  acres  of  forest,  it  is  probable  that  twenty-five  to  thirty  mil- 
lion feet  of  white  pine  could  be  cut,  of  medium  quality  for  the  most  part.  It  is  more 
abundant  in  the  western  section  of  the  St.  Maurice  territory,  which  contains  at  least 
150.000,000  feet.  There  is  undoubtedly  as  much  on  the  Rouge,  Lievre  and  Petite- 
Nation  rivers.  The  richest  pineries,  and  by  far  the  most  abundant  are  situated  in 
the  counties  of  Wright  and  Pontiac.  They  cover  an  area  of  14,596,690  acres.  On 
an  average,  they  can  yield  2,000  feet  B.M.  per  acre,  which  would  make  a  total  of 
thirty  billion  feet.  In  those  rich  pineries,  there  can  be  counted  by  the  score  the  local- 
ities where  10,000  feet  and  more  could  be  cut  upon  one  acre  of  land.' 

Red  pine  is  one  of  the  trees  characteristic  of  this  central  region.  This  timber 
grows  on  the  sandy  and  gravelly  hills,  which  are  numerous  all  over  that  district;  it 
forms  thick  groves  on  the  hill  sides,  where  gravelly  soil  has  accumulated  and  on  the 
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dry  sandy  points  jutting  forth  into  the  lakes.  There  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
timber  to  supply  seven  or  eight  billion  feet  B.M. 

Banksian  pine  grows  nearly  everywhere  on  the  poor,  rocky  and  gravelly  lands, 
chiefly  in  the  dry  plains  which  have  been  formerly  laid  waste  by  fire.  It  is  not  ns 
tall  nor  as  good  as  the  same  kind  of  timber  growing  in  the  northern  region,  especially 
that  of  the  Lake  St.  John  valley,  bait  nearly  everywhere  it  is  of  a  size  large  enough 
to  make  railway  ties.  It  is  larger  and  of  better  quality  towards  the  north ;  150,000,000 
ties  could  probably  be  made  out  of  this  Banksian  pine. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  central  region  white  spruce,  as  far  as  the  number  of 
rrees  is  concerned,  is  the  prevailing  growth,  particularly  in  the  St.  Maurice  territory. 
It  is  less  abundant  in  the  Ottawa  territory,  but,  as  a  rule,  of  better  quality  and  larger 
dimensions.  In  the  central  region,  and  only  from  the  first  cut,  there  is  enough  of 
white  spruce  to  manufacture  sixty  billion  feet  of  saw-logs,  taking  only  the  logs  meas- 
uring eight  inches  in  diameter  and  up,  at  the  small  end.  The  tops  of  the  same  trees 
could  yield  upwards  of  fifteen  million  cords  of  pulp  wood. 

There  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  black  spruce  susceptible  of  being  used  for  pulp 
\vood,  and  the  quantity  of  this  wood,  which  can  be  cut  in  all  this  region,  is  ovor 
twenty  million  cords.  The  largest  trees,  which  grow  in  comparatively  large  numbers 
in  the  more  favourable  situations,  could  be  used  to  make  masts  and  spars,  f  rame'timber 
and  railway  ties. 

Fir  is  very  common  all  over  the  damp  grounds.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  these  trees  are  generally  affected  with  rot,  their  yield  may  be  estimated  at 
500,000,000  feet  for  saw-logs  and  2,500,000  cords  for  pulp  wood. 

Hemlock  scarcely  grows  beyond  the  47th  parallel  of  latitude.  Hardly  a  few 
groves  can  be  seen  north  of  this  latitude  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Tounnente. 
In  the  western  section  it  grows  as  far  north  as  the  River  Keepawa.  Between  these 
two  extreme  points  the  line  marking  the  northern  limit  bends  southward,  describing 
a  curve  which  passes  south  of  the  River  Mattawin,  in  the  St.  Maurice  territory.  This 
tree,  which  rarely  grows  in  groves,  such  as  were  formerly  seen  in  the  forests  of  the 
southern  region,  is  generally  large  and  tall.  This  timber  could  yield  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred million  feet  of  lumber,  or  the  equivalent  in  square  timber.  It  could  also  produce 
a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  cords  of  tanbark.  Unfortunately  it  floats  only  with 
difficulty  in  the  cold  and  heavier  waters  of  the  spring,  so  that  it  can  be  utilized  by 
trade  only  at  those  places  where  the  drive  is  not  long  or  where  the  logs  can  be  trans- 
ported by  railway. 

Cedar  grows  throughout  the  whole  of  the  central  region.  It  is  disseminated 
mostly  everywhere  in  the  forest;  but  on  the  lake  shores  and  river  banks  it  forms  in 
many  places  almost  impenetrable  thickets.  It  also  grows  on  the  marshy  depressions 
end  damp  flats  between  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  it  covers  almost  exclusively  large 
fireas  of  swampy  lands.  In  the  dense  thickets  many  of  these  trees  are  small  and 
stunted,  but  numberless  quantities  could  make  ties,  telegraph  poles  and  even  square 
timber  for  railroad  culverts.  The  largest  trees  are  most  invariably  hollow  at  the 
stump;  but  these  hollow  butts  are  very  profitably  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles. 
Fence  rails  and  pickets  are  made  out  of  the  smaller  trees.  Calculating  on  the  very 
conservative  estimate  of  two  ties  per  acre,  on  an  average,  there  is  enough  of  cedar  in  the 
central  region  to  make  upwards  of  sixty  million  railroad  ties.  Poles  for  electric  wires 
would  certainly  reach  about  ten  million,  and  the  hollow  butts  would  supply  material 
to  manufacture  many  hundred  million  shingles.  Add  to  this  several  million  feet  of 
square  timber  for  frames  and  culverts,  myriads  of  pickets  and  fence  rails,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  what  the  cedar  growing  in  the  central  region  can  contribute  to  forest 
industry. 

Hardwoods  are  scattered  mostly  all  over  this  region,  but  in  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity than  conifers.  Deciduous  trees  constitute  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  timber 
fit  for  commercial  purposes  outside  of  the  lands  occupied  for  colonization  purposes. 

Birch  is  the  most  numerous  growth  in  the  family  of  hard  woods  And  in  this 
species,  it  is  yellow  birch  (Betula  excelsa)  which  prevails.  Generally  speaking,  tlio 
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finest  timber  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  St.  Maurice  and  Ottawa  territories.  Black 
birch  (Betula  lento),  is  less  abundant,  but  usually  of  large  size.  In  the  Ottawa  terri- 
tory it  attains  the  diameter  of  thirty  inches.  Calculating  upon  the  low- basis  of  100  feet 
to  the  acre,  nnd  taking  only  the  trees  measuring  twelve  inches  on  the  stump,  there  is 
in  this  region  birch  enough  to  cut  at  least  200,000,000  feet  B.M.  of  good  sound  lumber. 

White,  or  canoe  birch  of  a  size  to  make  spool  wood  and  saw-logs  would  yield 
150,000,000  feet  or  250,000  cords.  This  would  be  the  yield  of  the  primitive  growth 
exclusively.  The  second  growth,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lands  devas- 
tated by  fire,  will  ere  long  supply  a  much  larger  yield,  and  besides  a  practically  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  fuel. 

Of  the  maples,  the  hard  or  sugar  variety  is  the  most  abundant.  It  is  also  the 
variety  which  generally  attains  the  largest  size.  Practically  speaking,  white  or 
silver  maple  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  region.  Red  or  soft  maple  is  seen  mostly  every- 
vhere  in  swamps  and  low  lands.  These  two  kinds  of  maple  could  yield  as  much 
timber  and  lumber  as  yellow  and  black  birch,  and  also  enormous  quantities  of  fuel 
for  home  use  and  for  distillation  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous  products. 

Basswood  scarcely  grows  in  appreciable  quantity  east  of  the  River  Rouge.  It 
is  generally  distributed  amongst  yellow  and  black  birch  and  hard  maple,  viz.,  in  rich 
soil.  Many  of  these  basswood  trees  measure  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Very 
often  two  or  three  trunks  are  seen  shooting  from  one  stump,  and  in  this  case  the  dia- 
meter is  smaller.  As  regards  height,  it  is  about  uniform  for  adult  trees,  which  are 
invariably  tall,  usually  forty  to  fifty  feet  without  branches.  The  yield  of  this  kind 
of  timber  in  the  central  region  should  exceed  100,000,000  feet  B.M. 

The  family  of  poplars  i?  represented  in  the  forests  of  this  region  by  three  varie- 
ties, the  balsam  poplar,  the  trembling-leaved  poplar  and  the  cotton  tree  or  cottonwood. 
In  the  primitive  forest  and  in  the  very  old  '  brules '  these  trees  attain  a  considerable 
size  and  can  give  good  saw-logs.  Cottonwood,  which  grows  only  in  good  soil  and  on 
the  river  flats,  is  always  large.  Were  this  timber  floatable  the  forests  of  the  central 
region  could  supply  millions  of  logs  to  the  lumber  industry  and  about  fifty  million 
cords  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Larch  grows  in  low,  swampy  lands,  alongside  with  cedar,  black  spruce  and  black 
ash.  It  was  a  tree  of  great  si*y  and  great  value.  It  has  been  destroyed  by  the  grub 
of  the  larch  fly  and  has  no  longer  any  commercial  value.  But,  even  in  its  present 
condition,  it  can  supply  an  abundance  of  good  firewood. 

White  and  black  ash  increase  in  quantity  and  size  as  they  grow  farther  towards 
the  western  limit  of  the  province.  On  the  rich  flats  of  the  rivers  Lievre  and  Gatinean 
and  their  tributaries  acres  of  white  ash  trees  may  be  seen  measuring  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  trunk,  without  branches.  This  tim- 
ber grows  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottawa  territory,  even  beyond  the  latitude  of  Lake  des 
Quinze.  Black  ash  isv  also  observed  in  all  parts  of  that  territory;  the  trees  are  as  high 
as  those  of  the  other  variety,  but  of  smaller  diameter  and  more  abundant  in  number. 
This  tree  grows  in  swamps  and  wet  lands.  At  least  125,000,000  feet  of  both  varieties 
could  be  cut  in  the  central  rsgion. 

White  elm  almost  invariably  accompanies  ash,  but  grows  also  in  many  places 
where  the  latter  is  not  found.  This  timber,  as  a  rule,  consists  of  fine,  big  and  tall 
trees  which  dominate  the  surrounding  forests.  In  the  rich  soil  of  the  river  flats, 
white  elm  grows  with  so  great  a  vigour  as  to  support  on  the  same  stump  several  large 
trees.  Upwards  of  200,000,000  feet  of  this  timber  could  be  cut  in  the  central  region, 
and  if  the  upper  part  of  the  Lievre,  Gatineau,  and  Ottawa  rivers  is  ever  made  access- 
ible by  railway,  the  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  flour  barrels  will  obtain  therefrom 
a  very  considerable  supply  of  raw  material. 

In  the  oak  family,  the  red  variety  prevails,  and  would  yield  the  largest  quantity 
of  merchantable  timber.  There  are  considerable  groves  of  those  trees  in  the  Ottawa 
forests.  Blue  or  swamp  oak  grows  in  many  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Lievre  river, 
where  hardly  any  red  oak  is  seen.  The  several  varieties  of  oak  are  found  in  appreci- 
able quantity  throughout  the  Ottawa  territory  and  could  contribute  perhaps  ten  mil- 
lion feet  to  the  resources  of  the  lumber  trade. 
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Butternut  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  forests  east  of  the  River  Rouge  and 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Lake  Keepawa.  There  is  enough  of  this  timber,  of  merchant- 
able dimensions,  to  cut  5,000,000  feet  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Beech  is  rather  common  in  the  forests  of  the  central  region,  from  Quebec  to  the 
River  Ottawa.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  may  be  obtained  in  the  counties 
of  Argenteuil,  Labelle,  Wright,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Pontiac.  The  timber  could 
produce  over  15,000,000  feet  of  fine  boards  for  making  furniture  and  wainscoting,  and 
us  many  railroad  ties  for  exportation  to  France,  where  these  ties  are  in  great  demand. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  details  given  for  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  timber 
standing  in  the  central  region  gives  the  following  totals : — 

Soft  Woods—  Saw-logs. 

White  pine 30,325,000,000  ft.  B.M. 

Red  pine 7,500,000,000       " 

White  spruce 60,000,000,000       " 

Hemlock 200,000,000       " 


98,025,000,000 
Hard  Woods — 

Birch,  yellow  and  black 300,000,000 

Maple 300,000,000 

Oak 10,000,000 

Elm 200,000,000 

Ash 125,000,000 

Beech 15,000,000 

Butternut 5,000,000 

Basswood 100.000,000 

White  birch    (bouleau) 150,000,000 

Poplar 250.000,000 


1,445.000,000 
Pulp  Wood- 
White  spruce    (from   tops) .  .     15,000,000  cords. 

Black  spruce 20,000,000      " 

Fir 2,500,000      " 

Poplar 50.000,000       " 


87,000,000 
Railway  Ties — 

Banksian  pine 150,000,000  pieces. 

Cedar 60,000,000      " 

Beech.  .  15,000,000      " 


225.000,000      " 
Poles  for  Electric  Wires — 

Cedar 10,000,000      " 

Shingles — 

Bolts  and  hollow  butts 8,000,000,000  shingles 

Culvert  Timber — 

Cedar 5,000,000  cub.  ft. 

Add  to  all  that  myriads  of  pickets  and  rails  for  fences,  inexhaustible  supplies  r-f 
fire  wood,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  forests  of  this 
central  region. 
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III. — SOUTHERN   REGION. 

It  is  the  less  extensive  of  the  three,  as  it  embraces  an  area  of  only  15,381,890 
acres,  or  7  -34  per  cent  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the  province.  And  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  these  15,381,890  acres  are  included  in  grants  for  colonization  purposes. 
To  state  the  facts  as  they  are,  it  must  be  said  that  genuine  forests  exist  only  east  of 
the  Chaudiere  river,  and  that  the  portion  comprised  between  the  Chaudiere  and  Lake 
Temiscouata  will  be  exhausted  within  a  few  years,  in  so  fur  as  regards  the  production 
of  saw-logs. 

In  this  southern  region  cedar  is  the  most  valuable  timber.  It  is  the  finest  cedar 
to  be  found  in  the  province,  even  in  Canada,  excepting  the  cedar  of  British  Colum- 
bia. It  attains  colossal  dimensions  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  silurian  and  devonian 
formations  of  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  where  timber  explorers  have  found  trees  measur- 
ing five  feet  in  diameter  on  the  stump  and  upwards  of  fifty  feet  of  clean  trunk,  with- 
out branches.  In  those  rich  soils,  cedar  grows  in  such  an  abundance  that  it  is  hardly 
credible  for  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  In  the  evidence  he  gave  under  oath  before  the 
Colonization  Commission,  forest  ranger  Aquilas  Lajoie  stated  that  out  of  about  two 
acres  square  of  land,  in  the  township  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair  did  cut  two 
thousand  cedar  logs,  besides  some  spruce  logs,  the  average  contents  of  the  logs  being 
one  hundred  feet  each.  Many  of  these  cedar  logs,  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
measured  forty-five  to  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter  on  the  stump  and  thirty  to  thirty- 
three  inches  at  the  small  end.  Mr.  Sinclair  also  cut  at  the  same  place  three  hundred 
and  forty  pieces  of  square  cedar  ten  by  ten  and  twelve  by  twelve  inches,  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  six  hundred  railway  ties.  These  facts  can  be  easily  verified  by 
looking  at  the  stumps,  which  are  there  yet,  near  the  front  line  of  lot  10,  in  range  13,  of 
Hamilton.  On  lot  5,  in  range  11,  of  the  same  township,  the  following  cut  was  made 
during  the  same  season,  1902-03,  viz.,  two  years  ago:  25,000  cedar  and  spruce  logs, 
12,000  logs  of  yellow  and  black  birch,  also  of  large  white  birch  (bouleau),  all  the  logs 
containing  an  average  of  100  feet  each,  and  6,000  cedar  ties.  On  the  next  lot,  No.  4, 
the  cut  gave  20,000  cedar  and  spruce  logs,  12,000  birch  logs  and  4,000  cedar  ties.  The 
logs  averaged  100  feet  each. 

The  township  of  Humqui,  in  the  Metapedia  valley,  is  about  120  miles  west  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  Bonaventure  river.  On  five  lots  in  Humqui,  viz.,  lots  17,  18,  19, 
20  and  21,  in  the  eighth  range,  Mr.  Joseph  Theberge,  a  man  of  long  experience,  swore 
that  the  cut  of  timber  would  produce  55,000  cedar  and  spruce  logs,  averaging  50  feet 
each,  and  forming  a  total  of  2,750,000  feet  for  500  acres  of  land,  or  an  average  of 
5,500  feet  to  the  acre,  leaving  aside  ties  and  pulp  wood. 

The  Temiscouata  district  is  just  as  rich.  The  sealers  of  the  Department  of 
Crown  Lands  measured  in  this  district  spruce  logs  thirteen  feet  long  and  thirty-seven 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end.  The  same  quality  of  spruce  grows  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Beauce  and  Compton. 

The  standing  timber  of  this  southern  section  can  supply  the  following  quantities 
to  the  trade: — 

Soft  woods — 

Saw-logs. 

White  pine 75,000,000  feet  B.M. 

White  spruce 12,000,000,000 

TT         J  J 

Hard  woods — 

Birch,  yellow   and  black ..  100,000,000 

Maple 50,000,000  " 

Elm 20,000,000  " 

Ash 5,000,000  " 

Beech 10,000,000  " 

White  birch   (bouleau) 25,000,000  " 

Poplar 15,000,000  " 
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Pulp  wood — 

Spruce,  white  and  black 20,000,000  cords. 

Fir 10,000,000      " 

Poplar 5,000,000      " 

? f  ft' ,  * 

Railway  ties — 

Cedar 150,000,000  pieces. 

Beech ..   ..        5,000,000      " 

Poles  for  electric  wires — 

Cedar 7,500,000      " 

Shingles — 

Cedar,  logs  and  hollow  butts 500,000,000  shingles. 

Square  timber — 

Cedar,  for  frame  and  railroad  culverts. .    .  .     25,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  black  birch  of  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  which  unfortunately  is  but  little  known, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  wood  we  have  in  this  province  for  cabinet  work  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  furniture.  In  colour,  it  looks  like  mahogany,  and  it  takes  the  finest 
polish.  Maple  is  also  a  superior  material  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  The  large 
white  birch  (bouleau)  which  has  but  a  thin  coat  of  white  sap,  with  all  the  core  of  a 
reddish  colour,  is  a  most  desirable  substitute  for  cherry  wood.  The  beech  growing  in 
the  Temiscouata  district,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  at  its  northeast  end, 
would  also  supply  material  of  superior  quality  for  cabinet  work. 


GENERAL  RECAPITULATION. 

Now  let  us  recapitulate  all  the  data  given  for  each  of  the  three  regions,  in  order 
to  make  an  approximate  valuation  of  all  that  forest  wealth.  We  find  the  following 
quantities : — 

Saw-logs — Soft  Woods. 

White  pine 30,725,000,000  ft.  B.M. 

Red  pine 7,500,000,000       " 

Spruce, 107,000,000,000       " 

Banksian  pine 10,000,000,000       " 

Hemlock 200,000,000       " 


155,425,000,000 

Saw-logs — Hard  Woods. 

Birch • 400,000,000 

Maple. 350,000,000 

Oak 10,000,000 

Elm 220,000,000 

Ash. 130,000,000 

Basswood 100,000,000 

Birch  (bouleau) 10,175,000,000 

Poplar 10,265,000,000 

21,850,000,000 
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Pulp   Wood. 

Black  spruce 126,874,470  cords. 

White  spruce 50,000,000  " 

Fir 113.618,607  " 

Poplar 155,000,000  " 


745,493,077 
Railroad  Ties. 

Banksian  pine 450,000,000  pieces. 

Cedar 260,000.000      " 

Beech.. 20,000,000     " 


730,000,000      " 
Poles  for  Electric  Wires. 
Cedar,  number 17,500,000      " 

Shingle  Blocks. 
Cedar 700,000,000  ft.  B.M. 

Square  Timber,  for  Frame  and  Culverts. 

Cedar 30,000,000  cub.  ft. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  those  quantities  are  rather  below  than  above  the  real  mark,  and 
(,f  course,  they  include  those  trees  only  which  have  the  diameter  prescribed  by  the 
rules  of  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands. 

VALUE   OF   THE    FORESTS. 

As  regards  the  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the  provincial  government  under  the  form 
of  stumpage  duties,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  this  value,  by  simply  multiplying  the  quan- 
tity of  each  kind  of  timber  by  the  tariff  rate,  which  gives  the  following  result: — 

White  pine,  30,725,000  M.  at  $1.30 $  39,942,500 

Eed  pine,  7,500,000  M.  at  80c 6,000,000 

Spruce,  107,000,000  M.  at  65c 69,550,000 

Banksian  pine,  100,000,000  M.  at  65c 6,500,000 

Hemlock,  200,000  M.  at  65c 130,000 

Hard  woods,  1,110,000  M.  at  $1.30 1,443,000 

White  birch,  10,175,000  M.  at  65c 6,598,750 

Poplar,  10,265,000  M.  at  65c .  .  .  6,672,250 

Pulp  wood,  745,493,077  cords  at  40c 298,197,230 

Kailroad  ties,  730,000,000  pieces  at  2c 14,600,000 

Poles,  17,500,000  pieces  at  5c 875,000 

Shingle  blocks,  700,000  M.  at  65c 455,000 

Square  cedar,  30,000,000  cub.  ft.  at  2c 600,000 


$451,563,731 


From  this,  deduct  one-fifteenth  part,  for  the  timber  growing  hi  seigniories  and 
on  other  lands  held  by  private  parties,  whose  timber  is  not  subject  to  government 
stumpage,  and  there  is  left  $421,459,482,  representing  for  one  hundred  years ~an  annual 
revenue  of  $4,214,594. 

We  have  seen  that  the  forest  area  of  the  province  covers  327,721  square  miles. 
Of  those  forests,  about  84,000  miles  are  held  in  freehold  by  private  parties  and  under 
license  for  the  cut  of  timber,  which  leaves  upwards  of  243,000  miles  available  and  to 
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be  placed  under  license.  At  the  comparatively  low  rate  of-  $75  per  mile,  the  bonus 
on  the  licensing  of  those  available  berths  would  bring  to  the  provincial  treasury 
$18,225,000,  which  spread  over  the  one  hundred  years  represents  another  annual 
revenue  of  $182,250. 


VALUE   FOR   FARMERS   AND   WOODMEN. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  exploitation  of  that  forest  wealth  is  worth  for  our 
farmers  and  woodmen.  For  a  basis  of  calculation,  we  will  take  the  average  current 
prices  actually  paid  by  lumbermen  to  cut  the  timber  and  haul  it  to  the  river  banks, 
ready  for  the  drive,  or  to  railway  stations,  leaving  out  the  wages  representing  the  cost 
of  the  drive.  With  this  data,  we  form  the  following  table: — 

White  pine,  30,725,000  M.  at  $6 $  184,350,000 

Eed  pine,  7,500,000  M.  at  $5. .    .  , 37,500,000 

Spruce,  107,000,000  M.  at  $4 428,000,000 

Banksian  pine,  10,000,000  M.  at  $3 30,000,000 

Hemlock,  200,000  M.  at  $4 800,000 

Hard  woods,  1,110,000  M.  at  $5 5,550,000 

White  birch,  10,175,000  M.  at  $4 40,700,000 

Poplar,  10,265,000  M.  at  $3 30,795,000 

Pulp  wood,  745,493,077  cords  at  $2.50 1,863,732,692 

Eailroad  ties,  730,000,000  pieces  at  lOc 73,000,000 

Poles,  17,500,000  pieces  at  50c 8,750,000 

Shingle  blocks,  700,000  M.  at  $4.50 3,150,000 

Square  timber,  30,000,000  cubic  feet  at  lOc 3,000,000 


$2,709,327,692 

Divide  this  by  100  and  you  have  $27,093,276  to  be  earned  yearly  by  farmers  and 
woodmen  for  100  years.  And  then  there  are  the  wages  to  be  earned  on  the  drive,  in 
the  mills,  and  the  freight  to  be  earned  by  railways,  which  would  foot  up  to  about 
$15,000,000  a  year. 

Some  will  perhaps  object  that  a  large  portion  of  this  forest  wealth  is  unavailable 
and  consequently  worthless,  because  the  timber  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  forest  by 
water. 

This  objection  can  apply  only  to  the  forests  in  the  territories  of  Mistassini  and 
Abitibi,  for  the  rest  of  our  forest  domain  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numberless 
•-•ivers  on  which  timber  is  driven  to  the  mills,  to  the  seashore  and  seaports,  and  to 
railways  which  carry  it  to  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  this  respect 
few  are  the  countries  enjoying  as  good  accommodation,  as  great  advantages  and  as 
much  facility  as  the  province  of  Quebec  for  the  removal  of  timber  from  the  forest, 
particularly  with  regard  to  soft  woods.  The  exploitation  of  these  forests  on  a  lesser 
or  larger  scale  is  merely  a  question  of  demand  for  t?eir  products  and  of  necessity  this 
demand  should  increase  with  time,  population  and  the  exhaustion  of  forests  in  other 
countries. 

Now,  for  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  of  Abitibi  and  Mistassini  is  there  not  a 
bright  prospect  in  the  North-west  Territories?  Ere  many  years  the  five  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  farmers  who  will  have  settled  in  these  territories  will  want  large  quantities 
of  timber  and  lumber  for  their  buildings;  the  thousands  of  miles  of  new  railroads 
which  shall  be  built  to  carry  the  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  raised  in  those  vast 
territories  will  require  scores  of  millions  of  ties  and  considerable  quantities  of  timber 
and  lumber.  Are  not  the  forests  of  Abitibi  and  Mistassini  in  a  favourable  position 
to  compete  for  this  trade?  The  timber  and  logs  could  be  so  easily  driven  on  the  Nott- 
away  and  Eupert  rivers  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  these  two  great  rivers  and  thence 
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carried  by  sea  crafts  to  Fort  Churchill,  a  distance  of  900  miles.  From  Churchill 
about  350  miles  of  railroad,  through  a  general  level  and  very  easy  country,  would  take 
that  timber  and  lumber  to  the  centre  of  the  best  farming  and  wheat  lands  in  those 
territories.  Manitoba  is  striving  to  get  a  railroad  built  to  York  Factory,  to  connect 
with  navigation  on  Hudson  bay.  If  that  project  ever  materializes  would  not  that 
procure  a  desirable  outlet  for  the  forest  products  of  Mistassini  and  Abitibi?  Trans- 
portation by  waterways  is  comparatively  so  cheap. 

As  regards  Abitibi,  there  are  four  companies  chartered  to  build  railroads  in- 
tended to  reach  James'  bay  through  this  territory,  three  from  south  to  north,  and  one 
from  east  to  west.  In  all  probability  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  also  run  through 
that  territory,  and  this  should  impart  practical  value  to  its  forests.  A  piece  of  rail- 
road about  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  from  Lake  Victoria  northwards,  could  bring 
the  timber  of  that  portion  of  Abitibi  to  the  Ottawa  river,  on  which  it  would  be  driven 
to  the  mills  and  railway  stations  on  this  river,  and  thence  the  lumber  would  be  shipped 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  lumber  sawn  from  logs  cut  in  the  Ottawa  territoiy. 

But  to  remain  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  take  exclusively  what  is  actually  available, 
viz.,  the  forests  of  the  southern  and  central  regions,  and  only  30,626,676  acres  in  the 
northern  region,  comprising  the  upper  section  of  the  six  counties  of  Champlain,  St. 
Maurice,  Maskinonge,  Berthier,  Joliette,  Montcalm,  and  25,250,876  acres  of  the  most 
accessible  woodlands  in  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay.  This  brings  down  to  109,055,427 
acres  the  forest  area  actually  available. 

At  the  conservative  estimate  per  acre  of  two  and  a  half  cords  for  black  spruce, 
one-half  cord  for  white  spruce  tops,  and  one-half  cord  for  fir,  the  following  quantities 
of  pulp  wood  could  be  cut  on  those  30,626,876  acres  of  wood  lands :  Black  spruce, 
76,567,190  cords;  white  spruce,  15,313,438  cords;  fir,  15,313,438  cords,  forming  a  total 
of  107,194,066  cords.  Computing  the  white  spruce  saw-logs  at  only  500  feet  B.M.  to 
the  acre,  this  territory  would  produce  15,313,438,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Hard  woods  have  a  commercial  value  only  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  to  railroad 
transportation,  either  for  the  raw  material  or  the  manufactured.  Under  our  present 
circumstances,  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  our  hard  woods  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
accessibility  to  railroad  transportation,  and  in  order  to  make  a  correct  estimate  this 
must  be  taken  into  account.  With  all  those  deductions  and  restrictions,  the  actual 
contents  of  our  available  forests  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Sturapage. 

Saw-logs — 


White  pine  

.  .     30,400,000,000 

feet  at 

$1.30 

$39,520,000 

Red  pine  

.  .       7,500,000,000 

u 

.80 

6,000,000 

White  spruce  

.  .     87,313,438,000 

n 

.65 

56,753,735 

Hemlock  

200,000,000 

n 

.65 

130,000 

Birch  

80,000,000 

ii 

1.30 

104,000 

Maple  

70,000,000 

(C 

1.30 

91,000 

Oak  

2,000,000 

(( 

1.30 

2,600 

Elm  

44,000,000 

u 

1.30 

57,200 

Ash  

26,000,000 

(( 

1.30 

33,800 

Beech  

25,000,000 

tt 

1.30 

32,500 

Butternut  

1,000,000 

1.30 

1,300 

Basswood  

20,000,000 

11 

1.30 

26,000 

White  birch  (bouleau) 

35,000,000 

u 

.65 

22,750 

Poplar  

53,000,000 

(I 

.65 

34,450 

125,769,438,000 

$102,809,335 

Pulp  wood  — 

Spruce  

.     .  .     148,870,628 

cords  at 

$  .40 

$59,548,251 

Fir  

.  .    ..       27,913,338 

a 

.40 

11,165,335 

Poplar  

11,000,000 

u 

.40 

4,400,000 

187,783,966  $75,113,586 
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Railway  ties — 

Cedar 220,000,000  pieces  at  $  .02  $4,400,000 

Banksian  pine 211,253,352  .02  4,225,067 

Beech 4,000,000          "  .02  80,000 


435,253,352  $8,705,061 

Poles  for  electric  wii<es — 

Cedar 17,500,000  pieces  at  $  .05    $875,000 

Shingle  bolts — 

Cedar 1,300,000,000  feet  B.M.  at  $  .65    $845,000 

Square  timber — 

Cedar 30,000,000  cubic  feet  at  $  .02    $600,000 

The  total  of  stumpage  dues  amounts  to  $188,958,188. 

Distributed  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  years,  this  represents  for  the  provincial 
government  an  annual  income  of  $1,889,581.88  per  annum  in  stumpage  duties. 

For  farmers  and  woodmen  the  cutting  of  the  logs  and  the  preparation  of  the  tim- 
ber, delivered  on  the  river  banks  or  at  the  railway  stations,  represents  the  following 
amount  of  wages  for  men  and  horses : — 

Saw-logs — 

White  pine $182,400,000 

Red  pine 37,500,000 

$219,900,000 

Spruce 349,253,752 

Hemlock 800,000 

$569,953,752 

Hardwoods.. $1,340,000 

White  birch. 140,000 

Poplar 159,000  1,639,000 

Pulp  wood — 

Spruce $372,179,570 

Fir 69,783,384 

Poplar..    . 27,500,000 

469,462,954 

Railway  ties 43,525,335 

Poles  for  electric  wires 8,750,000 

Shingle  blocks 8,450,000 

Square  cedar 3,000,000 


$1,084,781,041 

Putting  together  the  government  dues  and  the  wages  of  woodmen,  the  different 
kinds  of  timber  represent  respectively  the  following  values: — 


Kind  of  Timber.  GOT.   dues. 

Spruce $116,301,986 


Pine 

Fir 

Cedar 

Poplar 

Banksian  pine. 
Hard  woods .  . . 
White  birch. . 


45,520,000 

11,165,335 

6,720,000 

4,434,000 

4,225,000 

428,600 

32,750 


Wages. 

$721,433,322 

219,940,000 

69,783,000 

42,200,000 

27,659,000 

21,125,335 

2,190,000 

175,000 


Total. 

$837,735,308 

265,420,000 

80,848,719 

48,920,000 

32,093,000 

25,350,402 

2,618,600 

197,750 
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In  the  total  of  $1,293,183,779,  spruce  forms  64'78  per  cent  and  pine  20'52  per 
cent.  Fir  comes  in  for  6 '25  per  cent  and  cedar  for  3-78  per  cent. 

The  saw-logs,  in  government  dues  and  wages,  form  a  total  of  $674,312,287  for  all, 
and  the  pulp  wood  $544,576,540,  a  difference  of  only  $129,735,747,  which  clearly  shows 
the  possibilities  of  the  pulp  wood  business. 

Now,  if  instead  of  taking  only  25,250,876  acres  in  the  counties  of  Chicoutimi  and 
Saguenay,  we  would  take  all  the  8T,494,628  acres  of  forest  comprised  in  those  coun- 
ties, it  would  add  to  the  quantity  of  floatable  pulp  wood  155,609,380  cords  of  spruce 
and  38,902,345  of  fir,  or  a  total  of  194,511,725  cords,  which  should  yield  $77,804,690 
in  stumpage  dues  for  the  government  and  $486,279,312  in  wages  for  woodmen,  or  a 
total  of  $564,084,002.  Add  this  to  the  $441,962,954  given  above  for  spruce  and  fir 
pulp  wood,  and  you  reach  the  phenomenal  total  of  $1,006,046,956,  representing  the 
value  of  our  floatable  pulp  wood  in  government  stumpage  and  wages  for  woodmen, 
leaving  aside  over  thirty  million  cords  of  poplar  and  all  the  black  spruce  and  fir  we 
have  in  the  territories  of  Abitibi,  Mistassini  and  Ashuanipi  which  comprise  69,879,- 
160  acres  of  spruce  forest. 

The  pulp  wood  of  Abitibi  and  Mistassini  is  not  actually  available,  as  it  will  have 
to  be  taken  out  by  railroads  which  are  not  yet  built;  but  the  wood  of  Ashaunipi  is 
just  as  available  as  that  of.  any  other  section  of  the  province,  as  it  can  be  driven  to 
Hamilton  Inlet,  a  good  sea-port  on  the  Atlantic,  about  250  miles  north  of  Belle  Isle 
Straits.  From  Hamilton  Inlet  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  distance  is 
about  1,750  miles.  There  is  a  company  lumbering  on  the  Hamilton  river,  and  run- 
ning a  large  saw-mill  at  the  mouth  of  Goose  river,  which  debouches  into  the  head  of 
the  inlet,  which  shows  that  lumbering  operations  are  practicable  in  that  district.  The 
forests  of  Ashaunipi  have  an  area  exceeding  20,000,000  acres,  capable  of  yielding 
50,000,000  cords  of  spruce  and  10,000,000  of  fir  pulp  wood. 

This  territory  of  Assuanipi  looks  only  as  a  parcel  or  a  strip  on  the  map  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  but  its  area  exceeds  by  about  7,000,000  acres  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  over  2,000,000  acres  that  of  New  Brunswick,  and  it  nearly  equals  that  of  the  state 
of  Maine,  which  comprises  only  21,145,600  acres. 

There  are*  many  large  water-powers  in  Ashuanipi,  namely  the  Great  or  McLean 
Falls,  on  the  great  Hamilton  river,  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  head  of  tide. 
Those  falls  are  302  feet  high,  and  it  is  considered  that  they  could  develop  an  average 
of  over  one  million  horse-power. 

All  those  facts  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  our  province  in  regard 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  taking  into  account  only  that  portion  of  its  spruce 
forests  which  are  accessible  by  waterways  and  practically  available. 


EVOLUTION   IN   THE  VALUE   OF   FORESTS. 

White  pine,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  considered  as  the  only  timber  possessed 
of  commercial  value,  especially  for  the  export  trade.  Explorers  sent  out  to  value 
wood  lands  would  not  look  at  spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  cedar,  or  even  red  pine,  which  they 
regarded  as  worthless,  and  classed  them  in  the  category  of  rubbish.  By  and  by  the 
latter  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  trade,  and  to-day  it  nearly  equals  white  pine  in 
value.  White  spruce  came  up  next,  and  now  ranks  amongst  the  kinds  of  timber  most 
sought  for,  even  for  export  trade.  One  of  our  lumber  kings,  the  Hon.  Senator  W.  C. 
Edwards,  who  speaks  from  experience,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  more 
money  in  spruce  than  pine,  that  he  regards  no  investment  in  Canada  as  good  as  an 
investment  in  a  spruce  limit,  and  prefers  it  to  pine.  Another  lumber  king,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Booth,  made  the  following  statement  in  his  evidence  before  the  Colonization  Com- 
mission : — 

'  Formerly  our  explorers,  that  is  the  men  we  send  to  explore  and  report  on  the 
nature  of  the  forest,  would  go  round  on  the  limit  and  report  to  us  that  there  was  a 
certain  quantity  of  pine  in  such  a  part,  and  when  we  would  ask  them,  what  was  on 
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the  rest  of  the  limit,  they  would  reply,  and  that  would  settle  it,  '  Only  rubbish,'  mean- 
ing that  it  was  of  no  value,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  spruce  at  that  time  was  of  no 
value.  To-day  that  very  spruce  on  those  limits  renders  a  value  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  value  in  that  time  of  pine  limits. 

'  To  go  a  little  further  and  to  show  you  how  the  value  of  the  forests  has  in- 
creased, let  me  say  that  at  that  time  we  did  not  put  any  value  at  all  on  red  pine. 
Many  years  ago,  after  I  had  commenced  this  business,  we  would  not  have  cut  .a  red 
pine  in  logs,  where  we  had  only  to  cut  it  and  pitch  it  along  into  the  river  or  the  lake 
and  let  it  take  care  of  itself;  no  red  pine  for  the  lumbermen  at  that  time.  Now,  as 
we  go  along,  wherever  we  can  get  spruce,  we  cut  it  just  the  same  as  we  do  the  pine 
and  the  red  pine  too  comes  in  now  as  well  as  the  white  one.  The  red  pine  is  worth 
to-day  as  much  as  the  white  pine.  I  speak  of  that  to  show  you  the  difference  that  a 
few  years  have  made  in  the  value  of  the  forest.' 

Cedar  is  another  kind  of  timber  formerly  considered  as  of  no  value  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  now  ranking  amongst  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  timber.  '  That 
is  a  kind  of  wood,'  says  Mr.  Booth,  who  speaks  from  experience,  '  that  will  come  for- 
ward as  it  geta  better  known.  It  is  a  wood  of  which  railways  will  now  get  all  their 
ties.  A  few  years  ago,  you  could  not  sell  a  single  cedar  tie  to  put  in  a  railroad.  A 
few  years  ago  we  commenced  to  put  them  to  our  line,  (the  Canada  Atlantic  Rail- 
way.) We  considered  that  the  railroad  was  well  provided  with  them.  To  show  you 
how  the  cedar  tie  is  now  valued,  compared  with  that  time,  the  Grand  Trunk  applied 
to  me  to  see  if  I  could  supply  them  with  cedar  ties.  I  offered  some  tamarack  ties, 
but  word  came  back  that  none  but  cedar  were  to  be  bought  by  them.  Now  they  use 
the  cedar  just  the  same  as  they  used  tamarack,  and  the  cedar  ties  will  last  from  15  to 
20  years,  and  the  tamarack  not  more  than  five  years.  That  shows  the  value  of  our 
forests.  I  look  upon  the  cedar  that  I  have  upon  my  limits  just  as  much  as  I  do  the 
pine.  Cedar  and  what  it  is  generally  worth  to  us  is  not  generally  thought  of  by  the 
casual  observer.  It  is  used  for  tubs,  for  ties;  it  makes  the  most  reliable  culverts  on 
railways,  it  is  used  for  telegraph  poles,  telephone  poles  and  for  the  tubs  needed  in 
paper  mills.  We  have  no  timber  in  this  country  to  take  the  place  of  this  kind  of 
timber.  Cedar  is  also  used  for  fence  posts  and  nothing  can  replace  it.  In  the  United 
States  a  cedar  tie  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  tie.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
that  I  say  we  have  immense  wealth  at  our  command  in  our  forests.  If  not  only  those 
that  will  sit  down  and  think  it  over,  but  even  if  those  that  will  give  but  a  thought 
to  it  will  pause  and  look  around,  they  will  see  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  tim- 
ber that  we  used  to  look  upon  as  having  no  value,  and  we  took  to  use  them  so  fast 
too,  they  will  soon  realize  what  our  forests  will  be  worth  in  a  few  years.' 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Edwards  made  the  following  state- 
ment before  a  committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly: — 

'I  make  the  statement  here,  that  I  attach  value  to  every  green  thing  that  grows 
upon  a  timber  limit.  As  pine  becomes  less,  I  consider  the  value  of  other  woods  en- 
hanced. I  consider  the  pine,  spruce,  red  pine,  birch,  maple,  hemlock,  tamarack  and 
cedar  of  commercial  value.  Beech,  I  think,  wfll  come  in  too ;  white  wood,  or  bass- 
wood,  also.  I  regard  it  that  all  the  timber  on  the  limits  will  yet  come  in  and  be 
available  as  a  commercial  asset  to  the  province.' 

That  prediction  has  been  fully  realized,  with  regard  to  soft  woods  formerly  con- 
sidered as  having  no  commercial  value,  such  as  cedar,  hemlock,  fir,  and  black  spruce, 
and  it  will  also  be  realized  with  regard  to  hard  woods,  as  they  are  made  accessible  by 
railroads. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  evolution  in  the  commercial  value  of  our 
forests,  is  that  regarding  black  spruce  and  fir.  Not  many  years  ago,  black  spruce, 
which  attains  but  a  comparatively  small  diameter  and  makes  very  poor  lumber,  was 
considered  entirely  worthless,  and  a  lumberman  talking  of  buying  a  black  spruce 
berth  would  have  been  considered  as  non  compos  mentis,  or  out  of  his  mind.  To-day 
these  same  black  spruce  berths  are  looked  after  with  the  same  eagerness  and  paid  for  at 
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much  higher  prices  than  white  pine  limits  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  in  many  cases  there  is  more  clear  money  in  the  exploitation  of 
a  black  spruce  berth,  where  it  is  favourably  situated,  than  there  is  in  the  exploitation 
of  an  average  white  pine  limit. 

THE  PRINCIPAL   CAUSES  OF  THIS  EVOLUTION. 

That  the  neighbouring  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont and  New  York  want  timber  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  a  fact  beyond  ser- 
ious contestation.  Masses  of  statistics,  of  a  more  or  less  reliable  character,  have  been 
published  to  prove  the  contrary.  I  will  not  worry  in  an  attempt  at  refuting  those 
statistics,  but  I  will  mention  a  few  facts  which  will  show  the  consideration  which 
those  statistics  deserve. 

The  official  trade  returns  show  that  we  export  yearly  to  the  United  States 
many  millions  worth  of  timber  and  lumber.  If  our  neighbours  have  at  home  all  the 
wood  they  want,  why  do  they  come  here  to  get  so  much  of  ours  and  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation,  besides  and  above  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  wood  ? 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  pulpwood.  The  census  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  in  1900  the  American  pulp  and  paper  mills  consumed  349,084  cords  of  Canadian 
costing  on  the  average  $6.50  a  cord,  and  1,160,118  cords  of  American  spruce, 
costing  on  the  average  $4.81  a  cord,  or  $1.69  less  than  the  Canadian  wood.  This  re- 
presents a  difference  of  $589,942.  Why  would  the  American  manufacturers  pay  us 
that  difference,  if  really  they  can  find  at  home  all  the  pulpwood  they  want,  of  the 
same  quality  and  as 'conveniently  situated?  They  also  bought  from  us  20,133  cords 
of  poplar  to  manufacture  it  into  pulp,  besides  the  236,820  cords  they  produced  at 
home.  That  was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  and  the  pulp 
mills  consumed  220,155  cords  of  inferior  woods,  as  regards  pulp  making,  such  as 
yellow  birch,  hemlock  and  kindred  stuffs.  If  they  have  at  home  all  the  good  wood 
they  require  and  growing  in  situations  where  it  is  available,  why  do  they  use  those 
poor  woods,  which  can  only  yield  products  of  the  lowest  grade? 

I  would  not  like  to  be  understood  as  pretending  that  the  forests  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states  and  New  York  are  depleted  or  completely  exhausted,  which  is  not  the 
case;  but  I  maintain  that  practical  exhaustion  is  near  at  hand  through  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  forests  and  that  another  portion,  well  timbered  as  it  may  be,  is  un- 
available on  account  of  the  absence  of  waterways  to  take  the  products  out  of  the 
forest,  or  of  its  remoteness  from  railways  and  inaccessibility  to  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  best  forests  of  northern  Maine  is  in  this  predicament. 
To  bring  that  wood  to  the  large  mills  of  Rumford  Falls,  which  control  mostly  all  the 
cut  of  that  timber,  they  would  have  to  float  it  down  the  St.  John  river,  and  thence 
iise  railways  to  carry  it  several  hundred  miles  inland  to  the  mills,  which  is  profit- 
ably impractical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  proprietors  of  these  wood  lands 
sell  the  cut  of  this  timber  to  the  St.  John's  mills,  to  which  it  is  of  easy  access  by 
water.  This,  nevertheless,  materially  lessens  the  possibilities  of  Maine,  as  a  pulp- 
wood  producing  state,  and  in  this  respect,  it  is  the  state  which  above  all  others  is 
endowed  with  the  largest  resources.  In  1900,  if  the  census  is  correct,  the  pulp  mills 
of  Maine  used  20,638  cords  of  spruce  imported  from  the  province  of  Quebec  and  for 
which  they  paid  an  average  price  of  $8.24  per  cord.  During  the  same  year,  they, 
used  265,359  cords  of  domestic  spruce,  which  they  got  for  $4.99  a  cord,  delivered  at 
the  mills,  or  $3.25  less  than  the  Canadian  spruce.  Why  would  those  mills  pay  $3.25 
more  per  cord  for  Canadian  spruce,  if  they  have  at  home  all  the  wood  they  want  and 
of  the  quality  they  require  ?  Of  the  196,180  cords  of  spruce  manufactured  in  the 
Mills  of  New  Hampshire,  87,139  cords,  or  44:11  per  cent,  came  from  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  mills  in  Vermont  consumed  56,958  cords  of  spruce,  of  which  25,442 
were  brought  from  our  province.  The  mills  of  the  state  of  New  York,  representing 
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in  number  over  20  per  cent  of  the  763  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  all  the  United  States, 
manufactured  into  pulp  505,154  cords  of  spruce,  141,729  of  which  was  Canadian 
spruce.  45,227  cords  of  Canadian  spruce  were  also  used  by  the  pulp  mills  of  In- 
diana, Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  Besides  the  wood,  the  American  mills  purchase 
about  £ths  of  all  the  pulp  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

All  those  facts  show  that  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  wants  our 
pulpwood  and  that  the  demand  from  this  source  will  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
home  supply  decreases.  I  would  not  say  that  the  American  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers cannot  do  without  our  wood,  but  I  contend  that  they  can  do  much  better 
with  it,  and  on  this  contention  I  base  the  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  impart  to  our  forests  of  pulpwood  a  value  which  can  only  increase 
with  time,  if  we  take  care  not  to  bar  that  trade  by  unwise  regulations  or  legislation. 

Our  pine  forests  stand  nearly  in  the  same  position :  their  value  shall  of  necessity 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  pineries  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  George  W.  Hotchkiss,  secretary  to  the  Chicago  Lumberman's  Exchange, 
ranks  amongst  the  men  who  are  the  best  informed  about  this  matter,  in  which  his 
opinion  is  an  authority.  In  1888,  he  wrote  as  follows: — 

'  One  hundred  years  ago,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, could  boast  vast  forests  of  white  pine.  West  of  the  lakes,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  so  late  as  fifty  years  ago,  were  unbroken  in  forest  resources, 
and  the  white  pine  predominated. 

'  To-day  Maine  gives  us  some  spruce  and  a  little  small  sapling  pine,  such  as 
would  hardly  have  been  sent  for  fire-wood  in  her  palmy  days  of  lumbering.  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire  and  New  York  may  still  boast  an  occasional  clump  of  trees, 
but  have  lost  all  pretensions  of  lumber-producing  regions.  Pennsylvania  has  a  few 
hundred  million  feet  on  the  sides  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  has  dropped  out  of  the  list 
as  a  lumber  producer.  East  of  the  Great  Lakes  nought  remains  (excepting  the 
spruce  forests  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Maine)  save  hemlock  and  hardwood,  and 
these  in  very  limited  quantities,  insufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand  in  a  majority 
of  localities.  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  the  last  remaining  resort  for 
lumbermen  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Originally  there  was  probably  150,000,- 
000,000  feet  B.M.  in  Michigan,  but  fifty  years'  work  has  reduced  the  supply  to  prob- 
ably not  over  twelve  to  twenty  billion  feet,  with  an  annual  average  cut  for  the  past 
five  years  of  not  far  from  four  and  a  half  billions;  and  the  cutting  is  so  close  as  to 
exterminate  all  the  pine  timber  on  the  tract  operated  upon.  Wisconsin  can  hardly 
be  estimated  at  over  thirty-five  billions,  little  more  than  would  suffice  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  one  year. 

'Minnesota,  set  down  in  the  census  of  1880  as  having  11,000,000,000  feet  B.M., 
an  amount  disputed  by  some  as  too  high,  by  others  as  too  low,  if  allowed  to-day  at  10,000,- 
000,000  could  furnish  but  one  year's  supply  for  the  mills  of  the  north-western  pine  pro- 
ducing states.  In  fact,  if  the  mills  of  these  three  states  were  run  to  their  capacity  for 
six  years  there  would  be  but  little  pine  left  for  the  seventh  year's  production.  And  these 
estimates  of  timber  include  the  red  and  Norway  pine  which  forms  a  noticeable  per- 
centage of  the  whole.  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  there  are  still  large  quantities  of 
hardwood,  but  it  is  not  being  cared  for  with  that  appreciation  of  its  value  which  is 
desirable.  It  has,  however,  this  advantage,  it  can  be  reproduced;  pine  can  not.' 

A  few  months  ago  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  published  the  following 
statement : 

'  The  pine  forests  of  Michigan  have  been  consumed  and  their  lumber  product  has 
ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  general  market.  The  annual  output  from  that 
state  is  now  below  a  billion  feet.  Wisconsin  mills  still  continue  to  manufacture  about 
two  billion  feet  of  lumber  annually.  In  our  investigations  to  secure  information  upon 
the1  probable  extent  of  the  standing  white  pine  in  the  northwest,  we  have  compiled  the 
following  data  for  Wisconsin :  In  1897  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  government  made  a  calculation  of  the  white  pine  timber  then  standing  in  Wis- 
consin. This  was  based  on  estimates  furnished  by  lumbermen.  The  research  was 
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made  as  thorough  as  possible  and  conducted  among  the  smaller  producers  as  well  as 
the  larger  manufacturers.  From  these  estimates  the  standing  timber  in  Wisconsin  at 
the  beginning  of  1897  was  stated  at  eighteen  billion  feet.  The  reports  of  the  different 
•mills  which  draw  their  log  supply  from  Wisconsin  timber  show  that  there  has  been 
cut  sinas  that  time  13,643,669,200  feet.  Taking  this  amount  from  the  eighteen  billion 
feet  standing  in  1897  will  leave  the  present  amount  of  standing  timber  at  only  4,356,- 
330,600  feet.  A  general  survey  of  Wisconsin  forests  and  of  the  reported  holdings  by 
the  different  owners  of  stumpage  in  the  state  makes  these  figures  seem  correct.  If  the 
mills  continue  to  saw  white  pine  as  vigorously  as  in  the  past,  Wisconsin  will  cease  to 
be  a  white  pine  lumber  producer  within  the  next  three  years.' 

If  Minnesota  had  only  eleven  billion  feet  of  white  pine  in  1880,  as  stated  by  ^Ir. 
Hotchkiss,  there  should  not  be  much  left  now.  In  other  words  and  compared  to  what 
there  was  formerly,  practically  speaking  there  is  no  white  pine  left  in  the  northwestern 
states. 

This  exhaustion  of  the  American  forests  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  evolution 
in  the  value  of  the  forests  of  the  older  provinces  of  Canada.  For  want  of  pine  the  ^N"<  \v 
England  markets  have  accepted  spruce;  the  same  change  tas  been  going  on  for  the  last 
few  years  on  the  markets  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  ere  long  it  will  also  take  place 
ou  ihf-  market  of  Chicago,  which  takes  yearly  about  t'.vo  billion  feet  of  liitnbt'r. 

The  extension  of  our  railway  systems  is  also  a  great  t^ctor  in  ;ho  enhancement  of 
our  forest  values.  Accessibility  by  railroad  has  already  made  available  a  great  part  of 
our  hard  woods.  Several  roads  are  projected  which  will  run  east  and  west  through 
the  central  region,  with  terminals  on  the  Georgian  bay,  where  they  will  connect  with 
steam  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Scores  of  millions  of  feet  of  hard  woods  in  the 
forests  to  be  traversed  by  these  railroads,  which  are  now  worthless,  will  be  turned  to 
account  as  soon  as  such  means  of  transportation  will  allow  to  carry  them  profitably 
to  the  furniture  factories  of  Grand  Rapids  and  the  unlimited  market  of  Chicago.  By 
this  route  the  pine  and  spruce  of  the  Ottawa  territory  will  travel  only  125  miles  by 
rail  and  less  than  500  by  water  to  reach  the  market  of  Chicago,  which  absorbs  yearly 
about  two  billion  feet  of  lumber,  and  also  the  market  of  Milwaukee,  which  takes  an 
average  of  250,000,000  feet.  Actually,  these  markets  are  closed  to  the  products  of  the 
upper  Ottawa  territory  by  the  excessive  length  and  cost  of  transportation.  In  one  of 
his  reports  Mr.  Henry  O'Sullivan  shows  that  several  thousand  square  miles  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  territory  contains  an  abundance  of  good  pine  and  spruce  timber 
which  can  be  made  available  only  by  the  construction  of  railroads.  The  remoteness  of 
part  of  these  forests  excludes  their  products  even  from  the  Ottawa  market.  '  In  case,' 
he  says,  '  of  a  railway  being  built  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Kakabonga  or  Bark  lakes 
this  whole  region,  covering1  one  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  might  be  served 
with  lines  of  steamers  in  connection  with  the  railway.  Although  the  first  quality  of 
pine  has  been  culled  here  some  years  ago,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  in  the  interior,  and 
owing  to  the  great  distances  and  roughness  of  the  rivers,  the  cost  of  driving  is  such 
as  to  forbid  the  handling  of  spruce  or  second  quality  stuff  of  any  kind.  With  a  railway 
and  steamboat  service  it  would  be  different;  milk  could  be  built  on  the  spot  and  every 
kind  of  sawed"  lumber  shipped  by  rail. 

'In  the  last  mentioned  report,  I  dwelt  on  the  great  advantage  that  would  accrue 
from  the  diverting  of  the  Lake  Victoria  waters  by  the  valley  of  the  Dumoine,  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so;  but  in  the  event  that  this  may  be  found  impossible,  a  more 
desirable  and  beneficial  alternative  would  be  the  building  of  a  railway  through  that 
country.  A  glance  at  the  general  map  of  that  region  will  show  that  between  the 
discharge  of  Lake  Barriere  and  the  discharge  of  Lake  Des  Quinze,  there  are  over 
six  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  drained  by  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries  above 
Lake  Des  Quinze,  that  can  never  be  developed  to  any  advantage  without  a  railway. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  this  great  extent  of  six  thousand  square  miles  is  fit 
for  agriculture  or  well  timbered;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  more  than  half  of  this 
area  is  within  the  limits  of  the  best  pine-growing  region  now  available  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  a  great  deal  of  good  agricultural  land  may  be  found  there  also. 
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'  Of  course  if  there  were  mills  on  the  spot  or  if  easy  access  could  be  had  to  this 
region,  a  great  deal  of  good  timber  which  is  now  left  to  rot  could  be  utilized;  but 
when  we  consider  the  awful  distance,  some  seven  hundred  miles,  that  this  timber  has 
to  be  driven  to  the  market,  second  quality  stuff  cannot  pay.' 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  probably,  and  the  Quebec  &  Lake  Huron  Railway,  for 
a  certainty,  will  open  this  territory  within  three  or  four  years,  and  more  in  the  new 
Abitibi  territory,  thus  imparting  a  high  value  and  making  practically  available  those 
six  or  seven  thousand  square  miles  of  rich  wood  lands,  and  adding  so  much  to  our 
forest  wealth  and  resources. 

The  same  factors  will  in  the  same  manner  contribute  to  the  rapid  evolution  in 
the  value  of  our  forest  wealth  in  many  other  sections  of  the  province. 


QUANTITIES  CUT  FOR  DOMESTIC  USE  AND  EXPORT. 

On  this  point,  the  census  of  1901  supplies  the  following  statistics: — 
Pine — 

Ft.  B.   M. 

Saw-logs 445,036,000 

Square  timber 15,595,484 

460,631,484 

Spruce — 

Saw-logs 599,447,000 

Square  timber 41,792,520 

641,239,520 

Hemlock — 

Saw-logs 38,121,000 

Cedar — 

Shingle  blocks  and  squares 68,777,000 

Piles  and  poles 2,738,440 

Ties   (2,703,807) .'.        8,111,421 

79,626,862 

Hardwoods — 

Elm 3,465,860 

Ash 2,104,444 

Yellow  and  white  birch 6,877,808 

Maple 963,276 

Oak 718,156 

Hickory 151,000 

14,082,344 

Pulpwood — 

Spruce,  cords 474,178        284,506,800 

Fir 52,687          31,609,200 


526,865     1,549,817,210 

The  several  quantities  are  converted  into  feet  B.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing comparisons. 
11398—6 
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HOW  LONG  WILL  OUR  FORESTS  LAST  f 

The  most  plausible  manner  to  answer  this  question  is  to  compare  the  contents 
of  the  forest  with  the  yearly  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  census.  And  not  to  over- 
step the  limits  of  sound  reality,  we  will  take  only  the  reduced  quantities  given  for 
that  portion  of  our  forests  actually  available  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  accessi- 
bility to  railroads  and  waterways.  Dividing  the  quantity  in  stock  or  in  forest,  by 
the  quantity  of  the  yearly  consumption,  the  quotient  shows  the  number  of  years  dur- 
ing which  the  supply  will  last.  This  result  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Stock.  Yearly  -Consumption.  Years. 

Pine,  feet 37,900,000,000  460,631,484  82 

Spruce,  feet 87,313;438,000  641,239,520  137 

Cedar,  shingles  and  square,  feet 1,660,000,000  68,777,000  24 

Cedar  ties,  No 220,000,000  2,703,807  81 

Cedar  posts,  No 17,500,000  119,072  147 

Hard  woods,  feet 356,000,000  14,082,334  25 

Pulp  wood,  cords 176,783,966  526,865  334 

The  number  of  years  shows  the  mathematical  period  of  duration,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  various  circumstances  of  a  nature  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen  that 
period.  Fire,  indiscriminate  settlement,  unwise  or  unlawful  cutting,  waste  in  lumber- 
ing operations,  the  power  of  self-reproduction  on  the  part  of  certain  kinds  of  timber 
and  the  extension  of  railways  through  the  forest,  are  in  this  respect  factors  of  potent 
efficacy  and  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

For  those  who  have  given  special  attention  to  this  matter  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  fire  has  destroyed  many  times  more  valuable  timber  than  has  the  axe  of  the  lumber- 
man. This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  pine.  Before  a  committee  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly,  Hon.  Mr.  Edwards  stated  as  his  '  candid  conviction  that  at  least 
twenty  times  as  much  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  as  has  been  cut  by  the  lumberman, 
having  regard  to  the  destruction  of  young  timber  that  was  growing  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction.' 

That  statement  refers  to  the  pineries  of  the  Ottawa  territory,  which  contain  prac- 
tically all  the  pin  3  we  have  in  this  province.  If  fire  is  allowed  to  continue  its  work  of 
destruction,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  extend  the  duration  of  pine  beyond  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

Then  there  are  the  inroads  under  the  pretext  of  settlement.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  records  in  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  during  the  last  sixty 
years  the  regular  lumber  business  has  removed  from  the  forests  of  Pontiac  and  Wright 
about  18,000,000,000  feet  of  pine.  If  forest  fires,  caused  chiefly  by  settlers  in  clearing 
lands,  have  destroyed  not  twenty  times,  but  only  as  much,  the  total  removed  by  lumber- 
men and  destroyed  by  fire  amounts  to  36,000,000,000  feet,  which  would  mean  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  as  regards  forest  fires  and  the  same  rate  of  production  by 
the  lumbermen  the  stock  of  pine  now  available  in  the  upper  Ottawa  territory  will  be 
gone  within  fifty  years  hence.  Forest  protection  has  been  better  for  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  inroads  of  colonization  are  getting  worse  from  year  to  year,  so  that  there  is 
not  much  hope  of  improvement  as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  pineries.  And  the 
regular  cutting  by  lumbermen  will  most  probably  increase  as  they  have  better  means 
to  ship  their  products  to  the  ports  on  the  great  lakes  and  thence  to  Chicago,  which  de- 
mands more  every  year  and  pays  higher  prices  as  pine  disappears  from  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota. 

All  these  circumstances  considered,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  fifty 
years  is  the  longest  time  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  duration  of  our  pineries.  Of 
course,  self  reproduction  of  the  forest  might  help  prolonging  that  period,  but  there 
is  not  much  to  expect  from  this  source.  Pine  only  reproduces  in  some  sections,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  it  remains  to  determine  whether,  even  under 
these  favourable  circumstances,  it  will  keep  on  reproducing. 
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Cedar  is  in  the  same  position  as  pine.  It  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  destruction 
by  fire,  but  the  indiscriminate  and  senseless  cutting  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
years  and  increases  all  the  time  will  soon  make  that  timber  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  is 
now  the  case  in  Maine,  where  the  same  practice  prevailed  for  some  ten  or  twenty  years. 

Hard  woods  in  the  sections  where  they  are  actually  available  will  certainly  last 
the  period  assigned  to  them,  even  under  an  increased  production,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration what  new  railroads  will  make  accessible  from  year  to  year,  the  supply  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  inexhaustible. 

Our  supply  of  spruce,  for  saw-logs  and  pulpwood,  if  protected  against  fire  and( 
prudently  husbanded,  is  practically  exhaustless.     As  a  rule,  this  species  reproduces  | 
by  natural  growth  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  if  you  cut  only  the  big  tre^  and  leave 
the  smaller  ones — nine   inches   and   under  in  diameter — to  grow.    The  spruce  forest 
«s  not,  by  the  nature  of  the  wood,  so  much  exposed  to  fire  as  pine,  and  iri  caie  it  is 
run  over  by  fire,  the  timber  can  be  cut  profitably  after  the  disaster,  which  is  not 
generally  the  case  with  burnt  pine.    And  by  cutting  only  the  larger  trees,  you  stimu- 
late the  growth  and  development  of  the  smaller  ones,  which   then   have   more   room 
and  light,  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  wood. 

Unfortunately  the  desirable  results  which  we  might  expect  from  this  self  re- 
production of  spruce  are  wiped  out  by  our  irrational  system  of  colonization.  By 
granting  lands  for  colonization  purposes  indiscriminately  and  allowing  settlers  to 
take  lots  far  away  from  settlements,  we  force  the  limit  holders,  the  very  men  who 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  its  preservation,  to  destroy  that  forest  in  which  they  have 
invested  large  sums  of  money.  In  order  to  serve  their  best  interests  and  secure  per- 
manency for  their  investments,  lumbermen  endeavour  to  prolong  their  trade  by  care- 
ful cutting  and  careful  manipulation  of  the  timber  on  their  limits;  but  they  are 
human  just  as  other  people  and  when  they  apprehend  that  they  are  to  lose  the  fruit 
of  their  labour  and  wise  husbandry,  through  the  invasion  of  colonization,  they  quite 
naturally  try  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  situation,  they  forcibly  give  up  the  sys- 
tem which  they  have  followed  for  years  in  the  management  of  their  domain  and  cut 
everything  out  of  which  they  can  make  money  and  realize  as  much  as  they  can,  for 
the  purpose  of  recouping  themselves  for  past  disbursements.  They  act  upon  the 
principle  that  charity  begins  at  home. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  speculator  or  bogus  settler  is  the  chief  factor  in 
the  destruction  of  the  forest.  As  he  practically  pays  nothing  to  secure  the  right  to 
cut  the  timber,  as  he  has  not  to  maintain  the  value  of  an  investment,  as  he  is  not, 
like  the  limit  holder,  bound  to  cut  only  the  trees  of  the  diameter  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  department,  as,  above  all,  his  sole  and  only  object  is  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  he  simply  sweeps  the  forest, 
cutting  and  removing  even  twigs,  if  he  can  get  money  for  them,  and  leaving  not  a 
tree  of  a  size  to  bear  seed  for  another  growth.  Moreover,  the  heaps  and  masses  of 
branches,  chips  and  other  inflammable  material  which  he  leaves  on  the  ground,  in- 
vite fire,  which  generally  answers  the  call  and  once  started  extends  its  work  of  de- 
struction to  the  neighbouring  green  forests. 

For  one  who  has  not  verified  the  facts  on  the  spot,  who  'has  not  seen  them  with 
his  own  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  damages  caused  by 
squatting  or  the  location  of  settlers  in  the  middle  of  the  bush,  more  particularly  in 
a  pinery.  I  submit  the  following  facts  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  study  the  ques- 
tion in  good  faith  and  impartially: 

Some  years  ago  a  man  by  the  name  of  Antoine  Lafond  settled  in  the  forest  near 
Lake  Cagamont,  on  the  Eagle  river,  far  away  from  other  settlements.  In  clearing 
land  for  a  crop  of  potatoes  which  yielded  five  bushels,  he  started  a  fire  which  destroy- 
ed three  hundred  million  feet  of  pine.  The  pine  so  destroyed  would  be  worth  to-day 
$390.000  to  the  government  in  stumpage  dues,  $1,800,000  in  wages  for  woodmen  and 
at  the  low  rate  of  $4  per  M  standing,  $1,200,000  in  profit  for  the  holder  of  the  limit, 
To  put  it  briefly,  to  raise  a  crop  of  five  bushels  of  potatoes,  that  settler  destroyed  tim- 
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her  which  to-day  would  be  worth  at  least  $3,390,000.  The  country  thus  laid  waste 
is  now  a  worthless  desert,  where  no  settler  would  care  to  locate,  so  that  this  land  is 
lost  to  all  purposes. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Colonization  Commission,  last  year,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gillies 
swore  that  his  firm  has  lost  in  the  same  manner  one  hundred  million  feet  of  pine 
in  the  Temiscamingue  country,  which  represents  a  loss  of  $1,130,000  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  woodmen  and  the  limit  'holder.  The  late  Mr.  Alexander  Lumsden  mention- 
ed two  other  similar  cases  where,  in  order  to  clear  a  few  acres  of  bad  lands  in  the 
Lake  Kippawa  region,  fires  were  lighted  that  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  feet  of  pine. 

If  this  system  is  allowed  to  continue  any  longer,  the  prospect  of  our  pineries  is 
not  bright. 

Our  spruce  forests  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  north* 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  the  trouble  is  with  the  Indians.  For  the  purpose  of 
signalling  or  creating  blueberry  plains  to  attract  bears,  or  through  negligence  in  camp- 
ing, they  start  fires  which  destroy  every  year  vast  areas  of  forest.  In  regard  to  this, 
Dr.  Low,  in  his  valuable  report  on  the  Labrador  peninsula,  mentions  facts  deserving 
the  consideration  of  all  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  OUR  FOREST  WEALTH  ? 

Many  propositions  have  been  submitted  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests, 
amongst  which  are  cultivation  and  replantation.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  these 
methods  are  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  First  of  all,  the  government  has  not 
the  means  to  carry  on  a  system  of  sylviculture  on  such  a  footing  >as  to  produce  ap- 
preciable results.  In  the  second  place,  where  reforestation  would  be  perhaps  the  most 
needed,  our  public  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  forest  as  a  business  matter  and  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  adopt  any 
new  system  of  forest  management,  unless  the  ultimate  returns  are  shown  to  be  greater 
than  those  accruing  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  lumbering.  As  plainly  stated  by 
Professor  Fernow,  the  only  reason  for  lumbermen  and  most  private  owners  to  adopt 
forestry,  is  the  financial  one,  and  here,  as  it  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  every 
plan  of  forest  management  must  be  in  a  measure  a  compromise  between  the  owner 
of  the  forest  and  the  scientific  forester.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  compromise  between 
the  government  and  the  limit-holder.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  cut  as  much  tim- 
ber as  possible  without  injuring  the  productive  power  of  the  forest,  but  he  will  most 
willingly  leave  a  certain  amount  of  capital  invested  in  forest  in  the  form  of  growing 
wood,  obtaining  his  returns  from  the  sale  of  merchantable  timber  after  the  necessary 
period  of  growth  has  passed,  if  he  has  the  guarantee  that  his  holdings  will  be  fairly 
protected  against  dishonest  encroachments  under  the  pretext  of  colonization  and 
against  fire,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  those  encroachments. 

Therefore,  in  the  province  of  Quebec  forestry  as  a  practical  matter  is  limited 
to  protection  against  fire  and  the  inroads  of  timber  pirates  raiding  the  forest  under 
the  pretense  of  promoting  colonization.  '  Rules,'  says  Professor  Fernow,  '  which  are 
considered  axiomatic  abroad  must  often  be  set  aside,  and  frequently  results  which 
could  be  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  money  must  be  satisfied 
because  the  owner  of  the  forest  cannot  afford  to  make  the  investment.  A  sustained 
yield,  an  allotment  of  the  forest  into  divisions,  a  permanent  road  system,  the  accessi- 
bility of  all  parts  of  the  forest  at  one  time,  fire  lines,  improvement  cuttings,  and  the 
like,  which  are  usually  considered  a  part  of  forest  management  in  Europe — each  must, 
in  many  instances,  be  given  up  as  impracticable,  for  the  present.' 

Those  sane  and  practical  remarks  apply  to  our  province  as  they  do  to  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  should  guide  our  action  in  matters  of  forestry.  All  our  efforts 
should  tend  to  the  organization  of  a  thoroughly  effective  system  of  protection  against 
fire  and  the  classification  of  our  public  domain  into  woodlands  and  farming  lands, 
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with  the  view  of  securing  free  access  to  the  latter  by  bona  fide  settlers  and  strictly) 
excluding  wood  pirates,  thus  securing  the  limit-holders  in  the  tenure  of  their  hold- 
ings, thus  encouraging  them  to  adopt  in  their  operations  a  system  which  would  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  the  forest  by  self  or  natural  reproduction.  Lei  this  system  be 
adopted,  and  our  forests,  particularly  our  spruce  and  pulpwood  forests,  are  practically 
inexhaustible,  even  under  a  production  increased  ten  fold,  compared  to  what  it  is 
now. 

Our  system  of  protection  against  fire  has  been  materially  improved  of  late,  but 
is  still  in  adequate  and  lacks  that  high  degree  of  effectiveness  which  should  character- 
ize it.  The  law  is  good  and  would  reach  the  end  for  which  it  was  enacted  if  it  was 
thoroughly  observed,  but  when  it  comes  to  its  strict  enforcement,  political  influence 
interposes  and  the  best  interest  of  the  province  is  removed  to  the  back  ground.  In  its 
report  the  Colonization  Commission  made  the  following  recommendations  which  should 
be  carried  out : 

'  The  staff  charged  with  this  service  are  too  subject  to  political  influences  to  per- 
form their  duties  with  the  energy  and  independence  which  alone  can  secure  its  effective- 
ness. In  several  cases  political  influence  has  caused  the  post  of  fire  ranger  to  be  en- 
trusted to  men  who  have  neither  the  activity  nor  the  ability  required  to  properly  fill 
a  position  upon  which  depends  the  preservation  of  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  of  the 
province. 

'All  the  license-holders  have  in  their  service  permanently  guardians  of  provision 
depots,  overseers  and  foremen  who  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  respective 
territories,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  establishments.  We  know  of  no  men  who  are 
better  in  position  than  these  to  perform  the  functions  of  fire  ranger.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  these  men  should  be  chosen  and  appointed  in  preference  to  all  others  and  that  no 
others  should  be  named,  except  in  the  localities  where  there  are  none  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  timber  limits  under  license.  They  also  should  be  vested  with  all  the  powers 
conferred  on  justices  of  the  peace  by  articles  1353  and  1358  of  the  revised  statutes. 

'  Of  course,  the  government  should  retain  the  control  of  this  service  and  for  this 
purpose  have  one  or  two  special  officers  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  it  was  done 
actively  and  effectively.  These  officers  would  keep  moving  about  all  the  time  from  1st 
April  to  15th  November  in  the  territories  placed  under  their  control  and  would  be 
bound  to  recommend  the  dismissal  of  any  fire  ranger  for  neglect  or  incompetency.' 

'  Against  the  fire  danger,'  says  Professor  Fernow,    '  constant  patrol  seems  to  be 

the  only  help,  all  other  means  seeming  more  expensive  and  less  efficient Again 

the  personnel  of  the  organization  is  of  first  moment,  and  even  when  proper  persona 
have  been  chosen,  only  a  constant  inspection  and  oversight  will  keep  the  organization 
alive,  its  members  on  the  alert.' 

The  main  object  of  a  good  organization  should  be  rather  to  prevent  than  to  stop 
conflagrations.  When  a  fire  is  started  it  will  very  rapidly  gain  headway  and  run  its 
course,  all  efforts  notwithstanding,  until  a  rain,  a  water  course  or  swamp  stops  its 
spread.  Therefore,  the  first  duty  of  the  fire  rangers  should  be  to  control  the  setting  of 
fire  to  clearings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  green  forest.  During  the  dry  season  no  settler 
should  be  allowed  to  burn  a  clearing  without  having  previously  notified  the  nearest 
fire  ranger,  who  should  be  on  the  spot  with  the  force  of  aren  required  to  control  the 
fire  and  prevent  its  spread  where  it  is  set  in  a  dangerous  place. 

With  our  democratic  principles  of  government,  it  is  perhaps  a  big  undertaking 
to  bring  our  people  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  such  a  control  and  it  is  perhaps  in 
preparing  public  opinion  for  this  evolution  that  societies  like  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  would  contribute  in  the  most  efficacious  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
forest,  at  all  events  as  regards  the  province  of  Quebec.  Instead  of  wasting  our  efforts 
in  growing  a  new  crop  of  wood,  let  us  limit  them  within  the  rather  heavy  task  of 
.keeping  what  is  already  grown  and  available. 

In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  government  is  not  doing  enough,  com- 
paratively, for  the  protection  of  our  forests.  Our  public  buildings  are  worth  less  than 
$3.000,000.  To  protect  them  against  fire  we  paid,  in  1903,  for  insurance  premiums 
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and  salaries  to  guardians,  about  $50,000.  In  1903,  fish  and  game  yielded  a  revenue 
of  $63  119  For  the  protection  of  this  source  of  revenue,  we  employed  a  staff  of  315 
fish  and  game  rangers,  to  whom  we  paid  $20,000  in  salaries.  For  the  same  year,  1903, 
the  receipts  from  woods  and  forests  brought  to  the  provincial  treasury  $1,241,814. 
For  the  protection  of  this,  our  largest  source  of  revenue,  we  employed  a  staff  of  99 
fire  rangers  to  whom  we  paid  $17,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  to  which  the  limit- 
holders  contributed  their  fair  share. 

-.\;  when  we  spend  $50,000  to  protect  public  buildings  worth  $3,000,000,  when 
we  spend  $20,000  to  protect  a  source  of  revenue  which  yields  $63,119  and  which  can 
be  very  easily  and  promptly  renovated  if  temporarily  destroyed,  are  we  justified  in 
spending  only  the  meagre  and  inadequate  bagatelle  of  $17,000  to  protect  against  irre- 
trievable destruction  a  forest  estate  constituting  the  best,  the  most  valuable  and  avail- 
able asset  of  the  province,  an  asset  worth  -billions  of  dollars,  capable  of  bringing  to 
the  provincial  treasury  a  yearly  revenue  of  $2,000,000  and  procuring  to  our  farmers 
and  woodmen  over  $10,000,000  a  year  in  wages  and  the  sale  of  farm  products  ? 

The  classification  of  public  lands,  such  as  authorized  by  a  law  passed  by  our 
legislature  last  year,  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  danger  from  fire,  if  it  is  faithfully 
and  energetically  enforced.  Colonization  will  be  concentrated  and  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  protect  the  green  forests  against  the  fire  started  for  clearing  purposes.  With 
a  good  staff  of  active  and  intelligent  fire  rangers  at  hand,  the  danger  will  be  mini- 
mized, and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  this  legislation  will  produce  the  most  desir- 
able results,  if  political  influence  does  not  interpose  to  block  the  accomplishment  of 
this  important  reform.  This  law,  if  fairly  but  rigidly  enforced,  will  also  hit  the  death 
blow  on  the  nefarious  brood  of  speculators  on  lots  and  timber  pirates  that  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  for  the  forests. 

Fires  started  by  Indians  are  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem.  Indians  are 
under  exclusive  control  of  the  Dominion  government,  who  should  be  induced  to  take  the 
steps  required  to  prevent  them  from  causing  in  the  forests  of  the  north-eastern  section 
of  the  province  damages  which  already  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  In  case  the 
federal  authorities  would  fail  to  accomplish  this,  the  provincial  government  will  per- 
haps come  to  the  determination  of  applying  to  Indians  that  disposition  of  our  law 
which  forbids  any  one  to  go  into  the  forest  without  a  permit,  during  the  dry  season. 
And  if  this  disposition  is  not  in  our  statutes,  it  should  be  enacted.  As  regards  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  government,  the  collaboration  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  would  be  a  great  help,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  col- 
laboration. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  really  cannot  allow  such  a  paper  as  this  to  go  by  without  say- 
ing a  few  words  in  commendation  of  the  great  care  and  attention  which  Mr.  Lange- 
lier  must  have  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  it.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  exhaus- 
tive papers,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers,  and  one  of  the  best  papers  in 
every  respect  that  has  ever  been  read  before  the  association. 

Any  man  hearing  a  paper  of  that  nature  read,  or  reading  it  from  a  report,  must 
be  seized  with  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  realize  what  a  great 
wealth  the  province  of  Quebec  has  in  its  forests,  and  how  it  can  best  be  conserved, 
it  ought  to  be  protected.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  anybody  could 
have  written  a  better  paper  upon  such  a  subject  than  the  paper  we  have  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to. 

I  would  like  to  show  why  we  have  such  difficulty  In  protecting  our 
'orests.    Our  forests  are  more  liable  to  loss  by  fire  than  any  other  forests  in  the  world. 
)ject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  I  have  taken  the  tremble  to  prepare 
a  short  paper,  which  with  your  kind  permission  I  .will  read. 
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FOEEST  FIBES  AND  MAKING  SQUARE  TIMBER  IN  THE  WOODS. 

BY  WILLIAM  LITTLE. 

Honorary  President  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association. 

As  the  subject  of  forest  fires  is  of  extreme  importance  to  Canada,  I  crave  your  in- 
dulgence for  giving  some  reflections  of  my  own  with  reference  to  the  serious  losses 
sustained  in  some  of  the  older  provinces  of  the  Dominion  with  which  I  have  had  per- 
sonal experience. 

This  is  a  topic  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  a  character  to 
leave  the  false  impression  that  the  great  aim  of  nature  was  to  destroy  the  forests  by 
fire  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  all  efforts  of  man  were  futile  in  prolonging  their 
existence — a  plea  made  by  Crown  Lands  Commissioners  as  an  excuse  for  their  im- 
prudent disposal  of  timber  limits  at  the  merest  trifle  of  their  value,  and  also  by  care- 
less lumbermen  for  conducting  their  operations  in  a  wasteful  and  reckless  manner. 
And  with  the  government  at  the  same  time  actually  deluding  ignorant  people  to  settle 
on  the  Laurentian  rocks,  covered1  only  with  a  few  inches  of  leaf  mould,  which  as  soon 
as  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  by  the  removal  of  the  timber  is  dried  up  and  blown  away 
by  the  winds  and  from,  which  they  can  at  best  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  for  a  very 
few  years,  while  constantly  exposing  the  surrounding  timber  to  the  risk  of  fire — 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  timber  have  been  need- 
lessly sacrificed. 

My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  fires  came 
after  the  lumberman,  not  before  him,  and  that  with  proper  precaution  and  ordinary 
care  fully  grown  pine  forests  even  should  not  be  considered  a  hazardous  risk.  They 
are  not  so  considered  in  Germany  or  France  or  other  European  countries  where  proper 
precaution  is  taken  for  their  protection.  In  France  pine  forests  have  been  insured 
against  loss  by  fire  at  as  low  a  rate  as  one  franc  per  thousand  francs  on  trees  fifty  years 
old  and  upwards,  or  say  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  for  mature  timber. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  the  forests  are  nearly  all  coniferous,  the  fire  loss  is 
comparatively  trifling.  Indeed  I  am  advised  that  it  is  only  to  Americans  and  Turks 
that  belongs  the  invidious  distinction  of  being  the  great  destroyers  of  the  forest. 

In  corroboration  of  this  immunity  from  loss  by  fire  when  the  forests  are  properly 
administered  permit  me  to  give  some  replies  sent  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  Gen- 
eral C.  C.  Andrews,  chief  fire  warden  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  in  1902,  respecting 
losses  by  fire  in  European  countries. 

From  France  the  report  was: — "In  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  France 
(that  is  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  territory,)  the  fires  are  but  few  and  cause  slight 
damage."  Norway  with  a  state  forest  area  of  2,587,000  acres,  and  private  forests  of 
18,000,000  acres  reports :  "  The  damage  caused  by  fires  is  inconsiderable  in  the  public 
forests.  Many  years  there  is  none,  and  the  damage  done  to  private  forests  is  of  small 
account  and  not  reported."  Sweden  with  18,000,000  acres  of  forests  reports :  "  Only 
1,200  acres  damaged  and  loss  about  $10,000."  Prussia  having  over  6,000,000  acres  of 
state  forests  from  which  it  derives  a  net  revenue  of  $8,500,000  reports :  "  About  3,600 
acres  damaged  in  the  four  years  from  1892  to  1896."  Austria  receiving  a  net  revenue 
of  $693,000  from  2,573,000  acres  of  state  forests  reports :  "  An  average  loss  of  $32,000." 
Bavaria  with  2,150,000  acres  from  which  it  derives 'a  net  income  of  $3,227,000  reports: 
"  The  damage  caused  by  forest  fires  is  quite  insignificant,  being  in  1890  only  $964,  and 
in  1894  only  $1,686."  The  Duchy  of  Baden  with  240,000  acres  and  a  net  revenue  of 
•  $667,000  reports :  "  For  the  nine  years  1879-1888  the  damaged  surface  was  99  acres,  and 
the  damages,  $2,225."  Wurtemburg  with  400,000  acres  and  a  net  revenue  of  $1,774,000 
reports :  "  A  fire  loss  of  $640."  And  Saxony  with  432,000  acres  of  forests  and  a  net 
revenue  of  $1,946,000  reports :  "  The  average  loss  is  $300  a  year." 
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All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  when  any  ordinary  care  is  given  to  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  the  loss  by  fire  is  when  compared  with  their  extent  and  value  a  mere 
trij".  ;n]e  an  investigation  \v.>ul«l,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  that  more  valuable 

timber  is  annually  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  province  of  Quebec  than  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  this  great  loss  is  chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
:>er  system*  of  forest  administration. 

I  neVer  knew  an  instance  where  a  forest  fire  or  a  fire  of  any  kind  burnt  any  longer 
than  fuel  was  supplied  to  it  in  a  proper  condition  for  burning.  This  is  the  whole  gist 
of  the  matter. 

So  that  where  our  forests  have  suffered  most  severely  from  fire  it  would  be  found 
to  be  almost  wholly  due  to  the  abominable  manner  in  which  lumbering  operations  were 
carried  on  in  the  past,  and  that  nearly  all  recent  grand  conflagrations  were  due  to  the 
inflammable  matter  left  by  lumbermen  in  their  operations,  and  that  they  and  fraudu- 
lent or  deluded  settlers  and  not  the  elements  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  losses  caused  by  fires  in  the  white  pine  forests  of  America, 

Ir  was  so  in  the  great  Miramichi  fire  in  New  Brunswick  in  1825,  and  about 
Moosehead  lake  in  Maine  the  same  year:  it  was  the  same  in  the  great  Poshtigo  fire  of 
1871  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  great  fires  of  1871  and  1881  in  Michigan;  and  also  what  is 
called  the  Hinckley  fire  in  1894  in  Minnesota.  All  these  fires  were  in  districts  where 
extensive  lumbering  operations  had  been  carried  on  for  years  —  where  the  forests  were 
left  filled  with  the  dried  tops,  branches  and  other  debris  resulting  from  such  operations. 

And  to  show  that  I  have  good  reason  for  attributing  the  great  fire  losses  to  im- 
prudent lumbering  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  exposition,  imperfect  though  it  may 
be,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  making  of  square  timber  was  carried  on  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ontario  and  Quebec  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  century,  which  makes 
it  apparent  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  process  better  adapted  for  insuring  the 
burning  up  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  country  than  that  employed  in  the  making  of 
square  timber  in  the  woods. 

The  character  of  the  timber  required  for  this  trade  I  give  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Hon.  James  Skead,  of  Ottawa,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  extensive  operators  in 
this  timber  trade,  as  described  by  him  just'  forty  fears  ago  (1865),  together  with  the 
yearly  averages  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  cut  for  market,  at  that  time,  when  he 
said:  — 

"  The  square  timber  must  be  selected  with  great  care,  nearly  perfectly  straight, 
and  entirely  free  from  knots,  shakes  or  other  blemishes.  It  must  be  hewed  perfectly 
square  and  must  carry  the  same  thickness  throughout,  a  very  slight  taper  indeed  being 
allowable." 

About  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  standing  pine  is  fit  for  square  timber.  It  must 
be  totally  free  from  blemishes  of  any  kind  over  thirty  feet  of  its  length,  and  should 
equare  at  least  fifteen  inches. 

The  average  yearly  quantity  of  square  timber  then  arriving  at  Quebec  was,  of 

*ZL       ?  Pine  17'655'000  cubic  feet>  red  pine  2,566,000,  oak  1,585,000,  tamarack 

42,000,  and  birch  92,000;  making  a  total  amount  of  square  timber  of 

:  feet,  together  with  250,000,000  feet  board  measure  of  sawed  planks 

)  board  measure  for  home  consumption,  and   250,000,000   feet    for 

ican  market.    The  whole  making  86,086,000  cubic  feet,  or  over  one  million 

and  three-quarter  tons. 

At  that  time  it  would  appear  that  the  square  white  and  red  pine  amounted  to 
»me  quantity  when  turned  into  feet  board  measure  as  was  used  for  home 
on  or  smpped  m  the  shape  of  deals  to  Great  Britain,  or  lumber  to  the 

6          tbr  f°rests  for  S(*uar*  timber 


vln  «  s    or  S(*uar*     mer  more 

all  that  taken  off  in  saw-logs  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber    and 

»  tree  that  would  make  a  stick  of  100  cubic  feet,  or  1,200  feet  board 
saw  mto  deals  fully  double  this  amount,  or  2,400  feet  board  measure, 

we     j£L      Tr™  mt°  mA  lumber'  and  since  *  ™s  ™}y  ^e  selected 
ere  taken  and  they  were  to  be  free  from  knots  or  other  defects  for  at  least 
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thirty  feet  from  the  butt,  the  value  of  such  timber  must  have  been  fully  double  that 
used  for  making  saw-logs.  I  may  remark  that  by  some  strange  illusion  the  public 
accepted  as  a  fact  the  dictum  that  the  loss  in  the  making  tof  square  timber,  as  com- 
pared with  cutting  the  tree  into  saw-logs,  was  only  about  one-third  or  one-fourth 
part  of  the  timber,  as  it  was  considered  that  when  sawing  the  stick  into  lumber  the 
saw  cut  away  one-fourth  of  the  wood  into  sawdust,  which  was  supposed  to  equalize 
the  waste  when  squaring,  but  the  great  loss  arose  from  squaring  the  stick  to  the  size 
of  the  square  of  the  top  end  or  nearly  so,  so  that  when  the  stick  was  50  feet  or  over  in 
length  this  smaller  square  caused  so  much  of  the  butt  to  be  cut  away  as  to  make  the 
contents  not  to  equal  one-half  what  the  tree  would  have  made  if  sawn  into  deals  or 
lumber. 

But  great  as  this  loss  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  trees  was,  it  was  a  mere 
trifle  as  compared  with  the  subsequent  loss  to  the  forests  occasioned  by  its  manufac- 
ture in  the  woods  owing  to  the  great  mass  of  combustible  material  left  behind  to  be- 
come the  ready  means  of  spreading  fires. 

In  order  to  get  the  timber  from  the  woods  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  make  suit- 
able roads  on  which  to  haul  it  to  the  landing  places  on  the  streams,  and  here  you  will 
see  began  the  work  of  preparation  for  forest  devastation. 

The  foreman,  or  boss  as  he  is  called,  after  having  decided  on  the  routes  of  his 
main  roads  into  the  body  of  the  timber,  sets  his  men  to  work  to  clear  away  everything, 
large  or  small,  and  pile  it  just  outside  of  the  line  of  his  roads  which  had  to  be  made 
sufficiently  wide  and  straight  to  enable  the  longest  sticks  to  pass  without  obstruction, 
and  when  completed  you  will  find  two  continuous  brush  heaps  piled  one  on  each  side 
of  these  roads  that  in  a  few  months'  time,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  winds,  become  com 
pletely  dry  and  ready  to  ignite  at  any  moment,  and  to  carry  the  fire  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  forest.  Timber  roads  were  then  made  branching  out  from  these  main 
roads  in  all  directions  through  the  woods  to  reach  the  trees  suitable  for  square  timber. 
The  chopper  after  having  selected  the  choicest  tree  would  assure  himself  that  it  was 
soiind  before  cutting  it  down,  which  he  did  by  striking  the  tree  sharply  on  all  sides 
with  his  axe,  just  as  your  doctor  does  by  tapping  with  his  fingers  on  your  chest  and 
Lack  to  ascertain  if  all  is  right  within.  When  satisfied  that  the  tree  is  sound  he  ex- 
amines it  carefully  on  all  sides  from  bottom  to  top,  noting  which  way  it  leans,  and 
the  size  and  position  of  its  largest  limbs,  in  order  to  decide  how  to  cut  it  so  as  to  make 
it  fall  where  least  liable  to  be  broken  or  injured  in  falling,  and  where  it  would  be 
most  easily  squared  and  removed,  arr  of  this  requiring  both  experience  and  judgment, 
and  should  the  ground  be  uneven  he  cuts  down  a  number  of  small  trees  to  make  what 
is  called  a  bed  for  the  large  trees  to  fall  on  and  escape  injury  in  falling,  and  in  this 
way  many  growing  young  trees  are  sacrificed,  which  would  be  in  a  few  years  fit  for 
saw-logs. 

After  the  tree  is  down  the  chopper  examines  the  butt  for  shakes  or  rot  in  the 
heart,  which  is  often  found  in  very  old  trees,  and  if  so  to  decide  how  much  must  be 
cut  off  the  butt  to  make  the  stick  free  from  rot  or  shake,  otherwise  it  would  be  re- 
jected as  a  cull,  and  often  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  tree  for  clear  lumber  would 
be  chopped  off  and  left  to  rot  in  the  woods.  And  lest  it  should  be  supposed  this  heart 
rot  had  the  effect  of  injuring  the  surrounding  wood,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
heart  of  the  tree  may  be  several  centuries  old  and  have  rotted  away  so  as  to  leave  the 
tree  hollow  butted,  the  remaining  wood  may  be  quite  sound  throughout,  and  more  clear 
lumber  might  be  got  from  such  a  log  when  sawn  parallel  with  the  outside  than  if  it 
were  sound  throughout  and  sawn  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If  the  tree  has  fallen  ;n  a  suitable  position  for  being  hewn,  work  begins  without 
severing  the  top  from  the  trunk,  otherwise  the  top  is  cut  off  usually  just  where  the 
cle,ar  bole  of  the  tree  reaches  the  lower  limbs  of  the  crown,  then  after  canting  the 
trunk  over  till  placed  in  a  satisfactory  position  to  be  scored  and  hewn,  the  chopper 
chips  off,  or  rosses  as  it  is  called,  a  few  inches  of  the  bark  on  each  side  of  the  top  of 
the  stick  to  enable  the  liner  to  chalk-line  it  to  the  size  it  will  square,  and  to  show  the 
scorer  how  deep  he  may  cut  notches  into  the  sides  of  the  stick,  without  cutting  into 
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and  injuring  the  new  surface  of  the  stick  when  squared.  These  notches  are  usually 
inches  apart  along  each  side  of  the  stick,  and  are  sometimes  as  much 
as  a  foot  in  depth  near  the  butts  of  large  trees,  while  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
clear  pine  is  split  the  wood  between  these  notches,  called  score  blocks,  is  often  blocked 
off  by  an  expert  chopper  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  axe.  After  the  removal  of  these 
score  blocks  the  scorer  chops  and  chips  off  all  surplus  wood  remaining,  as  close  as 
possible,  without  cutting  quite  down  to  the  line  of  the  proposed  squared  surface. 
Then  the  hewer  follows  with  his  broadaxe  and  hews  off  all  wood  left  by  the  scorer 
down  to  the  line,  and  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  scores  made  by  the  scorer's  axe. 
After  both  sides  are  hewn  square,  the  stick  is  then  canted  over  on  to  one  of  its  flatted 
sides,  and  the  other  two  sirles  are  lined,  scored  and  hewn,  and  the  stick  is  then  ready 
to  be  skidded  and  hauled  to  the  landing. 

J  may  remark  that  so  skilful  do  some  of  these  men  become  from  constant  use 
of  the  broadaxe,  that  I  have  seen  one,  when  hewing  a  large  mast  stick  that  was  over 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  to  hew  a  clean  surface  of  over  four  feet  in  depth  so 
smooth  and  perfect  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  carefully  planed,  and  where  one 
could  with  difficulty  discern  where  a  stroke  of  the  axe  had  been  made  upon  it. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  condition  of  the  forest  before  and  after  the  timberman 
had  completed  his  work  and  removed  the  timber,  and  assuming  that  it  was  a  grove  of 
mature  pine  say  from  200  to  300  years  old,  you  would  have  found  before  the  advent 
of  the  timberman,  that  the  ground  was  strewn  with  many  layers  of  pine  needles,  only 
the  top  layers  of  which  were  at  all  dry,  the  bottom  layers  being  moist  near  the  ground 
owing  to  the  crowns  of  the  trees  making  a  close  canopy  and  shading  the  forest  floor 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Underneath  this  close  canopy  you  would  find  little,  if  any, 
underbrush,  and  not  enough  loose  wood  lying  about  to  make  a  fire  hot  enough  to  cook 
your  dinner,  so  that  even  if  a  fire  were  started  land  overran  the  ground  it  would  find 
only  a  few  surface  leaves  dry  enough  to  burn,  and  could  do  but  little  damage  to  the 
timber;  nor  was  there  much  danger  of  its  spreading  since  there  were  no  roads  opened 
up  through  the  woods  for  the  winds  to  enter  and  scatter  about  the  burning  leaves. 

If  you  would  go  there  the  following  summer,  after  the  removal  of  the  timber,  you 
would  find  the  forest  canopy  broken  through  almost  everywhere,  and  the  sun's  rays 
penetrating  the  forest  floor  of  pine  needles  till  they  became  as  dry  as  tinder,  so  that 
the  first  sparks  reaching  them  would  start  a  fire  that  might  set  the  whole  forest  ablaze. 
You  would  find  in  place  of  the  old  pine  tree  that  under  natural  conditions  had  with- 
stood  the   risk  of  fire  and  tempest  for  several  centuries,  and  under  like  conditions 
would  do  so  till  it  died  of  old  age,  there  was  now  left  only  a  worthless  stump,  about 
which  were  a  lot  of  dry  pine  chips  scattered  broadcast  in  all  directions  over  the  forest 
floor  of  dry  pine  needles,  and  these  pine  chips  increasing  in  size  and  quantity  close  to 
and  around  the  stumps.    Then  from  the  stump  is  seen  strewed  along  the  ground  for 
hirty  feet  and  upwards,  according  to  the  length  of  the  stick  of  timber  removed,  four 
rs  of  score  blocks  lying  on  the  bed  of  dry  pine  needles,  partially  covered  with  dry 
e  chips,  with  more  pine  chips  scattered  about  for  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to 
.rty  feet  along  both  sides  of  these  four  rows  of  score  blocks  which  were  cast  off  the 
the  scorer's  axe;  while  on  top  of  chips  and  score  blocks  lie  strewed  along  from 
amp  to  the  tree  crown  the  hewings  and  shavings  made  by  the  hewer  with  his 
xe.    Here  you  would  find  the  massive  crown  upheld  from  the  ground  by  the 
s  lower  limbs,  with  many  of  its  limbs  and  branches  broken  off  and  thrown 
the  ground  in  all  directions;  and  altogether  limbs,  branches  and  leaves 
id  dying  m  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun;  while  out  of  its  dying  stem  is  seen 

tme  gum  exuding  and  dripping  to  the  earth  to  catch  the  flame  of  any  pass- 
ing fare. 

And  when  it  is  known  that  dry  white  pine  is  one  of  the  most  easily  ignited  of  all 

woods,  and  the  most  inflammable  parts  of  this  wood  are  the  tops,  limbs, 

and  leaves  all  of  which  are  left  behind  to  furnish  fuel  as  it  were  to  aid  in 

A    .?  -L  h?  f°reSt'  and  a11  Plated  with  turpentine  gum,  and  these 

ie  dried  pme  blocks,  chips  and  shavings  lie  scattered  about,  covering 
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the  forest  floor  of  dry  pine  needles,  and  all  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  and  ready  for 
any  chance  spark  to  set  them  on  fire  and  burn  up  the  surrounding  timber.  And  when 
it  is  also  known  that  there  was  added  regularly  year  after  year  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  century  an  average  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  fire-spreading  timber 
zones  throughout  the  forests  in  all  pine  timber  sections  of  the  country,  the  debris  left 
by  each  stick  covering  an  area  of  ground  of  probably  five  thousand  square  feet  in  ex- 
tent, would  it  not  look  as  if  it  would  require  almost  the  constant  intervention  of 
Providence  to  save  the  pine  forests  of  the  country  from  destruction  by  fire. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  sections  of  the  country  where  fires  have 
been  very  destructive  to  the  forests,  and  yet  no  square  timber  had  been  made  therein, 
but  I  know  of  few  sections  where  the  lumberman  had  not  been  in  advance  of  the  fire; 
and  the  manner  in  which  saw-logs  were  got  out,  say  fifty  years  ago,  when  hardly  any 
value  was  placed  upon  the  timber,  was  but  slightly  less  destructive  to  the  forests  than 
in  making  square  timber.  At  that  time  only  first  quality  deals,  which  were  called  mer- 
chantable, were  regularly  purchased;  and  although  buyer  and  seller  might  agree  on 
a  certain  proportion  of  seconds,  all  qualities  below  these  grades  were  culls.  Then 
only  what  were  called  deal  logs,  or  logs  that  would  saw  out  largely  clear  lumber,  would 
be  taken  from"  the  woods — the  slightest  defect  culled  the  log — with  the  result  that  the 
whole  lumbering  country  was  overrun  by  jobbers  to  get  deal  logs  for  the  insatiable 
saw-mill;  trees  were  cut  down,  every  one  of  which,  and  every  part  of  which,  would 
now  be  taken  with  avidity,  were  on  account  of  some  trifling  defect  left  to  rot  in 
the  woods ;  net  works  of  roads  were  made  everywhere  through  the  woods  to  be  grown  up 
afterwards  with  underbrush — one  of  the  chief  means  of  spreading  the  fire — and  no 
thought  whatever  was  then  given  by  any  one  to  check  the  spread  of  fire  when  started, 
unless  in  the  vicinity  of  fences  or  buildings. 

Even  to-day  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  our  affairs  scarce  give 
a  thought  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  even  boast  of  our  forest  wealth, 
when  the  invaluable  white  pine,  our  most  important  forest  resource,  is  about  gone; 
and  our  lumber  merchants  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Ottawa 
river,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  we  were  told  contained  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the 
finest  white  pine,  are  now  forced  to  send  to  the  southern  states  and  the  Pacific  as  the 
cheapest  places  from  which  to  supply  their  customers  with  suitable  timber  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

And  instead  of  exporting  from  Quebec  23,147,500  cubic  feet  of  white  pine,  as 
was  done  in  1863,  when  I  was  engaged  in  this  trade,  the  total  export  last  year  was  only 
1,491,843  cubic  feet  or  little  over  six  per  cent,  while  the  prices  which  then  ranged  from 
6  to  16  cents  per  cubic  feet  have  now  more  than  quadrupled,  and  range  from  35  to  65 
cents  per  foot  for  smaller  and  inferior  timber. 

And  to  know  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  a  large  amount  of  pine 
that  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed  to  the  flames  might  have  been  saved,  one  has  only  to 
read  the  recent  Crown  Lands  and  Forestry  reports  of  Ontario,  where  it  is  shown  that 
since  the  province  inaugurated  a  fire-ranging  system  very  few  serious  fires  have 
occurred,  and  doubtless  many  million  dollars'  worth  of  timber  have  been  saved  to  the 
country.  Its  efficiency  being  highly  appreciated  by  all  Ontario  limit  holders,  who  also 
contribute  to  its  cost,  and  in  commendation  thereof  I  heard  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  state 
at  one  of  our  forestry  meetings  that,  '  one  forest  fire  occurs  now  where  there  were  ten 
a  few  years  ago,'  and  he  attributed  this  satisfactory  result  to  the  excellent  system  of 
fire-ranging  in  operation  now  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

From  the  report  of  the  Crown  Lands  department  of  Quebec  for  the  fiscal  year 
1901-2  I  find  that  out  of  receipts  paid  into  the  treasury  by  limit  holders  of  over  one 
million  dollars  ($1,055,037),  there  was  expended  for  the  super-vision  and  protection 
of  the  provincial  forests  from  fire  on  an  area  of  116,500  square  miles,  equal  to  72,500,- 
000  acres  (the  area  of  leased  limits  alone  amounting  to  62,952  square  miles,  equal  to 
40,000,000  acres),  the  petty  sum  of  $7,226  ! 

This  makes  the  annual  cost  of  fire  protection  about  $100  for  each  million  acres, 
or  less  than  6£  cents  per  square  mile,  while  at  the  same  time  the  government  is  receiv- 
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ing  from  the  limit  holders,  besides  the  bonuses  paid  and  timber  dues,  an  annual  rental 
Of  5;  -re  milt-,  which  amounts  on  this  account  alone  to  the  sum  of  $1,763,983. 

:  injr  the  same  year  (1902)  the  province  of  Ontario  with  only  18,191  square 
miles  of  territory  under  license,  being  less  than  one-third  that  of  Quebec,  expended 
for  fire-ranging  services  nearly  five  times  as  much,  or  $34,200,  and  saved  thereby 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  timber  from  being  destroyed  by  fire — this  being  a  situation 
wherein  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  many  pounds  of  cure,  and  where  it  would 
cost  less  to  save  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  matured  timber  than  to  grow  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  young  trees. 

But  common  sense  would  indicate  that  in  our  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  so 
especially  adapted  for  the  successful  growth  of  timber,  and  where  it  will  in  a  few  years 
command  higher  prices  than  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  enormous  demands 
that  must  be  made  upon  us,  not  only  by  the  northern  states  of  the  American  Union, 
but  by  our  own  great  central  treeless  territories,  it  would  be  prudent  to  expend  in  the 
salvation  and  growth  of  timber  not  only  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars,  as  is  done 
in  Quebec,  or  tens  of  thousands  as  in  Ontario,  or  hundreds  of  thousands  as  in  some  of 
the  minor  European  countries,  but  even  millions  of  dollars  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
where  they  not  only  get  returns  of  from  two  to  five  dollars  for  every  one  expended, 
but  have  their  stocks  of  timber  increased  and  made  more  valuable  each  succeeding 
year ;  whereas  we  possessing  without  outlay  on  our  part  some  of  the  most  valuable  forest 
lands  on  the  earth's  surface,  have  been  treating  them  in  the  same  improvident  manner 
as  the  prodigal  spendthrift  who  keeps  selling  off  portions  of  his  patrimony  every  few 
years  to  meet  his  extravagances  till  all  is  gone. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
adopted : — 

1.  Resolved,  that  this  association  has  learned  with  great  pleasure  through  a  tele- 
gram from  Senator  Edwards  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Premier  of  Canada  hag 
expressed  his  desire  that  a  Forestry  Convention  should  be  held  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer or  autumn  in  Ottawa,  and  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  render  suitable  aid 
to  such  a  convention. 

The  Association  desires  to  express  its  great  gratification  at  the  interest  in  its  work 

sated  by  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Premier  of  the  Dominion  and  to  express  its 

concurrence  in  the  suggestion  for  holding  such  a  Forestry  Convention,  and  the 

Committee  of  this  Association  is  hereby  authorized  to  confer  with  the  Right 

ible  the  Premier  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

id  convention;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Hon.  Mr.  Edwards 

for  presentation  to  the  Premier. 

2.  Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  proposed  construction  of  a  new  transcontinental 

e  projection  of  other  lines  passing  largely  through  coniferous  forests, 
the  governments  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  provinces  and  also  of  the 
inies,  be  called  to  the  serious  danger  of  loss  of  valuable  timber  consequent 
istruction  and  operation  of  such  lines,  if  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent 
fires  are  not  taken,  and  to  urge  that  the  question  be  given  full  and" care- 
ion,  that  to  toe  end  sought  the  party  or  parties  contracting  to  build  the 
.ons  of  the  said  roads  be  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  an  efficient 
•d  control  to  prevent  fires,  that  at  such  seasons  as  may  be  necessary  an 
*tabhshed  along  the  afforested  line  of  railway,  and  that  the  officers 
vernments  and  the  railways  be  required  to  use  all  possible  diligence  to 
he  starting  or  spread  of  fires  through  defective  equipment  or  through  the  care- 
the  operations  or  negligence  of  the  employees  under  their  control. 
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3.  Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  cases  of  fires  started  for 
the  clearing  of  land  and  for  other  purposes,  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  beg 
to  respectfully  submit  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  that 
the  Bush  Fires  Act  of  that  province  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  starting 
of  fires  except  for  cooking  or  other  domestic  purposes  between  the  first  day  of  May 
and  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  unless  a  special  permit  for  the  purpose 
be  granted  by  the  forest  ranger  or  other  officer  appointed  for  the  district  in  which  such 
permission  is  asked. 

And  that  permits  for  the  clearing  of  land  by  fire  shall  only  be  issued  after  inspec- 
tion of  the  locality  by  said  forest  ranger  or  other  officer,  and  that  any  forest  fire  ranger 
appointed  by  either  the  Dominion  government  or  the  government  of  the  said  province 
shall  have  the  authority  of  a  constable  in  dealing  with  all  offences  under  the  said  Bush 
Fires  Act. 

4.  Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  cases  of  fires  started 
for  the  clearing  of  land  and  for  other  purposes,  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
beg  to  respectfully  submit  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  that 
the  New  Brunswick  Fire  Act  of  1885  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  starting 
of  fires  except  for  cooking  or  other  domestic  purposes  between  the  first  day  of  May 
and  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  unless  a  special  permit  for  the  purpose  be 
granted  by  the  forest  ranger  or  other  officer  appointed  for  the  district  in  which  such 
permission  is  asked. 

And  that  permits  for  the  clearing  of  land  by  fire  shall  only  be  issued  after  inspec- 
tion of  the  locality  by  said  forest  ranger  or  other  officer;  and  that  any  forest  fire 
ranger  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  said  province  shall  have  the  authority  of 
a  constable  in  dealing  with  all  offences  under  the  said  Act. 

5.  It  having  been  represented  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  that  a  large 
part  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  running  through  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick  is  not  cleared  of  young  growth  and  other  combustible  material, 
as  provided  by  section  11  of  the  New  Brunswick  Fire  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1885, 
which  section  provides :  '  Whenever  a  railway  passes  through  woods,  the  railway  com- 
pany or  owner,  &c.,  shall  clear  from  off  the  sides  of  the  roadway,  from  the  lands  taken 
for  such  railway,  or  up  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  on  such  lands  taken  by  the  said  com- 
pany for  said  railway,  all  brushwood,  logs,  and  like  combustible  material,  by  burning 
the  same  at  a  safe  time,  or  otherwise  removing  the  same.' 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Railways  be  called 
to  the  above  matter,  and  the  Association  respectfully  asks  that  steps  be  taken  as  soon 
as  possible  to  clear  the  right  of  way  of  this  combustible  material. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  to  those  who  had  so  kindly  entertained  the 
Forestry  Association  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  to  the  railway  companies  for  privileges 
granted,  to  the  press  for  numerous  courtesies,  to  the  governments  who  had  so  kindly 
made  grants  in  support  of  the  work,  and  to  those  who  had  prepared  papers  for  the 
meeting. 

COL.  LOGGIE. — I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  something  that  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
yesterday  when  I  was  reading  my  paper,  and  that  is  that  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick has  passed  legislation  to  form  a  provincial  park,  or  forest  reserve.  This  park 
contains  nine  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  The  Act  provided  that  it  be  pro- 
claimed by  Order  in  Council,  and  the  government  chose  a  particular  park,  but  they 
have  never  been  able  to  lay  it  off  yet.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  this  association  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Premier  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  well  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  We  could  comprise  it  in  a  resolution,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  much 
out  of  place  now,  seeing  that  we  are  dealing  with  forest  reserves. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.— Don't  you  think,  Col.  Loggie,  that  where  the  government  has 
passed  an  Act  declaring  its  intention  to  do  something,  which  can  be  done  by  Order  in 
Council,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  the  thing  for  us  to  force  immediate  action  upon  them  ? 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  resolution  being  passed  as  you  suggest,  but  it  just  occurs  to  me 
that  if  they  have  passed  an  Act  which  gives  them  authority  to  do  certain  things,  that 
they  will  do  them  in  their  own  good  time.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
area,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

I  am  not  anxious  that  this  association  should  assume  any  more  than  the  government 
of  the  province. 

COL.  LOGGIE. — The  Act  was  passed  two  years  ago,  and  all  that  time  has  elapsed. 
The  thing  has  probably  gone  out  of  their  minds  altogether. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — Do  you  think  that  this  will  bring  it  to  their  minds? 

DR.  CLARK. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  association  to  pro- 
tend to  advise  the  government  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  unless  the  'facts  were  fully  laid 
before  us. 

Mr.  CHOWN. — Several  gentlemen  have  suggested  to  me  that  no  matter  of  greater 
importance  has  come  before  this  meeting  than  the  one  to  which  I  referred  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  In  order  that  it  may  be  brought  properly  before  the  meeting,  I  have  drafted 
a  resolution,  which  I  think  will  not  meet  with  any  very  serious  opposition. 

I  therefore  beg  to  move  the  following  resolution,  which  is  seconded  by  Mr.  Craig : — 

'  That  in  view  of  the  very  serious  results  in  different  states  through  heavy  taxation 
on  forest  acreage,  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  respectfully  urge  upon  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  that  revenue  from  forest  lands  be  so  far  as  possible  raised  by  stumpage 
dues  rather  than  rentals.' 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  allow  us  to  discuss  this  matter  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  a  great  many  of  us  feel  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind  would,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  forest,  in  the  Dominion,  perhaps  be  as  valuable  and  as  large  a  step  as  we 
can  take. 

I  have  not  made  the  resolution  in  any  way  personal  to  British  Columbia,  or  to 
•ny  of  the  other  provinces.  It  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association  that  the  provinces  should  raise  their  revenues  from  stumpage 
dues,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  rights,  rather  than  have  high  rental,  which  led  to  the 
complete  clearing  of  the  land,  as  has  been  said  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN-.— Before  that  resolution  is  put  to  the  meeting  I  want  to  say  that 

t  is  scarcely  fair  to  propose  a  resolution  at  this  time  that  is  so  far  reaching 

effects  as  this,  and  which  requires  so  much  thought  and  discussion,  and  which 

this  association  into  antagonism  with  the  well  considered  policy  of  the  different 

wnally,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.     If 

ion  is  going  to  be  taken  up,  I  will  have  to  ask:  somebody  to  take  the  chair, 

and  l  will  proceed  to  discuss  it. 
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I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  take  up  a  resolution  so  broad  as  this  one  at  this 
hour  of  the  day  (one  o'clock),  a  resolution  which  is  so  controversial  in  its  character, 
and  of  which  we  have  had  no  notice. 

Mr.  CHOAVX. — I  do  not  want  to  appear  discourteous,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  association  might  accept  it  as  a  notice  of  motion  for  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  association. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — There  is  no  necessity  of  giving  a  notice  of  motion. 

Mr.  CHOWN. — Well,  will  you  allow  me  to  make  it  as  a  notice  of  motion,  so  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  minutes,  and  come  up  for  discussion  next  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  gentlemen  from  British  Columbia 
on  this  question.  It  affects  them  more  than  anybody  else.  The  resolution  is  not 
exactly  correct  as  it  now  stands.  There  is  no  taxation  on  timber  limits  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  CHOWN. — I  said  '  in  other  states,'  and  I  had  the  State  of  Michigan  in  my 
mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — There  is  no  provincial  taxation  in  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  JONES. — There  is  under  certain  circumstances.  It  depends  upon  whether 
they  are  according  to  grant  or  license.  The  license  gives  you  only  the  right  to  cut, 
and  is^iot  taxable.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  there  is  cut  in  such  a  way  that  you 
have  to  buy  the  land,  a<id  that  renders  you  liable  to  taxation. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — That  is  private  property. 
Mr.  JONES. — Yes,  but  it  is  timber  land. 

Col.  LOGGIE. — I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  postpone  the  discussion  of 
this  matter  until  next  year.  It  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  we  have  not  the  time 
to  deal  with  it  as  it  should  be  dealt  with.  A  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vinces are  raised  in  this  way. '  As  my  information  now  stands  I  would  have  to  vote 
against  the  motion  as  it  reads  at  present.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  bette~r  to  post- 
pone it  till  next  year,  and  we  will  have  time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  KECORDER  WEIR. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  deal  with  it  as  Mr. 
Chown  asks.  He  simply  asks,  as  I  understand  it,  that  it  be  placed  upon  the  minutes, 
and  then  it  will  be  discussed  and  adopted  or  defeated  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
During  the  interval  we  will  have  it  before  us  in  order  that  we  may  study  it,  and  when 
the  time  comes  we  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  it  in  a  full  and  proper  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  would  rather  that  it  did 
not  go  upon  the  minutes  as  a  notice  of  motion.  Why  cannot  we  deal  with  it  the  same 
ab  any  other  resolution? 

Mr.  BOSTOCK. — Perhaps  the  mover  and  seconder,  seeing  the  view  that  is  being 
taken  of  the  matter,  would  withdraw  the  motion  before  getting  an  expression  of 
cpinion  from  the  association. 
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nk  the  i>osition  taken  by  our  chairman  is  a  very  wise  one,  and  that  the  asso- 
on  should  confine  itself  as  far  as  possible  to  principles,  leaving  the  details  to  those 
who  are  concerned. 

If  we  keep  to  those  lines  we  are  pretty  safe,  and  the  influence  of  the  association 
will  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  If  we  persist  in  this  we  might  get  ourselves 
into  bad  odor  with  some  of  the  provincial  governments. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  mover  that  if  he  were  to  withdraw  his  motion  after  having 
ij  specially  before  the  meeting  his  purpose  would  be  attained. 

Mr.  STEWART. — I  think  the  object  of  the  mover  has  been  attained,  so  far  as  having 
it  before  the  meeting  is  concerned.  This  discussion  will  appear  in  the  minutes. 

Mr.  CHOWX. — Although  we  should  not  be  too  fearful,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  people  rush  in  where  others  are  wise. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  can  do  any  harm  to  take  this  as  a  notice  of  motion.  It  does 
not  commit  the  association  to  anything  till  it  is  adopted.  If  it  should  be  refused  then 
we  shall  have  had  the  opinion  of  the  Forestry  Association  on  the  subject. 

I  am  not  so  formidable  a  person  that  anybody  will  l>e  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
I  gave  a  notice  of  motion  of  what  I  considered  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  us  to  do. 

Mr.  PRICE. — I  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  our  president  in  asking  that  this 
motion  be  not  put  before  the  association  now,  because  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  the 
next  meeting  when  it  comes  up,  that  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  deal  with  it  then. 

I  think  it  is  undesirable  to  bring  in  any  element  that  might  produce  a  conflict 
of  opinion  during  the  year. 

The  matter  cannot  be  settled  at  this  meeting,  and  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  it  ap- 
pearing that  we  dealt  with  it  at  all,  unless  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  it  properly 
and  intelligently. 

Another  thing,  I  do  not  generally  believe  in  notices  of  motions.  I  think  that  they 
are  an  undesirable  thing  for  several  reasons. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  mover  will  not  persist  with  his  motion  at  this  time. 

Dr.  SCHEM.K. — Not  being  a  Canadian,  I  am  perhaps  not  entitled  to  an  opinion 
in  this  discussion.  In  addition,  I  must  confess  to  be  insufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  detail  of  the  system  of  ground  rents,  of  which  I  have  merely  a  readftig  knowledge. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  must  deal  with  prin- 
ciples only.  Now,  if  there  is  a  principle  underlying  the  idea  of  conservative  forestry, 
it  is  certainly  that  of  '  the  conservative  conduct  of  a  remunerative  business.' 

As  a  business,  forestry  depends,  like  all  other  industries,  largely  upon  the  rate 

»f  annual  taxation.    The  government  can  raise  an  industry  by  taxation  or  can  kill  it 

'  taxation;  encouraging  it  by  low  taxation,  or  destroying  it  by  heavy  taxation.     As 

far  as  I  can  see,  the  ground  rents  rest  on  the  timber  limits  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  taxes  rest  on  the  timber  land  in  fee  simple  south  of  the  international 
boundary  line. 

If  a  legislature  wants  to  dig  the  grave  of  conservative  forestry,  it  can  do  so  by 
charging  it  with  heavy  taxation  (or  ground  rent),  or  by  refusing  it  protection  from 
unjust  assessment,  emanating  from  a  short-sighted  political  attitude. 

In  the  lake  states  the  forest  has  been  killed,  in  many  a  case  not  by  the  lumber- 
man, but  by  high  taxation. 

The  United  States  have  propagated  their  industries  during  the  last  25  years,  more 
or  less  artificially,  by  paternal  taxation.  I  refer  to  the  indirect  taxation,  consisting 
of  high  customs  duties  on  importations  competing  with  home  production. 

Undesirable  industries — for  instance,  the  liquor  industry — may  be  restricted,  on 
the  other  hand,-  by  high  taxation.  Similarly,  we  can  down  conservative  forestry  for 
ever  by  imposing  on  the  forest  a  rate  of  taxation  (or  ground  rents,  the  result  being 
the  same)  which  the  forestry  business  cannot  endure. 

It  can  be  readily  proven  that  the  final  gross  revenue  obtainable  from  conservative 
forestry  is  offset  by  the  counter  action  of  heavy  annual  fees  (taxes  or  ground  rents), 
accumulating  at  a  compound  rate  of  interest,  like  the  premium  in  a  life  insurance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  cannot  avoid  for  any 
length  of  time  to  touch  the  sore  spot  of  ground  rente,  one  of  the  most  vital  interests 
of  forestry  being  involved  in  the  problem.  Not  knowing  whether  it  is  wise,  front 
the  political  standpoint,  to  force  the  problem  to  the  front  to-day  it  might  be  as  well  to 
delay  further  discussion  until  our  next  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  will  be  quite  ready  to  discuss  the  question  at  the  proper  time, 
and  in  the  proper  place.  This  resolution  is  of  so  controversial  a  character  that  we 
could  not  possibly  pass  it  without  a  very  long  discussion.  If  we  are  to  dispose  of  this 
resolution  now,  the  chances  are  that  we  will  have  to  abandon  the  excursion  which  has 
been  planned  for  us. 

Mr.  RECORDER  WEIR. — It  is  not  so  serious  as  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chown  is 
prepared  to  accept  your  suggestion  that  the  controversy  involved  in  dealing  with  the 
resolution  be  postponed  till  next  meeting.  He  simply  gives  notice  of  motion  that  the 
matter  will  be  brought  up  then.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Chown  is  simply  exer- 
cising his  constitutional  rights  in  offering  it  as  a  notice  of  motion,  to  come  up  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  for  discussion  and  disposal.  If  this  is  accepted  we  need  not 
spend  any  more  time  over  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — That  is  just  what  I  thought.  If  there  was  any  necessity  for 
giving  a  notice  of  motion  in  order  to  have  it  before  the  next  meeting,  there  would  be 
absolutely  no  doubt  of  his  right  to  make  it  as  a  notice  of  motion. 

Mr.  CHOWX. — Well,  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  have 
the  motion  withdrawn. 
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Senator  BOSTOCK. — There  is  just  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  before  we 
adjourn,  and  that  is  would  this  association  take  into  consideration  the  advisability 
of  meeting  in  British  Columbia  next  year?  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  assist- 
ance to  the  forest  interests  of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  if  the  association  could 
see  its  way  to  coming  out  there  I  am  sure  that  not  only  the  people  but  the  lumbering 
interests  as  well  will  tender  them  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  province. 

We  have  big  reserves  out  there,  and  some  big  trees,  and  it  may  be  interesting  for 
«ome  of  the  members  to  see  things  as  big,  and  bigger,  than  they  have  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  I  might  also  say  that  we  have  some  big  fish  there. 

Without  detaining  you  longer,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  the  association  could  ar- 
range to  meet  in  British  Columbia  next  year. 

Mr.  STEWART. — Until  we  know  definitely  what  shape  this  Ottawa  meeting  is  going 
to  assume  I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to  leave  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  a  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  open.  Leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive.  At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where  we  should  'hold 
it.  If  we  are  to  meet  in  Ottawa  it  might  change  our  ideas  and  plans.  I  think  under 
the  circumstances  that  we  had  better  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
I  think  we  can  trust  them  to  do  what  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  that  the  question 
of  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  if  they  find  that  the  proposed  conference  at  Ottawa  does  not 
interfere  with  the  annual  meeting,  that  they  endeavour  to  arrange  it  so  that  British 
Columbia  be  considered  when  they  are  making  the  selection  of  the  place. 

Senator  BOSTOCK. — I  would  be  very  pleased  to  leave  it  in    that  way. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

ELECTION    OF   OFFICERS. 

The  session  being  called  to  order  at  ten-fifteen  p.m.  by  the  president,  Mr.  Aubrey 
White,  the  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  as  follows : — 

PATRON — His  Excellency  the  Governor  General. 
HONORARY  PRESIDENT— Aubrey  White,  Toronto,  Ont. 
PRESIDENT— E.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  Quebec,  Que. 
VICE-PRESIDENT— E.  Stewart,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER— K.  H.  Campbell,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

I  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Hiram  Bobinson,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Monsignor  Laflamme, 
Quebec,  P.Q.;  Wm.  Saunders,  LL.D.,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  Thos.  Southworth,  Toronto,  Ont.; 
H.  M.  Price,  Quebec,  P.Q.;  Dr.  Eobt.  Bell,  Ottawa  Ont. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS  FOR  THE  PROVINCES. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  following  Provincial  Vice- 
Presidents  were  appointed: — 

Kevd.  A.  E.  Burke  Alberton,  P.E.I. ;  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Halifax,-  N.S. ;  His 
Honour  J.  B.  Snowball,  Chatham,  N.B. ;  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  Quebec,  P.Q. ;  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  His  Honour  A.  E.  Forget, 
Kegina,  Assa. ;  Wm.  Pearce,  Calgary,  Alta. ;  F.  D.  Wilson,  Ft.  Vermilion,  Atha. ;  Hon. 
H.  Bostock,  Monte  Creek,  B.C.;  Hon.  J.  H.  Agnew,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Hon.  Nelson 
Monteith,  Toronto,  Ont. 

On  Friday  afternoon  a  pleasant  trip  to  Montmorency  falls  was  taken,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Quebec  members,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

In  the  evening  a  session,  was  held  in  Morrin  College  Hall.  An  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  '  A  Forest  School,'  illustrated  by  a  number  of  views  of  students  at  work  in 
the  forest,  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  F.  Addison,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School.  This  was 
followed  by  an  illustrated  lecture  on  '  The  Forest  as  a  National  Resource/  by  Dr. 
Judson  F.  Clark,  Forester,  Ontario  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  banquet  was  tendered  to  the  visitors  by  the  Quebec  mem- 
bers of  the  Forestry  Association.  The  splendid  character  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
city  of  Quebec  was  shown  on  this  occasion,  and  elicited  the  strongest  expressions  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  guests.  Brilliant  speeches  were  made  in  response  to 
the  various  toasts,  and  special  reference  may  be  made  to  that  of  Monsignor 
Laflamme.  Speaking  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  Educational  Institutions,  Mon- 
signor Laflamme,  referring  to  a  paper  on  Forest  Insects  read  during  the  afternoon, 
said  that  the  writer  had  overlooked  three  very  injurious  bugs,  namely,  Ignoratio 
communis,  Indifferentia  generalis  and  Influentia  politico,.  For  the  first  two  education 
and  popular  agitation  are  the  remedies ;  for  the  last  the  Reverend  Abbe  had  no  specific 
to  offer.  He  urged  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
forestry  in  Quebec,  or  for  the  sending  of  students  to  France  to  take  a  special  course 
at  the  forest  school  at  Nancy. 
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THE   FOREST   AS   A   NATIONAL   RESOURCE. 

JUDSON  F.  CLARK,  Ph.  D., 
Forester  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  resources  of  any  nation  are  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  occupied, 
together  with  what  population  and  capital  it  may  have  or  may  be  able  to  attract. 
Population  and  capital  may  increase  or  decrease,  may  be  imported  or  exported,  but 
the  natural  resources  are  a  limited  quantity  not  capable  of  being  increased,  though. 
through  mismanagement  they  may  be  decreased  and  even  destroyed. 

Countries  having  great  natural  resources  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  become 
great  and  prosperous,  for  there  is  ever  a  surplus  of  capital  and  labour  seeking  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  employment  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
source wherever  it  may  be  found. 

The  natural  resources  of  a  country  are  its  climate,  its  soil,  its  minerals  and  its 
fisheries.  The  climate  and  soil  together  furnish  the  conditions  for  its  agriculture  and 
its  forests.  The  agriculture  is  chiefly  concerned  with  problems  of  food  and  clothing, 
the  forest  with  the  problems  of  wood  and  water. 

The  forest  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  resource  as  the  source  of  supply  of 
several  raw  materials  which  are  altogether,  or  all  but  altogether,  necessary  for  modern 
modes  of  living.  Chief  among  these  materials  is  wood.  Second  only  to  its  import- 
ance as  a  producer  of  wood  is  the  function  of  the  forest  in  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
streams  to  prevent  on  the  one  hand  such  calamities  as  floods,  erosion,  and  silting,  and 
on  the  other  to  conserve  the  water  for  domestic  use,,  irrigation,  power,  and  navigation. 
The  forest  is  also  a  national  resource  in  its  beneficent  effect  on  climate;  in  providing 
an  ideal  playground  for  all  the.  people;  and  as  a  field  for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  labour,  in  which  respect  it  is  second  only  to  agriculture. 

In  a  new  country  containing  apparently  inexhaustible  forests  abounding  with 
streams  having  a  sustained  and  regular  flow,  it  Is  perfectly  natural  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  and  the  conservation  of  water  should  at  first  demand  but  a  minor  con- 
sideration, if  indeed  they  be  considered  at  all,  while  practically  the  whole  attention 
and  effort  of  the  people  and  government  will  be  directed  to  the  development  of  the 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing  and  lumbering  industries  and  to  transportation 
problems. 

In  common  with  other  heavily  wooded  countries,  this  has  been  the  history  of 
Canada.  As  the  natural  supplies  of  wood  become  more  and  more  limited,  and  the 
effects  of  deforestation  more  and  more  evident  in  the  irregularity  of  stream  flow  and 
in  other  ways,  the  problems  of  forest  and  water  conservation  demand  ever  increasing 
interest  and  attention,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  place  of  the  forest  as  a  national 
resource  of  first  mai?nitude  will  be  finally  fully  appreciated.  May  that  day  come 
before  irreparable  injury  is  done  to  the  forest  lands  of  Canada! 

The  most  obvious  and  perhaps  the  most  important  function  served  by  a  forest  is 
that  of  supplying  raw  materials  for  the  industries  of  a  nation.  Wood  is  of  course  the 
chief  material  produced,  though  bark  for  tanning,  turpentine  and  allied  products,  and 
even  sugar  are  all  products  of  much  importance. 

I  has  ever  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  civilization.     In- 

ization  without  wood  is  almost  inconceivable.    Dr.  Fernow  has  well  said  that 

it  su  i  us  either  as  a  convenience  or  a  necessity  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

a  rocked  'n  wooden  cradles,  we  play  with  wooden  toys,  we  sit  on  wooden  chairs 

•  from  wooden  tables;  we  are  instructed  by  reading  wooden  books,  printed  with 

od,  entertained  by  wooden  musical  instruments,  and  at  last  are  laid 

i  a  wooden  box.    In  mining,  manufacturing  and  transportation  wood  is  used 


No.  12. — In  the  virgin  pinery.     These  trees  average  fully  200  years  old.  [100 
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at  every  turn.  Every  hundred  tons  of  coal  require  two  tons  of  wood  to  mine  it.  Every 
pound  of  iron,  every  ounce  of  gold  or  copper  requires  wood  to  mine  it,  wood  to  refine 
it,  wood  to  transport  it. 

Not  only  do  civilized  countries  use  vast  quantities  of  wood,  but  they  are  ever 
increasing  their  consumption.  This  is,  I  think,  a  fact  not  generally  appreciated;  in- 
deed, when  one  recalls  the  large  amount  of  substitution  of  wood  by  iron,  steel  and 
cement  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  one  or  two  decades,  it  is  almost  past 
belief  that  the  consumption  of  wood  should  be  still  on  the  increase.  Yet  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fact.  There  is  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  whose  trade  statistics  are  worth 
anything  which  does  not  indicate  exactly  this  condition.  Indeed  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wood  of  all  civilized  countries  materially  in- 
creased during  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900,  a  decade  characterized  by  greater 
substitution  than  any  that  preceded  it,  and  by  rapidly  advancing  prices  of  wood  the 
world  over,  both  of  which  must  have  had  an  opposite  tendency. 

Great  Britain  may  be  taken  as  a  good  test  country  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
modern  tendencies  of  wood  consumption.  Her  statistics  are  compiled  with  great  care, 
and  volumes,  of  materials  as  well  as  values  are  everywhere  available.  She  imports 
practically  all  her  wood,  hence  all  kinds  of  wood  are  dear,  and  are  naturally  used  with 
economy.  She  is  one  of  the  leading  nations  both  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  iron,  steel  and  cement.  Surely  here,  if  anywhere,  the  consumption  of  wood  will 
show  a  falling  off  commensurate  with  the  increasing  price.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  accompanying  diagram  (No.  1  on  the  right)  shows  the  total  imports  less  !the 
exports  of  hewn,  sawn  and  split  woods  for  the  fifteen  years,  1886-1900.  It  will  be  seen 
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DIAGRAM  No.  1. — Showing  on  the  right  the  imports  less  the  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  hewn,  sawn  and  split  timbers  for  each  year  from  1886  to  1900.  The  same 
table  is  shown  on  the  left  reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis. 

that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  wood  during  these  fifteen  years  was  about 
.eighty  per  cent.  On  the  left  of  the  same  diagram  is  the  same  table  reduced  to  a  per 
capita  basis.  It  will  be  noted  that  notwithstanding  the  increased  use  of  substitutes, 
and  the  advancing  prices,  the  average  man  increased  his  consumption  of  wood  about 
sixty  per  cent  in  the  fifteen  years.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  cabinet  woods  as 
shown  in  diagram  No.  2  (on  the  right)  increased  even  more  rapidly,  amounting  to 
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one  hundred  per  cent  during  the  period;  but  all  other  increases  are  eclipsed  by 
of  the  consumption  of  wood  pulp  (diagram  No.  2  on  the  left),  which  increased 

from  nine  and  one-half  pounds  per  capita  in  1886  to  tnarty-nme  pounds  in  1900,  an 

increase  of  over  300  per  cent. 


F*H     CAPITA. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  WOOD  PULP 
IN  CHEAT  BRITAIN 


F-KH    CAPITA 

CONSUMPTION   OF   CABINET    WOODS 
tN    Gl^BAT        BRITAIN 


DIAGRAM  No.  2. — Showing  on  the  right  the  per  capita,  consumption  of  cabinet  woods 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1886-1900,  and  on  the  left  the  consumption  of  wood 
pulp  during  the  same  period. 

The  same  tendency  is  shown  by  Germany  and  other  European  countries.  The 
German  Empire,  with  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  land  under  forest  and  practis- 
ing the  most  intensive  forest  management  in  the  world,  has  notwithstanding  a  greatly 
increased  production  of  wood  in  recent  years,  failed  utterly  to  keep  pace  with  her  in- 
creasing needs.  Up  to  1863  Germany  was  a  wood-exporting  country.  By  that  year 
her  growing  home  consumption  had  overtaken  her  production,  and  imports  and  exports 
equalled  each  other.  Since  then,  keeping  pace  with  the  development  of  her  modern 
industrial  life,  her  needs  for  wood  have  steadily  grown,  and  despite  her  increased 
production  her  imports  exceeded  her  exports  in  value  to  the  amount  of  $70,000,000 
in  1900,  and  the  unfavourable  balance  still  grows. 

Nearer  home  we  find  the  same  story,  but  with  even  greater  emphasis.  The  United 
States  per  capita  consumption  of  160  feet  board  measure  in  1850  has  steadily  grown 
from  decade  to  decade,  until  in  1900  it  reached  460  feet.  The  total  consumption  has 
grown  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  (see  diagram  No.  3),  for  the  increase  of  population 
has  been  very  great.  In  1850  between  three  and  four  billion  feet  supplied  the  needs 
of  the  nation,  and  in  1900  it  required  more  than  thirty-five  billion  feet.  The  rapidly 
advancing  prices  of  the  last  decade,  aggregating  fully  one  hundred  per  cent,  have 
failed  to  materially  check  this  tremendous  consumption,  for  the  latest  statistics  indi- 
cate a  small  but  substantial  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption.  We  have  not 
sufficient  data  at  hand  to  determine  the  present  per  capita  consumption  in  Canada, 
but  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  tendency  is  similar  here  to  that  of  other  civilized 
nations. 

Not  less  noticeable  than  the  increasing  demand  for  timber  by  civilized  countries 
is  the  diminishing  of  the  supplies  of  such  kinds  and  qualities  as  are  most  generally 
•useful,  and  nowhere  has  the  diminution  of  supplies  more  strongly  contrasted  with  in- 
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creasing  home  consumption  than  in  North  America.     Were  it  possible  to  limit  the 
annual  cut  in  North  America  to  a  volume  equivalent  to  the  annual  growth,  as  now 
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DIAGRAM  No.  3. — Showing  on  the  right  the  increase  in  the  total 
consumption  of  wood  in  the  United  States  by  decades  from  1850  to  1900. 
On  the  left  per  capita  consumption  is  given  for  the  same  period. 

obtains  quite  generally  in  Europe,  there  would  be  such  a  shortage  of  supplies  that 
not  only  would  exportation  become  impossible  but  prices  would  advance  to  previously 
unheard  of  figures.  The  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  remaining  forests,  together  with 
their  devastation  by  fire,  will  soon  force  this  result,  and  the  most  of  us  will  live  to  see 
the  day  when  North  America  will  import  at  great  cost  a  poor  substitute  for  the  car- 
goes of  the  finest  timber  in  the  world  which  she  has  been  sending  to  foreign  lands  at 
practically  the  cost  of  cutting  and  transportation. 

The  conservation  of  water  for  useful  industrial  purposes  and  for  the  prevention 
of  calamities  by  flooding  of  the  streams,  is  a  function  of  the  forest  which  is  second 
only  in  importance  to  that  of  wood  production.  The  keynote  of  worth  in  stream  flow, 
whether  for  irrigation,  power,  navigation  or  domestic  use,  is  sustained  flow.  Likewise 
the  keynote  of  safety  from  floods,  erosion  or  silting  is  sustained  flow,  and  the  forest  is 
the  great  and  almost  only  regulator  of  stream  flow. 

The  rainfall  of  any  country  returns  to  the  air  and  the  ocean  in  four  ways:  by 
evaporation  and  transpiration,  called  the  '  fly-off/  and  by  surface  run-off  and  seepage 
.run-off,  which  together  form  the  stream  flow. 

The  evaporation  and  transpiration  of  moisture  on  forested  areas  is  well  known 
to  be  much  less  in  temperate  climates  than  from  non-forested  areas.  The  less  that 
is  returned  to  the  air,  the  greater  the  amount  left  for  the  stream  flow.  The  greatest 
value  of  the  forest,  however,  is  in  decreasing  the  surface  run-off,  and  thereby  increas- 
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iff  ti*  «e«I»»e  run-off,  by  which  latter  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  rainfall  which 
enters  the  soil  and  reappears  at  lower  levels  in  the  form  of  springs.  This  checking 
if  the  surface  run-off  is  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  forest  soils  absorb  the  water 
j  it  falls,  the  ease  with  which  it  percolates  downward,  and  the  obstruction  presented 
to  quick  flow  over  the  surface  by  leaves,  twigs,  moss,  etc.,  giving  the  water  which 
does  not  at  once  enter  the  soil  more  time  to  penetrate  as  it  moves  slowly  towards 
lower  levels.  A  further  advantage  of  forest  cover  in  water  conservation  is  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  snow  melts  in  the  evergreen  forest  as  compared  with  denuded 
hillsides,  thus  preventing  disastrous  floods  in  early  spring  by  distributing  the  flow 
from  the  melting  snow  over  weeks  instead  of  days  as  is  the  case  where  it  is  exposed 
to  "tae  full  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  sweep  of  warm  winds.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  the  forest  cover  has  still  another  and  very  important  function  in 
checking  the  sweep  of  the  dry  Chinook  winds,  which  evaporate  the  snow  so  quickly 
on  exposed  areas.  It  has  been  found  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  snow  surfaces 
under  these  conditions  is  at  least  several  times  as  rapid  as  that  from  a  water  surface 
under  similar  circumstances*  A  snow  fall  of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  depth  may  entirely 
disappear  on  these  hillsides  where  the  forest  is  wanting,  in  two  or  three  days  without 
even  wetting  the  soil.  To  the  various  factors  which  have  been  mentioned  as  being 
of  value  in  the  forest  in  preventing  the  surface  run-off  and  thereby  increasing  the 
seepage  run-off  should  be  added  the  decaying  roots  found  in  every  forest  which  form 
canals  for  the  downward  percolation  of  the  waters  to  the  deeper  soil  layers,  also  the 
protection  against  frost  in  the  soil  provided  by  the  even  blanket  of  snow.  This 
frequent  absence  of  frost  in  forest  soils  enables  much  snow  water  to  sink  into  the  soil 
a?  it  melts  which  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  run  off  superficially. 

The  surface  run-off  or  flood  water  is  ever  a  danger  and  in  large  volume  is  ever  a 
curse.  The  seepage  run-off  or  spring  water  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  nature's  choicest 
blessings.  Having  once  entered  the  soil  the  seepage  waters  percolate  slowly  downward 
to  reappear  weeks  or  perhaps,  months  afterward  at  lower  levels  in  the  form  of  pure 
spring  water,  which  must  ever  be  the  ideal  source  of  water  for  domestic  use.  The 
streamlets  from  the  springs  unite  lower  down  the  valleys  to  form  the  larger  streams, 
which  in  their  fall  over  cliffs  give  man  his  cheapest  power.  When  the  water  reaches 
the  plain  it  may  be  used  again,  this  time  to  double,  triple,  or  even  quadruple  the  crops 
of  the  farmer  by  irrigation.  Finally  the  residue  passes  to  the  rivers  and  gives  man 
his  cheapest  highway  for  transportation.  Truly  a  story  of  blessings  is  the  story  of  the 
water  from  the  forested  mountains. 

In  most  cases  the  first  step  towards  the  conversion  of  forest  clad  hillsides  to  de- 
luded slopes  with  the  corresponding  conversion  of  the  steady-flowing  mountain  stream 
to  a  torrent  when  the  snow  is  melting  or  the  rain  falling  and  to  a  dry  bed  when  there 
ia  neither  melting  snow  nor  falling  rain,  is  lumbering. 

Logging  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  be  ruinous  to  a  forest  or  it  may  be  merely  in- 
jurious or  it  may  be  beneficial.  It  all  depends  on  how  it  is  done  and  what  happens  after 
wards.  Unfortunately  a  combination  of  destructive  lumbering  and  its  all  but  certainly 
following  slash  fires  has  proven  so  disastrous  to  North  American  forests  that  the 
popular  mind  has  come  to  associate  lumbering  an  necessarily  an  evil  to  the  forest.  As 
commonly  practised  it  has  been  and  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  both  future  wood 
production  and  water  conservation.  In  America  the  absence  of  a  market  for  the  debris 
feft  by  the  logger  is  much  the  greatest  hinderance  to  ideal  methods  of  forest  manage- 
»ent.  It  is  fortunately  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  and  in  many  cases  the  value 
of  the  forest  product  is  already  such  as  to  bring  a  practical  solution  within  reach  and 
ntable  advance  in  stumpage  values  will  in  the  near  future  make  it  universally 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  white  pine  forests  of  Canada  should  not  be 
a  as  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  stand  by  the  removal  of  all  mature  and 
iture  timber,  and  that  without  endangering  the  forest,  for  values  are  such  that 
wernment  can  well  afford  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  burn  the  debris  caused  by 

;mg  a  thousand  of  logs  which  is  worth  from  four  to  seven  dollars  on  the  stump. 


No.  13 — A  fine  stand  of  spruce,  cutting  about  25  M.  ft.  per  acre,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  balsam. 
These  spruce  trees  average  over  200  years  old.     The  soil  is  very  shallow  and  rocky, 

wholly  unfit  for  agriculture.  [104 
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During  the  last  year  the  debris  from  logging  some  twenty-five  million  feet  cut  in  a 
Minnesota  pinery  has  been  successfully  burned  when  conditions  were  favourable  for  a 
safe  burning  with  all  the  care  necessary  to  safeguard  the  seed  trees  left  standing  and 
the  younger  trees  which  were  already  on  the  ground,  but  which  were  not  sufficiently 
mature  to  be  removed.  The  cost  of  this  brush  burning  was  about  fifteen  cents  per 
thousand  of  the  timber  cut.  In  some  cases  where  the  weather  was  too  dry  to  do  the 
burning  aa  the  logging  proceeded,  and  it  was  on  that  account  necessary  to  make  a 
second  operation  of  it,  the  cost  was  somewhat  more,  but  in  no  case  exceeded  twenty- 
five  cents  per  thousand.  The  lumberman  who  had  charge  of  the  brush  burning  told 
me  that  if  he  were  open  for  an  engagement  he  would  be  glad  to  take  a  contract  to  burn 
the  brush  in  any  Canadian  pinery  cutting  eight  thousand  per  acre  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  thousand.  The  most  important  feature  of  brush  burning  after  lumbering  is  the 
safety  it  gives  the  forest  from  accidental  burning  later.  A  second  and  very  great 
advantage  is  that  a  slight  burning  off  of  the  moss  and  needles  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
makes  conditions  very  much  more  favourable  for  the  pine  seeds  to  make  a  '  catch,'  as 
the  farmers  say  of  their  clover.  It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  a  very  much  more 
abundant  catch  of  pine  seedlings  is  to  be  found  on  areas  having  the  surface  burned  over 
than  where  no  fire  has  run.  This  is  because  the  pine  seed  on  germination  has  less  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  mineral  soil  and  thus  coming  in  touch  with  permanent  moisture. 
That  the  absence  of  tree  tops  and  brush  piles  on  the  ground  gives  the  seedlings  a  better 
chance  to  develop  after  they  are  once  rooted  is  of  course  self  evident.  There  are  two 
features  of  this  appearance  of  fire  as  a  friend  of  the  forest  which  will  bear  emphasiz- 
ing. The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  burn  only  when  the  soil  itself  is  wet,  that  is, 
at  a  time  when  the  burning  may  be  controlled,  and  in  the  second  place  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  operation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  forest,  hence  the  cost  should  be 
borne  not  by  the  lumberman  whose  interest  is  only  temporary,  but  by  the  state  which 
must  look  upon  it  as  an  investment  which  will  return  with  large  dividends  when  the 
crop  which  it  saves  or  helps  to  reproduce  will  have  become  ready  for  the  axe. 
It  is  of  course  self  evident  that  the  practicability  of  such  a  forestry  measure  for  any 
given  locality  will  depend  on  local  conditions,  more  particularly  on  the  value  of  the 
stump  age  on.  the  tract  concerned. 

While  there  are  many  instances  in  North  American  forests  where  fire  has  through 
accidentally  favourable  circumstances  proven  a  friend  to  the  forest,  there  are  pro- 
bably a  hundred  times  as  many  cases  on  ten  thousand  times  as  many  acres  where  it 
has  proven  a  terrible  foe.  Although  most  of  our  forest  fires  follow  the  lumberman 
and  are  a  direct  result  of  the  condition  he  brings  about  in  the  woods,  they  are  by  no 
means  all  chargeable  to  this  account.  There  are  in  our  northern  coniferous  forests 
vast  areas  which  have  been  burned  over  where  no  lumberman  has  ever  swung  an  axe. 
These  fires  are  in  most  cases  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Indians  and  to  lightning, 
though  not  a  few  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  white  man  who  has  made  his  way  through 
these  forests  as  surveyor,  explorer,  hunter,  or  tourist. 

Fire  in  the  forest  is  alike  the  greatest  enemy  of  wood  production  and  water  con- 
servation. Light  surface  fires  are  not  uncommon  in  pineries,  especially  in  the  South, 
which  do  no  harm  to  the  large  timber  but  which  destroy  all  small  trees  and  seedlings, 
and  by  burning  the  litter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  do  a  temporary  injury  to  the 
soil  both  as  regards  its  fertility  and  water  holding  capacity.  More  severe  fires  fre- 
quently kill  all  the  standing  timber  althoiigh  it  is  exceptional  for  the  large  trees  to  be 
so  completely  destroyed  as  to  be  worthless  for  lumber  if  cut  within  a  year.  This, 
however,  sometimes  happens,  the  very  trunks  of  the  large  trees  being  burned.  Over 
much  the  larger  part  of  our  northern  woodlands  the  soil  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  organic  matter.  Should  the  fire  occur  during  a  prolonged  drought  the  soil 
iiself  may  and  often  does  burn  clear  to  the  rock  beneath.  Subsequent  rains  wash  the 
ash  and  the  remaining  residue  of  mineral  soil  into  the  crevices  or  carry  it  quickly 
down  the  slopes  leaving  the  rock  bare. 

The  forest  may  quickly  recover  from  the  destruction  of  the  undergrowth  if  the 
old  trees  still  live,  for  a  reseeding  will  presently  follow.  The  destruction  of  the  young 
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trees  by  the  after  lumbering  fire  may  on  the  other  hand  mean  the  laying  waste  of  the 
tract  for  a  long  time,  for  in  the  absence  of  seed  trees  of  the  desirable  species  the 
ground  can  only  become  occupied  by  weeds  and  such  inferior  trees  as  birch  and  poplar, 
which  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  seeds  may  be  blown  in  from  great  distances. 
The  destruction  of  the  small  trees  and  seedlings  by  such  slash  fires  is  indeed  often  the 
ruination  of  what  was  once  a  valuable  forest  so  far  as  the  future  production  of  valua- 
ble timber  is  concerned.  The  destruction  of  the  soil  itself  is  of  course  much  the 
greatest  possible  calamity,  for  not  only  does  it  remove  for  all  time  the  possibility  of 
restoring  the  forest  but  it  brings  about  the  most  dangerous  possible  condition  as  re- 
gards stream  flow.  The  rain  falling  on  such  a  soil-burned  area  runs  quickly  downward 
bearing  with  it  a  full  load  of  ash  and  silt.  Streamlet  unites  with  streamlet  to  form 
lorrents  in  every  gully.  The  torrents  unite  to  form  floods  in  the  larger  valleys.  Reach- 
ing the  level  agricultural  lands  the  floods  spread  out  and  slack  the  speed  of  their 
waters  sufficiently  to  deposit  the  coarser  gravel  and  sand  as  they  flow  onward  peeking 
the  shortest  course  to  the  ocean.  Could  any  contrast  he  greater  than  that  of  a  moun- 
tain stream  before  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  fire.  In  the  first  case  we 
have  the  spring  streams  flowing  perennially  from  that  unsurpassed  reservoir,  the  forest 
soil,  with  its  blessing  of  pure  water,  and  steady  flow  for  domestic  use,  for  power,  for 
irrigation,  and  for  navigation.  The  forest  destroyed,  the  streams  become  torrents 
during  rains  which  rushing  valleyward  loaded  with  silt  and  debris  from  the  steeper 
slopes,  may  become  agents  of  destruction  or  irresistible  power.  This  destructive  power 
is  shown  by  the  carrying  away  of  bridges,  homes,  and  even  whole  villages ;  in  the  silt- 
ing over  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  valleys  often  making  them  entirely  worthless. 
tnd  in  the  filling  up  of  the  river  and  harbour  channels  by  the  deposit,  as  the  flood 
finally  slows  down,  of  the  finer  particles  of  their  soil  load  robbed  from  the  mountain 
side. 

Just  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  the  French  people  under  the  influence  and  mis- 
application of  Adam  Smith's  teachings  regarding  ownership  of  property,  divided  up 
much  forest  property  which  had  been  formerly  held  by  the  state.  As  private  owners 
are  always  prone  to  do,  the  new  proprietors  proceeded  to  lumber  their  little  holdings. 
This  lumbering  with  its  following  fires  destroyed  the  forest  of  about  a  millions  acres 
in  twenty  mountain  compartments  in  the  Alps,  Oevennes,  and  Pyrenees.  The  denuda-"" 
tion  of  the  million  acres  caused  the  destruction  of  some  eight  million  acres  of  once  fer- 
tile soil  in  the  valleys  by  erosion  and  silting,  whole  communities  becoming  impo- 
verished. The  French  government  has  since  spent  $20,000,000  in  reforesting  the  de- 
nuded mountain  slopes,  but  so  great  has  the  injury  been  from  the  erosion  of  the  soil 
that  it  is  estimated  that  $30,000,000  more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  task. 


FOREST   OWNERSHIP. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  functions  of  the  forest  it  will  be  evident 
lhat  the  state  which  has  in  its  care  the  interest  of  all  the  people  and  of  future  genera- 
tions as  well  as  present  populations  is  logically  the  only  rightful  owner  of  large  areas 
oi  non-agricultural  lands.  Private  ownership  always  means  utilization  for  private 
advantage.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  only  interest  the  private  owner  has  is 
Inat  of  financial  profit  and  in  most  cases  it  is  desired  that  the  returns  be  realized  at 
an  early  day.  Even  when  private  forest  properties  are  managed  conservatively  there 
is  in  America  practically  no  guarantee  that  should  the  property  pass  to  heirs  or  the 
personnel  of  the  ownership  change  in  other  ways  that  the  conservative  policy  would 
be  continued.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most  important  feature.  Private  ownership, 
meaning  as  it  does,  that  private  and  local  interests  only  will  be  consulted  in  matters 
of  policy,  it  follows  that  a  forest  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  con- 
serving the  water  supply  of  a  city,  or  of  an  area  requiring  water  for  irrigation,  or  some 

*  plant,  may  nevertheless  be  exploited  as  the  immediate  interest  of  the  private 
owner  dictates  wholly  without  regard  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  industries  at  lower 
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points  in  the  drainage  area  by  the  disturbances  of  the  water  stages,  or  the  destruction 
that  may  be  wrought  by  floods  as  a  direct  result  of  the  denudation  of  the  hillsides. 
The.  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  climate.  What  possible  interest  has  a  capitalist 
residing  in  Toronto  or  New  York  in  maintaining  a  favourably  humid  atmosphere  in 
New  Ontario  or  British  Columbia?  In  this  connection  might  also  be  mentioned  the 
value  of  the  forest  as  a  playground,  as  such  it  is  admittedly  unexcelled.  In  private 
hands,  however,  it  is  all  too  common,  that  the  area  is  fenced  about  and  warning  notices 
by  the  score  posted  to  warn  the  seeker  after  health  and  recreation  that  '  trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted.' 

The  time  element  in  the  maturing  of  a  forest  crop  is  an  exceeding  great  barrier 
to  private  forest  management.  There  is  no  line  of  business  in  which  men  ordinarily 
engage  which  requires  the  looking  forward  for  more  than  a  decade  or  at  least  two 
decades.  Wood  growing,  however,  requires  the  constant  planning  in  advance  for  60, 
80,  100,  and  even  more  than  100  years.  So  great  indeed  is  this  influence  of  the  long 
time  element  on  the  business  of  wood  growing  that  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  paralyzed.  To  illustrate:  If  the  demand  for  wheat  increases  in  relation  to  the 
available  supply,  the  price  rises,  the  farmers  sow  a  larger  acreage  and  presently  the 
increased  demand  has  resulted  in  an  increased  supply.  The  same  is  true  of  prac- 
tically every  commodity  which  may  be  reproduced  or  even  mined,  except  wood.  The 
demand  for  wood  has  steadily  risen  during  the  last  century.  The  prices  notwithstand- 
ing large  natural  supplies  have  steadily  risen,  and  during  the  last  decade  as  exhaus- 
tion of  supplies  is  seen  in  the  distance  have  very  rapidly  risen.  This  rise  in  price 
has  not  yet  resulted  in  an  increased  production  of  wood  nor  will  it — judging  from  the 
history  of  nations — ever  appreciably  increa&e  the  production  until  the  evils  of  a  wood 
famine  have  been  long  felt.  On  the  contrary,  although  increased  Semand  means  in- 
creased prices,  increased  prices  means  increased  harvesting.  Increased  harvesting 
means  in  North  America  that  larger  areas  be  cut  over  and  cut  more  closely.  This  on 
account  of  the  greater  amount  of  debris  leaves  the  forest  in  much  worse  condition 
for  the  all  but  inevitable  fire,  and  as  a  net  result  of  the  greater  demand  under  private 
ownership  we  have  decreased  production. 

The  fire  problem  is  essentially  an  educational  problem.  The  stringent  regulations 
which  are  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  forest  must 
be  uniform  on  adjoining  areas  and  must  be  at  least  moderately  uniformly  enforced. 
Ideal  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  from  fire  strictly  enforced  here  and 
there  by  a  few  wise  owners  would  lead  to  resentment  and  very  probably  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  careless,  while  the  same  regulations  enforced  uniformly  throughout  the 
country  by  the  government  would  be  respected  and  presently  lead  to  a  much  more  in- 
telligent appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
forest  from  fire.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  influence  of  a  fire  on  an  area  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  area  (as  shown  by  the  relation  of  forest  and  stream  flow),  but  may  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  a  hundred  miles  from  the  point  when  the  fire  actually  oc- 
curred gives  the  question  of  fire  protection  a  distinctly  public  relation. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  why  the  fee  simple  of  forest  lands  should  be 
retained  by  the  state  is  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  holding  naturally  grown  timber  lands 
are  very  largely — almost  wholly — due  to  the  development  of  the  country  (a  national 
condition)  and  to  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  more  valuable  timber  forests  of 
the  "vor!d  (an  international  condition)  and  are  thus  the  property  of  the  whole  people, 
and  as  such  are  more  equitably  employed  in  reducing  taxation  than  in  swelling  the 
private  fortunes  of  speculators.  The  profits  in  holding  lands  for  a  rise  in  stumpage 
have  in  recent  years  been  very  great.  There  are  probably  few  present  who  do  not  know 
of  particular  instances  of  forest  lands  having  doubled,  trebled  and  even  quadrupled  in 
value  during  the  last  ten  years.  This  increase  in  the  value  of  stumpage  is  not  alone 
due  to  the  increase  in  demand  for  wood  products,  but  to  the  ending  of  the  long  period  of 
the  giving  away  of  timber  lands  which  has  been  so  recklessly  practised  alike  by  the  vari- 
ous states  and  by  the  United  States  national  government,  and  the  dawning  of  a  day 
when  the  great  bulk  of  the  available  timber  supplies  in  the  United  States  are  in  the 
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hands  of  strong  financial  interests  which  can  afford  to  await  the  cleaning  out  of  the 
supplies  which  remain  in  less  far  sighted  hands.  The  '  unearned  increment,'  as  Henry 
George  would  call  it.  will  yield  a  bountiful  harvest  for  those  who  have  been  wise  enough 
to  provide  themselves  with  large  supplies.  In  Canada  we  must  thank  our  fathers  for 
the  wisdom  shown  in  keeping  this  most  valuable  natural  asset  for  the  whole  people. 
It  is  our  duty  to  conserve  it  by  wise  utilization  and  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  the 
generations  who  follow  us. 

CANADIAN   FOREST   RESOURCES. 

The  forest  resources  of  Canada  are  very  great.  Just  how  great  no  one  at  present 
can  know,  for  vast  areas  known  to  be  forested  are  as  yet  quite  unexplored.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  a  fatal  error  to  assume  that  they  are  inexhaustible.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  white  pine  in  Michigan  was  regarded  as  inexhaustible.  To-day  six  million  acres 
which  thirty  years  ago  carried  the  finest  white  pine  forest  in  the  world  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  owners  for  taxes  and  lie  almost  wholly  waste,  a  man-made  desert,  the 
combined  result  of  a  reckless  use  of  the  axe  and  a  still  more  reckless  use  of  fire.  While 
it  is  very  improbable  that  any  considerable  body  of  men  hold  that  the  forests  of  Canada 
are  inexhaustible,  I  believe  that  not  a  few  over-estimate  the  national  forest  wealth. 
True,  we  have  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  forest  lands.  Lands  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  non-agricultural  character  must,  or  at  least  should,  always  remain  undei 
forest  cover.  Such  an  area  is  almost  beyond  human  comprehension.  So,  too,  I  fear  is 
the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  fire  in  this  northern  vastness.  I  have  read  with  some 
care  the  stories  told  by  explorers,  surveyors  and  trappers  and  all  tell  a  tale  of  forest 
destruction  by  fire  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which,  if  the  total  could  be 
brought  together,  would  stagger  belief.  I  have  myself  made  a  somewhat  extended  trip 
beyond  the  height  of  land  in  northern  Ontario,  and  during  the  three  weeks'  travel  I 
did  not  see  a  square  mile  of  forest  which  did  not  show  traces  of  having  suffered  by  one 
or  more  fires  during  the  last  150  years.  A  section  of  Banksian  pine,  cut  near  Matta- 
gami,  on  the  western  border  of  the  Temagami  forest  reserve,  showed  positive  evidence 
of  having  suffered  from  severe  fire  four  times  within  the  last  66  years,  at  intervals  of 
9,  13  and  42  years  respectively.  The  lesson  from  what  we  do  know  regarding  the  oc- 
currence of  fire  in  the  far  north  is  a  double  one,  viz.,  that  we  must  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  reach  the  Indians  in  that  country  and  do  whatever  may  be  done  to  educate 
them  to  use  greater  care  in  the  use  of  fire,  and  that  in  the  meantime  we  must  not  bank 
on  forest  resources  proportionate  to  forest  area  until  we  know  more  about  this  portion 
of  our  asset  by  examination  at  first  hand. 

Should,  however,  the  injury  and  destruction  of  the  northern  forests  be  quite  as 
great  as  I  fear,  we  have  still  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  an  asset  in  our  woodlands 
which  if  conserved  by  wise  use  will  make  Canada  one  of  the  richest  of  the  nations. 
In  considering  the  future  of  our  forests  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  that 
we  have  for  our  nearest  and  most  accessible  neighbour  a  nation  which  now  consumes 
more  than  half  the  sawn  lumber  produced  in  the  world.  This  nation  is  also  growing 
several  times  more  rapidly  than  any  other  civilized  country.  It  has  before  it  still  greater 
possibilities  of  wealth  and  growth  in  population.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  undoubt- 
edly the  richest  valley  in  the  world  and  will  by  the  time  another  crop  of  trees  is  grown 
contain  fully  100,000,000  population.  The  forests  of  the  United  States  are  being  de- 
cimated more  rapidly  than  was  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ihe  most  optimistic  predictions  state  that  the  present  supplies  can  scarcely  meet  the 
present  demand  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Bui  the  consumption  of  wood  increased 
ten  fold  during  the  last  sixty  years.  What  must  be  the  situation  if  it  should  increase 
five,  three  or  even  two  fold  during  the  next  sixty  years  ?  Beyond  a  doubt  a  revolution 
with  regard  to  our  conventional  ideas  of  the  value  of  stumpage  lies  before  us.  It  has 
indeed  already  begun  and  events  are  moving  swiftly. 

But  while  we  in  Canada  should  take  a  careful  survey  of  the  broader  field  of  the 
world's  markets  that  we  may  intelligently  hold  or  dispose  of  our  surplus  stocks,  the 
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insuring  of  an  adequate  supply  of  timber  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our 
own  country  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  national  development.  Presently  millions  of  people  will  be  seeking  homes  in  the 
comparatively  treeless  plains  of  the  west,  and  aside  from  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  future,  nothing  will  contribute  more  largely  to  our  national  advancement 
than  an  abundant  supply  of  timber. 

In  the  past  our  forest  management,  with  the  exception  of  somewhat  better  protec- 
tion from  fire  and  in  the  retaining  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  in  the  state,  has  not 
differed  materially  from  the  forest  management  that  has  devastated  the  forests  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  has  begun  the  story  of  the  man-made  desert  in  our  own 
north  country.  Eeoently  a  tremendous  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  placing  the  non-agricultural  lands  in  permanent  forest  reserves.  The 
next  and  only  logical  step  will  be  to  train  men  in  practical  forest  management  that 
1he  forests  on  these  lands  may  be  handled  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  possible  revenue 
in  perpetuity. 

The  possibilities  of  revenue  from  our  vast  heritage  are  very  great.  I  have  on 
other  occasions  committed  myself  to  figures  on  this  proposition,  which  I  consider  to- 
be  very  conservative.  I  will  content  myself  to-night  by  saying  that  there  is  no  reason 
vThy  under  a  system  of  rational  forest  management,  the  present  revenue  from  Cana- 
dian forest  lands  should  not  be  increased  manyfold,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with 
actual  benefit  to  the  forest. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  RESOURCES. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  be 
conserved  intact.  War,  folly,  or  unrighteousness  may  result  in  the  destruction  of  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  in  the  degradation  or  decimation  of  populations,  but  if  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  be  unimpaired,  rehabilitation  will  be  but  a  matter  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  the  natural  resources  is  striking  at  the  very 
foundations  of  prosperity,  and  sooner  or  later  will  transform  the  richest  lands  to 
poverty.  To  illustrate :  Egypt  has  during  the  past  ten  thousand  years  been  repeatedly 
devastated  of  her  accumulated  wealth,  but  is  again  to-day  entering  upon  what  pro- 
mises to  be  the  most  prosperous  period  of  her  long  and  checkered  career.  She  is  fully 
recovering,  or  at  least  may  fully  recover  from  all  kinds  of  former  loss  because  her  one 
natural  resource — water  for  irrigation — has  remained  intact.  Germany — for  centuries 
the  battle-field  of  Europe — has  in  recent  years  become  more  populous  and  more  pros- 
perous than  during  any  other  period  of  her  history,  notwithstanding  repeated  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  decimation  of  population  in  former  times,  for  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  remained  practically  intact. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  many  melancholy  examples  of  the  destruction 
of  the  natural  resources.  Mesopotamia,  once  famed  as  the  most  fertile  country  in  the 
world,  in  which  Herodotus  said  that  the  grape  could  not  be  grown  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive humidity  of  the  climate,  is  now  a  weary  waste  of  sand  and  rock  incapable  of 
supporting  one  man  in  poverty  where  it  once  supported  a  hundred  in  comfort.  Pales- 
tine, once  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  Sicily,  for  a  long  time  the  granary  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  Greece,  are  also  excellent  examples  of  countries  which  were 
once  the  home  of  a  teeming  and  prosperous  population,  but  which  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  forests  by  reckless  lumbering  and  fire  have  become  the  prey  to  erosion 
by  wind  and  water,  and  are  to-day  mere  shadows  of  their  former  glory,  without  hopo 
of  ever  materially  bettering  their  conditions.  They  have  destroyed  their  soil  and 
water,  and  generations  yet  unborn  must  reap  the  fruits  of  an  ancient  folly. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  go  as  far  afield  to  find  the  man-made  desert.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  it  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Michi- 
gan, in  New  England,  in  California.  But  to  come  still  nearer  home,  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  it  in  British  Columbia,  in  Quebec  and  in  my  own  province 
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of  Ontario,  particularly  in  the  Muskoka  region  and  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  But  it  is  yet  early  in  the  day.  -Canada  is  yet  in  a  position  to  be  free 
from  the  curses  of  posterity  in  this  regard.  The  wisdom  of  her  management  of  her 
forest  lands  in  the  next  half  century  will  determine  for  ages  whether  she  was  or  was 
not  a  worthy  custodian  of  an  almost  unbounded  wealth. 

(The  illustrations  Nos.  1  to  14  in  this  report  were  supplied  by  kindness  of  Dr. 
Clark  to  illustrate  his  lecture.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  the  plates  were  made 
full  size  and  had  to  be  distributed  through  the  report.) 
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..........  Canso,  N.S. 

..........  Chatham,  N.B. 

..........  Chatham,  Ont. 

..........  Collingwood,  Ont. 

..........  Cookshire,  Que. 

..........  Cornwall,   Ont. 

..........  Danville,  Que. 

..........  Deseronto,  Ont. 

......   ,j   ..  Edmonton,  Alta. 

..........  Edmundston,  N.B. 

..........  Enderbv.  B.C. 

..........  Fort  William. 

..........  Fraserville,  Que. 

..........  Fr*dericton,  N.B. 

..........  Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

..........  Goderich,  Ont. 

..........  Grand  Falls    N.B. 

..........  Grand  Mere,  Que. 

..........  Greenwood. 

..........  Gretna. 

..........  Guelph,  Ont. 

..........  Halifax.  N.S. 

•.  .........  North  End.  Halifax,  N.S 

..........  Duke  St..  Halifax,  N.S 

..........  Hamilton,  Ont. 

..........  Hartland    N.B. 

..........  Indian  Head,  Sask. 

..........  Kelowna,   B.C. 

..........  Kingston,  Ont. 

..........  Lake  Megantic,  Que. 

..........  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

..........  Lfivis,  Que. 

..........  Lindsay,  Ont. 

..........  London,  Ont. 

..........  Lunenburg, 

..........  Mabou,   N.S. 

.  .........  Mahone  Bav.  N  S. 

..........  Moncton,  N.B. 

.........  -Montreal,  Que. 

..........  Nelson. 
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Montreal,  Manager  of  the  Bank  of New  Denver,  B.C. 

"  "  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Nicola,  B.C. 

"  "  Oakville,  Ont. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

"  "  Paris,  Ont. 

Perth,  Ont. 

"  "  Peterboro,  Ont. 

Picton,  Ont. 

Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Port   Hood    N.S. 

Quebec,  Que. 

Raymond.  Alta. 

Retina,   Sask. 

Rossland,  B.C. 

St.  John,  N.B. 

St.   Mary's,  Ont. 

..St.  Raymond,  Que. 

,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Sawyerville,  Que. 

Shediac,  N.B. 

Stratford,  Ont. 

».    ..  Sydney,   N.S. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Vernon, 

Victoria,  B.C. 

Wallaceburg,  Ont. 

Warwick,  Ont. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Wolfville,  N.S. 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

-. .   ..Yarmouth,  N.S. 

McWilliams,  J.  B Peterborough,  Ont. 

MacLaurin,  Alex Charlemagne,  P.Q. 

Mackay,  A.  H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C Supt.  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.S. 

McDonald,  D.  J Kamloops,   B.C. 

Mclnnes,  W Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

McLean,  J.  K.,  D.L.S 119  McLeod  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

McPhillips,  G.,  D.L.S Windsor,  Ont. 

MacFarlane,  W.  D.,  Ph.D Notre  Dame  de  Quebec,  P.Q. 

McPberson,  Allan Longford  Mills,  Ont. 

McNab,  Peter Neepawa,  Ont. 

McLennan,  Francis British  Empire   Building,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

McNamee.  Jas Crystal  City,  Man. 

McEvoy,  J Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

McLaren,  Thos Pipestone,  Man. 

McCarthy,  Chas Cardston.  Alta. 

MacKay,  Hector  H.,  M.D P.  O.  Box  27,  New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

McGibbon,  D.  Lome Grand'Mere,   P.Q. 

McLaren,  Alex Buckingham,   P.Q. 

McLaren.  Albert Buckingham,   P.O. 

McAllister,  John Campbellton,  N.B. 

Macdonald.  D.  F Parrj- Sound,  Ont. 

McLaren,  David Ottawa,  Ont. 

McLaren.  Jas.  B Buckingham.  P.Q. 

McConnell,  J.  W Manager    Standard    Chemical    Co.,    Limited,    290 

St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Mclntyre,  A.  R Russell,  Man. 

McCuaig,  N..   .. Supt.  Forest  Protection  Service,  Bryson,  P.Q. 

Macrae.  Lieutenant-Colonel   D Guelph,  Ont. 

McKitrick.  Geo Crystal  City,  Man. 

McLaren,  P.  B Clearwafpr.  Man. 

MacKay,  Hon.  Robert Roval    BuUdine.   Place  d'Armes.   Montreal.   1'..."). 

Maeaulev.  T.  B 4007  Dorchester  St.    Westmount.  P.Q. 

MoNicoll,  D General  Manaeer,  C.P.R.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

\ToLonnan.  J.  S Pptersfleld,  Sydney,  N.S. 

McOrmond    J Temiskaminp,  P.Q. 

MacMillan,  H.  R ..    ..Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 

MaoGreeor.  R.  M New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

MoOrath.  Thos.  N Tusket.  N.S 

McClelan.  Hon.  A.  R Riverside,  N.B. 

Mclntosh.  J.  S Vankleek  Hill.  Ont. 

McKee,  S.  J Box  180.  Brandon,  Man. 

McKav.  J.  L Sinclair,  B.C. 

McHarg,  W.  T T.  Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  Eng. 
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..P.  O.  Box  58,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

nH   F     MPP'   '  •     .....  Camobellton.  N.B. 

,  H.  F.,  M.P.P..   .,  .  .  Fredericton,  N.B. 

.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 
T  hn  ..........  .-New  Westminster,  B.C. 

J    ........ 


.., 

Niblock.  J  ...........  Oxbow 

*  m     ''"""""'''  ''  '  " 


G    .  .............  ..  . 

Neilso'n,  'Col.'j.  L.'  Hubert,  Dept.  of  Militia  and 

Defence  .........................  Ottawa,  Ont. 

virnn    Robert  ...........  Crystal  City,   Man. 

Nicolle    Fred.  R.."B'.A.'.'  .'.'.'.'  ..........  -•   --41  Union  St.  W.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Normal  School,  Provincial  ................  Truro.  N.S. 

Nicholson,  E.  M  ........................  Room  206,  Board  of  Trade,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

O'Hara   B    L      ........................  Levis,  P.Q. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  jr  ................  Brookline,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Owen    P    G.,  care  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co  .......  ..Quebec,  P.Q. 

Ogilvie,  Douglas  W  ......................  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Ogilvie,  R.   M..  Surveys    Branch,    .Dept.    Indian 

Affairs  ............................  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Owens.  Hon.  Wm  ......................  4020  Dorchester  St.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

O'SulIivan,  H  ..........................  Indian  Lorette,  P.Q. 

Osman,  C.  J.,  M.P.P  ....................  Hillsboro.  N.B. 

Pope,  J.  C  ............................  Regina,   Sask. 

Pearce,  Wm  ..........................  Calgary,  Alta. 

Parent.  Hon.  S.   N  .....................  Ottawa,    Ont. 

Prince,  P.  A  ..........................  Calgary,  Alta. 

Pinhev.  C.  H     552  Gilmour  St  ..............  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Price,  Herbert  M  ......................  Montmorency  Falls,  P.Q. 

Potter.  David  ..........................  Clearwater,   Man. 

Pinkerton.  Robt.  T.,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave  ........  Westmount,  P.Q. 

Paget,  Rev.  Dean  ......................  Calgary,  Alta. 

Price,    H.    A..,    G-en.    Passenger    Agent,    Inter- 

colonial Railway  ....................  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Power,  Hon.  L.  G.,  Speaker  of  "th«  Senate..    ..Ottawa.  Ont. 

Pray,  James  Sturgis  ....................  Cambridge,  Mass,  U.S.A. 

Pantel,  Joseph  ........................  Somerset,  Man. 

Petrant,  John  ..........................  Montreal,  P.O. 

Phillips,  L.  M  .........................  Courtright,  Ont. 

Playfair,  A.  W  ........................  Windsor  Mills,  P.Q. 

Pearson,  B.  F  .......................  ...Halifax,  N.S. 

Pertey,  Geo.  H.,  193  Sparks  St  ..............  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Price,  H.  E  ...........................  Quebec,  P.Q. 

Price.  Wm  ............................  Quebec,  P.Q. 

Price,  A.  G  ..........................  Quebec,  P.Q. 

Prefontaine,  Hon.  R  ....................  Montreal.  P.Q. 

Power,  Wm..  M.P  ......................  Quebec,  P.Q. 

Parker.  G.  A  ..........................  Keney  Park,  Hartford,  Conn,  U.S.A. 

Pickard.  C  ............................  Sackville,  N.B. 

Peart,  H.  S  ............................  Ontario  Agricultural  CoMege,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Pvper,  Wm..   ..        ......................  Crystal  City,  Man. 

Patterson,  Jno.  D  ......................  P.  O.  Box  3,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Pueh.  H.  J  ............................  Virden,  Man. 

Pues!ey_  J.  Newton  ......................  River  Hebert,  Cumberland,  N.S. 

Pettit,  <Morley  ........................  Belmont.  Ont. 

Peters,  Thos.  A  ........................  Dent,  of  Agriculture,  Fredericton,  N.B. 

^nrmius.  Gabriel  ..............    ........  376  Maclaren  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Power,  W.  Gerard  ......................  St.  Pacome.  P.Q. 

Patterson.  J.  E.  J  ......................  Salisbury,  N.B. 

Phillips.  M  ............................  New  Westminster.  B.C. 

Robinson.  Hiram  ..........    ............  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Robertson.  Herirv  ......................  Collinewood,  Ont. 

(leRosenroll.  Anthony  S.,  M.L.A  ............  Wetaskiwin.  Alta. 

Rioardo.  W.  Granbv.  Coldstream  Ranch  ......  Vernon.  B.C. 

Robinson  Lumber  Co..  Ltd..  The  Fred  ........  Rev«lstoke.  B.C. 

Roche.  John  D..  665  Citv  Hall  Ave  ..........  Montreal.  P.Q. 

Ross.  Norman  M..  B.S.A..  Dept.  of  Interior..    .    Ottawa.  Ont. 
Rutherford.  Wm.    85  Atwater  Ave  ..........  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Robertson,  Jas  ........................  Glennoe.  Ont. 

Rpilly.  P.  T  ..........................  Winninetr.  Man. 

Ring,  John  J  ..........................  Crystal  Citv.  Man. 

Rlnsr.  Robert  ..........................  Crvstal  Citv.  Man. 

Pothnip.  Jas  ..........................  Virden.  Man. 

Russell.  A.  L.,  D.L.S  ....................  Port  Arthur.  Ont. 

Rutherford.  Andrew.  85  Atwater  Ave  ........  Montreal.  P.Q. 

Rorko,  Louis  V  ...............  .  .  Sudburv.  Ont. 
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Rankin,  C Mattawa,  Ont. 

Rat  Portage  Lumber  Co Rat  Portage.  Ont. 

Reed,  Hayter,  Chateau  Frontenac Quebec,  Que. 

Ross,  J.  Theo.,  care  of  Ross  &  Co Quebec,  Que. 

Riddell,  Archie Gilmour,  Ont. 

Reid,  R.  G Montreal,  P.Q. 

Robertson,  W.  B Accountant      Columbia      River      Lumber      Co., 

Golden,  B.C. 

Ross,  Henry  T Bridgewater,  N.S. 

Ross,  A.  H.  D..  M.A.,  Yale  Forest  School New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Reynolds,  Professor  J.  B Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Robinson,  T.  M Box  186    Gravenhurst,  Ont. 

Richards,  Jas.  W »..  Bideford,  P.  E.  Island. 

Robinson,  Miss  Marion Forestry  Branch,  Interior  Dept.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Rafn.  Johannes Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Roth,  Prof.  Filibert ..Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

Riordan  Paper  Mills Hawkesbury,   Ont. 

Ritchie,  Hon.  Allan Newcastle,  N.B. 

Robinson,  Jas "•  •  Millerton.  N.B. 

Saunders,  Wm.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.S.C..  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Stewart,  E.,  Supt.  of  Forestry Ottawa,  Ont. 

Southworth,  Thos.,  Director  of  Forestry Toronto,   Ont. 

Spring- Rice,  "Gerald Pense,  Sask. 

Spring- Rice,  B Pense,  Sask.  . 

Stupart,  R.  F Toronto,   Ont. 

Scott,  Miss  Mary  McKay,  Dept.  of  Interior..    ..Ottawa.  Ont. 

Schenck,  C.  A.,  Ph.D Biltmore,  N.C..  U.S.A. 

Stewart,  S.,  Dept.  of  Indian  Affairs Ottawa.  Ont. 

Sifton,  Hon.  C.,  K.C.,  M.P Ottawa.  Ont. 

Selby,  Henry  W Dinorwic.  Ont. 

Speight,  T.  B.,  Yonge  St.  Arcade Toronto.   Ont. 

Snowball,  His  Honour    J.  B.,  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor  Chatham,  N.B. 

Shaw,  Geo.  H.,  Traffic   Manager,  C.  N.   Ry..    ..Winnipeg,  Man. 

Schultz,  Frank '  Baldur,  Man. 

Stevenson,  A.  P Nelson,  Man. 

Stephenson,  E.  F.,  Crown  Timber  Agent Winnipeg,  Man. 

Saunders,  B.  J.,  D.L.S Regina,  Ass.a. 

Stevenson,  Dr •' Virden,  Man. 

Smith,  J.  P Crystal  City,  Man. 

Sharp,  R Crystal  City,  Man. 

Sydere,  Arthur  H.,  Legislative  Assembly Toronto,   Ont. 

Smiley,  Daniel Mohonk  Lake,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Stafford,  B.  V. Arnprior,  Ont. 

Stocking,  Chas.  P Waubaushene,  Ont. 

Scott,  Lt.-Col.  B.  A Roberval,  P.Q. 

Stewart- Wad«,  Chas.  H Edmonton  Fort,  N.W.T. 

Simpson,  Geo.,  24  Russell  Ave Ottawa.  Ont. 

Steele,  E.  0.,  O.L.S Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Schott,  Peter Knittelsheim,  Germany. 

Scott,  Luther Epsom,  Ont. 

Scott,  Hugh Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Spencer,  C.  W C.P.R.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Stephens,  G.  W.,  jr 18  St.  Alexis  St.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Stewart,  Wm.  Chas.  E Savings  Bank  Branch,  Post  Office  Department^ 

,  ,        Ottawa,  Ont. 

Squair,  Professor  J University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Stairs,  E.  Geoffrey P.  O.  Box  2207,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Silverthorn,  N Summerville,  Ont. 

Struthers,  Wm Milford  Haven,  Ont. 

Stewart,  Thos , Lindsay,  Ont. 

Schaffer,  Mrs.  Chas Riverton.  N.J..  U.S.A. 

Shives,  Kilgour Campbellton,  N.B. 

Spooner,  Rev.  W.  P Shellmouth,  Man. 

Smith,  Tyner  &  Co.,  57  &  58  Metropole  Building.  Halifax,  N.S. 
Stratton,  Deane,  Ontario  Agricultural  College..  Guelph,  Ont. 

Struthers,  A.  F Bridgewater,  N.S. 

Stearns,  G.  M Lake  Megantic,  P.Q. 

Sweeney,  Hon.  F.  J Moncton,  N.B. 

Scheck,  A k Imperial   German   Consulate,   Montreal,   P.Q. 

Sherd,  C.  H ..Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Todd,  F.  G.,  Renouf  Bldg Montreal,  P.Q. 

Turner,  Richard,  Box  400 Quebec,  P.Q. 

Thomson,  C.  J Virden.  Man. 

Tweed.  Geo Crystal  City,  Man. 

Taylor,  J.  W Stirling,  Alta. 
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Tourney.  Prof.  J-  W,  Yale  Forest  School..         .  .  N  ow  Haven,  Conn,  U.S.A. 

...  -laylorville,  Alta. 
Taylor,  Jot  ..  Clearwater,  Man. 

..  ..Montreal  West.  P.Q. 

......  Sackville,  N.B. 

..Crystal   City.    Man. 
....  Hackensack.  N.J..  U.S.A. 

Th     neeH    M  .........  •"••'••'  ..........  Windsor  Mills,  P.Q. 

TachT'E.E,'  Deputy  Minister  of  Lands,  Mines 


TtndaH    WB™  'Home  Life  Buidng..   ......  Toronto.  Ont. 

.........  Longford  Mills,  Ont. 

Taylor    B    S.,  784  Fifth  Vye"  ............  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

United  Factories,  Ltd  ................   ....  Toronto.  Ont. 

Ussher,    C.    E.    E.,    General    Passenger    Agt., 

CPR.    Company  ....................  Montreal.  P.Q. 

Uuwin    A.  Harold,  D.  Oec.  Publ.  Asst.  Conser- 

vator of  Forests  ....................  Old  Calabar,  S.  Nigeria,  West  Africa. 

Van  Nostrand,  G.  J  ....................  Room  405,  Temple  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Van  Nostrand'  A   J  ......     ...........  Room  405,  Temple  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Vroom,  J..   ........   ..............   ••    ..  St.  Stephen,  N.B. 

Vallillee    J.  E  ........................  Buckingham,  P.Q. 

Van  Bruyssel,  Ferd.-  .....................  Beaupre,  Montmorency  Co.,  P.Q. 

White,    Aubrey,      Deputy     Commr.     of     Crown 

Lands  ............................  Toronto,  Ont. 

Westhead,  A.  C.,  Buffalo  Lake  Ranche  ........  Lacombe.  Alta. 

Wilson,  F.  D  ..........................  Ft.  Vermilion,  Atha. 

Wallace,  Wm.  S  ......................  <•  Shellmouth,  Man. 

Warren,  Col.  F.  W,  Nicola  St  ..............  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Wadsworth,  V.  B.,  London  and  Canadian  Loan 

Co  ............    •  .................  Toronto.  Ont. 

Wallace,  Jas.  N  ........................  Calgary,  Alta. 

Ward,  Hon.  J.  K  ........................  Westmount,  P.Q. 

Williamson  &  Crombie  ..........    ........  Kingsbury,  P.Q. 

Waldie,  John  ..........................  Toronto,   Ont. 

Wheeler,  Hector  ........................  Calgary,  Alta. 

Woodrow,  W.  H  ......................  Boissevain,  Man. 

Warren,  F.  B  ..........................  Napinka,  Man. 

Wilson,  S.  Chivers,  Dept  of  Public  Works..    ..Regina,  Sask. 

Wheeler,  A.  O,  D.L.S.,  F.R.G.S  ............  Calgary,   Alta. 

Wood,  A.  W  ..........................  Plevna,  Ont. 

Wilgress,  G.  S  ....................  ,:  .  •   .  -iHuntsville,  Ont. 

Wilson,  J.  F  ..........................  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

Whyte,  R.  B.,  370  Wilbrod  St  ..............  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Wilson,  Wm  ..........................  Whitemouth,  Man. 

Wilcox,  David  .....................  ..    ..  Cardston,  Alta. 

Wooley,  O.  A  ..........................  Magrath,  Alta. 

Whitman,  F.  C  ........................  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S. 

Wood,  Wm  ............................  Cardston,  Alta. 

W'icksteed,  H.  K,  C.E  ....................  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Williamson,  Wm.,  Room  No.  8,  30  St.  John  St...  Montreal,   P.Q. 
Watson,  Geo.  F  ........................  Maple  Greek,  Sask. 

Walker,  B.  E,  General  Manager  Bank  of  Com- 

merce ............................  Toronto,  Ont. 

Wilson-Smith,  R  ........................  Montreal,   P.Q. 

Weir,  Hon.  Mr.  Recorder,  94  Ste.  Famille  St..  .  Montreal,   P.Q. 
Weir,  Douglas,  94  Ste.  Famille  St  ..........  Montreal,   P.Q. 

Wardrope,  J.  W  ........................  Gladstone^  Avenue,   Ottawa,    Ont. 

Whitmore,  J.  A  ........................  Postmaster,  Regina,  Assa. 

Wright,  E.  T  ..........................  Regina,  Sask. 

Woolsey,  Theo.  S,  jr  ....................  Bureau     of     Forestry,     Dept.     of     Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Williams,  Geo.  E  ......................  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Whitney,  Will  ..........................  Milltown,  N.B. 

Wadge,  John  P  ........................  Brandon,   Man. 

Wrright,  A.  A  ........................  Toronto,  Ont. 

Wild,  A.  E  ............................  Care  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  &  Co,  65  Corn- 

hill,  London,  E.C,  England. 
Wilkinson,  A.  R  ........................  Pentecost,  P.Q. 

Woods  &  Spicer,  Ltd  ....................  Vancouver.   B.C. 

Warburton,  A.  B  ......................  Charlottetown,    P.E.I. 

Williams,  Asa  A  ........................  Berlin  Mills,   N.H. 

Wosjan-Wainewright,  C  ..................  Virden,  Man. 

Whelen,  Peter  ..........................  260  Somerset  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Whitehouse,  F.  C  ......................  Brunswick,   Me,  U.S.A. 
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Wright,  T.  A Russell,   Man. 

Wallin,  Hugo  C.,  Forestry  Branch,  Interior  Dept.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

White,  S.  H > .Sussex,  N.B. 

Wood,  Major ,  •  Quebec,  P.Q. 

Willet,  Geo.  B •  Moncton,  N.B. 

Webster,  Geo.  H Vancouver,  B.C. 

Young,  John,  M.P.P iTracadie,  N.B. 

Young,  Hon.  Finlay  M Killarney,  Man. 

Young,  T.  S.,  'Canada  Lumberman' Toronto,  Ont. 

Zon,  Raphael  G Bureau  of  Forestry,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Zavitz,  E.  J.,  B.A Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 


LIFF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 
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